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Art.1. Differtation fur la Literature Orientale. 8v0. 18. 
Elmfley. 1771. 


E have on fome occafion or other obferved, that it is 

_abfurd to feparate the idea of utility from poetry, becaufe 
whatever is agreeable is ufeful; and we are pleafed to find the 
very learned’ Author of this treatife, in his apology for the Belles 
Lettres learning, fall into the fame opinion. After this apology 
he comes immediately to his fubject, which is to examine the 
works of the oriental writers in hiftory, philofophy, and poetry. 
‘ It muft be owned, fays he, that Afia has not been the theatre 
of many memorable events; that it is not adorned with the 
fineft productions of nature; that it has not been honoured by 
many able generals, wife counfellors, or virtuous kings. Per- 
fficuity and impartiality might therefore be fufficient in the 
Afiatic hiftorians ; but they have a higher merit: they are ele- 
gant and fublime. Narrations naturally dry and infipid, by 
thir glowing pens, are heightened to fplendor and beauty. 
Weare not to judge of this from the hiftory of Nader Chah, 
which was publifhed at London *. Drynefs and identity of ftyle 
were inevitable in a work written on the plan of a military jour- 
nal. It affords, however, excellent materials for compofing 
the hiftory of the moft extraordinary man the prefent age has ~ 
produced, Charles XII. and Peter the Great not excepted. 

* But what objeétion can be made to the hiftory of Tamer- 
lane, written by Ebn Abi Arabchah, which is in the hands of 
every fcholar, and of which the public muft have fome idea 
ftom the tranflation of Vattier? 

‘ To form a right cftimate of Oriental hiftory, we muft read 
the works of Aboulfeda, the Xenophon, and of Isfahani, the 
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* By this Author. See Review, vol. xlii. p. 598, Appendix, 
Vot. XLV. i f Thu- 
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Thucydides of the Eaft; to form a juft idea of the fertil'ty of 


Eaftern genius we muft turn over the immenfe volumes of 
Mirkhond and Noveiri, 

‘ Of moral philofophy the Orientals will not give up the 
palm. Why fhould they give it up, whilft Calileh va Demnah 
whofe book is tranflated into all the languages we know, 9; , 

; Two Se » gives 
his fuffrage to their honour? The Perfian imitation of Cachefj 
as well as the Turkifh by Ali Tchelebi, is embellithed with all 
the flowers of Eaftern rhetoric. 

‘ Ie muft be confefled that the abftrafed fciences jp Afia 
are ftill in their infancy. But for us it is unneceflary to travel 
thither for knowledge of this kind, while we have the works 
of Newton, of Leibnitz, of Wallis, of Halley, and many 
more, who eclipfe the names and honours of Ptolemy and Ar- 
chimedes. Not but that the Eafterns have had their mathema- 
ticians and their aftronomers, but their labours did not reach 
the perfection of the Authors abovementioned, 

¢ The Arabian phyficians are univerfally celebrated ; I have 
read, however, but one of their books, and cannot there- 
fore properly {peak of their merit, but the celebrated name of 
Abou Sina muft not be forgotten. Afia is very fruitful in me- 
dicinal herbs and roots. Her falutary drugs are many, and 
their names and virtues are recorded in a variety of books, 
which would undoubtedly contribute to that moft important of 
all arts, the art of preferving the human fpecies. 

‘ But let us now come to poetry, wherein the fpirit and 

enius of the Orientals are principally diftinguifhed. 

‘ We fhall not here give a detail of the different fpecies of 
the Afiatic poetry, which the tranflator of Mirza Mahadi has 
in fome meafure done. We fhall only anfwer fome objedtions 
which appear to be equally groundlefs and unjuft. 

«© The Europeans in general treat the Eafterns as an unpo- 
Jifhed and uncultivated people, whofe poetry is extravagance 
and bombaft, and whofe writings are, for the moft part, detti- 
tute of delicacy and of elegance. To thefe it might be an- 
fwered, that, as the paffions of men are the fame, they will 
exprefs them in the fame manner, and that the difference lies 
only in the idiom, But that anfwer would not be fufficiently 
particulas. Suppofe we fhould fay that all men have the feeds 
of the fame paflions, but that they are infinitely modified by the 
influences of habit, education, and climate. ‘Thofe three cit- 
cumftances are certainly in favour of the Eaftern poets, and 
give them great advantages over the Europeans. Accuftomed 
from their infancy to defpife the languages of other nations, 
the Afiatics apply themfelves fol-ly to the cultivation. of theif 
own. This was one great advantage of the ancient Greeks, 
who employed the principal part of their time in embellithing 
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gnd bringing to perfection thofe glorious works, in which the 
dlegance of language is in proportion to the grandeur of fen- 
timent. 

‘ The contempt which the Orientals have of our learning is 
gs unjuft as that which we affect of theirs. The reciprocal 
prejudices proceed from the fame caufes, ignorance and felf+ 
love. Let us profit by their follies and correct cur own. 

¢ The Arabs and the Perfians, bred in indolence and leifure, 
follow the bent of their genius: thefe, with unreined imagi- 
nation, bound over the works of Nature; thofe travel in the 
fifer but more toilfome paths of philofophical truth. Born un- 
der a ferene and tranquil fky, and furrounded with a thoufand 
objects of delight, the poet exerts his powers in the praife of 
Nature, and the philofopher in inveftigating her principles. 
The former bears the rofes of pleafure in his hand ; the latter 
tells you whence they fprung. Amralkis, Zoulremma, Hafiz, 
Nezami, Mefiki, and Baki, defcribe the power and operation 
of the paffions: Sadi, Nabi, and Attar, infpire the love of vir- 
te: Antarah, Ferdoufi, Aboulola, pafs on the wings of the 
fublime, through the regions of heroifm. 

¢ Thofe who are unacquainted with the Oriental languages 
are incompetent judges of their poetry. They refemble thofe 
profound adepts who affedl to decide on the merit of the an- 
cient Greek mufic, without knowing the mode of it. I fhail 
never forget what Voltaire fays of thofe who form their idea of 
foreign poetry and forsign manners, from tranflation, and the 
idle evidence of report. *¢ They are like blind men, fays he, 
who afflure you that the rofe can have no lively colours, be- 
caufe they feel the thorns with their hands.” 

* The only way to obviate this miftaken idea is experiment. 
Take two odes, the one Arabic or Perfian, the other Greek 
or Latin. Tranflate them literally into a common language 
without embellifhment or variation. Make due allowance for 
idioms, topical circumftances, and manners, on both fides, 
then decide without prejudice between the works of the Eaftern 
writers and thofe we commonly admire. 

‘ Let us take, for inftance, the tenth ode of Hafiz. The 
Perfian poet intreats the Zephyr to reproach his friend for his 
inattention and indifference. In the lalt flanza, where he 

ipezks fo favourably of his own verfes, he means to infinuate 
that every object in Nature is more attentive to him than his 
friend, 
The Perstan One. 

“ Zephyr, fay foftly to that delicate roe, it is you whe 
make us fond of the hills and defarts. 

“ Why does not the fugar merchant (may his life be pro- 
longed) regret the abfince of his fugar-billed parroguet? 
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‘Ts it the arrogance of thy beauty, O rofe, that “permits 
thee not to afk tidings of the amorous nightingale ? 

‘* The fine qualities of the mind are the fnares of an inftru@ed 
heart. A prudent bird is not caught with nets and {prings. 

** When feated by your companions you drink the moft ex. 
quifite wines, remember your friends who are traverfing the 
defarts. 

‘* I know not the reafon why a youth, who has the fhape of 
the cyprefs, black eyes, and a complexion like the moon, fhould 
not have the colour of fincerity. 

‘¢ ‘The only reproach that can be caft upon your charms is, 
that your enchanting countenance is not adorned with a faith. 
ful heart. 

** Is it aftonifhing that the heavenly bodies are moved by the 
fongs of Hafiz, and that his melody fhould make the ftars 
dance f” 

Ope xxxii. lib. I. of Horace. 

‘¢ T intreat thee, my lyre, if e’er at leifure, beneath the thade 
of the groves, | made thee play fongs that fhall laft this and 
many more years, to favour me at prefent with a Latin ode, 

«¢ Thou, that wert once tuned by the citizen of Lefbos, who, 
though fierce in war, yet in the midft of arms*, or when he 
bound to the moift bank his agitated veffel, 

*¢ Sung Bacchus and the Mufes, Venus and her fon, who is 
ever by her fide, and Lycus, beauteous with black eyes and 
black hair. 

“QO lyre, the glory of Phoebus, and grateful to the board 
of Jove fupreme, fweet folace of my care, whenever I addrefs 
thee properly, receive my compliments.” 


* Put this ode in the hands of a perfon who does not under- 
ftand Latin, who does not know that Alczus was an inhabi- 
tant of Lefbos, and that the poet calls him the Lefbian citizen 
by way of eminence, who does not tafte the epithet Eatinum, 
which appears fo ufelefs in the tranflation, and he will find 
neither propriety nor conneétion in this piece of poetry. On 
the contrary, give the original to a man of tafte, who under- 
ftands it, and he will find beauties in almoft every line, happy 
expreflions, an enchanting vivacity, and the fweet foft flow of 
melodious numbers. 

© The fecond and third ftanzas of the Perfian ode would ap- 
pear under the fame difadvantages to an European, who might 


oa 





* The learned Author of the Differtation before us has made a 
miftake in tranflating gui ferox bello, tamen inter arma by lequel quoique 
ardent dans la guerre, et au milieu des armes : inftead of et he fhoul 
have written zcanmoins, 
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got underitand that the poet compares himfelf to a parroquet 
od a nightingale, and his friend to a fugar merchant and a 
wie, the emblems of fweetnels and beauty. The fable of the 
sightingale and the rofe is univerfally known, and it is to the 
ame that Hafiz makes the elegant allufion. 

¢ The Author of this Diflertation does not affect to make any 
cmparifon between thefe two odes. He pretends not to pre- 
fribe to the tafte of the Reader. He would only afk which 
of them has a claim to that charming fimplicity which is the 
tft ornament of poetry and the fine arts? He aflures the 
Reader, that the greateft part of the Perfian odes are compofed 
with the fame delicacy and eafe.’ 

Here let us {top a moment to afk the Author of this Differ- 
ution what he means by fimplicity in poetry, and how low he 
Jlows his idea of it to defcend? If he praifes the Perfian ode for 
its fuperior fimplicity, furely he betrays a want of tafte to de- 
termine between what is fimple and what is low. This, indeed, 
sa general error. It is fomething like connecting the ideas 
of poverty and nakednefs ; but fimplicity, though naked, is not 
poor, She defcends to nothing inelegant. Her air, her port, 
her language, are true, not to favage, but to civilized nature. 
She follows her, not through rugged defarts, but through 
plains that wear the afpect of cultivation. ‘The fugar merchant 
and the parroquet !—It is not her language. It is the language 
ofanurfe, and therefore filly, not /mple. 

By this obje€tion to the Perfian ode, we would not mean to 
ininuate that the Eaftern poets are deftitute of tafte in gene- 
rl. The following obfervations on poetry, written in the 
Turkifh language by Nabi Efendi, a celebrated poet, who died 
about the beginning of the prefent century, and tranflated by 
M.Cardonne in his A4élanges de Literature Orientale, are infa- 
vour of the contrary. 

“ My fon, before you attempt to run the painful race of 
poetry, examine your ftrength. If you perceive within yourfelf 
that divine fire which glows in the bofoms of great poets, give 
yourfelf up to your genius. Firft enrich your mind by readin 
the works of thofe who have excelled in verfe. Nefi and Baki 
are in the firk-rank of the Turkifh poets. Perfia, the fruitful 
mother of genius, has produced a great number of good poets, 
What ftrength and purity in the works of Saib and Kelimi ! 
Giami, Nouri, and Khakani abound with beauties innumerable 
and inexpreffible. Sadi, like the foft nightingale, fills the 
groves with founds of melody. Chevket, like the eagle, bears 
bis ambitious wing to heaven. Hafiz fings of love and the 
fweet juices of the vine, while Atter aids the caufe of virtue by 
the fublime precepts of morality. The Arabs have been no 
Iefs ardent in the cultivation of poetry than the Perfians. 
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They have even more of that enthufiafm, that poetic fur 
which feizes, inflames, and elevates the heart. Their ftyle ig 
jmpetuous: their ftrong imagination paints every obje& with 
force; and their poetry is impregnated with all the warmth of 
their climate. Their works are like diamonds that dart a thou. 
fand rays ; but, to tafte their beauty, it is neceflary thorough! 

to underftand their Janguage. Whoever would attain to per- 
feGtion fhould have a confummate knowledge of the Arabic and 
the Perfian. ‘Thofe two languages are the wings on which a 
poet muft rife into the air : without them he will grovel on the 

round, 

‘© Would you with, my fon, that your verfe fhould not only 
be admired by your cotemporaries, but pafs to pofterity, never 
facrifice fenfe to rhyme. Convey fome ufeful truth under fome 
ingenious emblem or fine allegory. Let your works have a ge. 
neral tendency to promote the virtues of mankind. The Gare 
den of poetry is dry and ungenial, if it is not watered with the 
ftreams of philofophy. 

‘© The greater part of our ordinary poets fpeak only of lilies, 
locks of hair, and nightingales and wine. If they defcribe fome 
imaginary beauty with which they are fmitten, they compare 
her fometimes to the fpring, fometimes to an enamelled mead, 
Her lips are like the rofe, and her complexion refembles the 
jeflamine. Cold and fervile imitators, their languid imagina- 
tion fupplies them with nothing new. They cannot march 
except in a beaten path. 

‘© Truth, my fon, has no need of feverity to make us hear 
her voice. Never employ your mufe in fatire. A profeffed fa- 
tyrift is feared by all mankind: all are apprehenfive of the ma- 
lignity of his pen. He has hatred and envy to encounter, and 
many reafons to repent his cauftic genius.” 

Thus we have feen Nabi Efendi in the character of a fublime 
philofopher and a judicious critic, let us contemplate him in 
the lizht of a poet, and read his verfes 

On the Sprinec. 

‘ Spring, my fon, is the moft beautiful of all the feafons. 
Nature, that feemed expiring during the rigours of winter, is 
now re-animated, and afiumes frefh life. The whole creation 
appears to be put in motion, and every thing announces a ge- 
neral revolution. The fap in the vegetable, and the blood in 
the animal world circulates with greater rapidity. The trees 
put on their new apparel, and the meadows are enamelled with 
a thoufand frefh-born flowers. The ftreams, whofe captive 
waters were held in chains by the wild North winds, break 
thofe chains on the arrival of the foft zephyrs. The birds 
chaunt their pleafures, and the woods echo to their amorous 
warblings. | | 


© Indulge 
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¢ Indulge yourfelf, my fon, in all the delights of the fair 
gafon. Leave the pomp of cities, and live in the humble fields. 
Thefe were the firft abode of man. The pleafures you will tafte 
my, poflibly, be lefs brilliant, but they will be more pure than 
fe which towns afford. Here the philofopher, while he con- 


tho aad 
rmplates Nature, muft admire the magnificence of God in his 


works. : , 
‘ The meadows and the forefts leave no heavine’s in the 


heart of man. No fcenes more favourable to the lover! none 
where he may better enjoy his {weet reveries! All the fenfes are 
fattered at the fame time; the fight with verdure, the finell 
with fragrance; and, on the fufceptible ear, how fweetly fall 
the notes of the nightingale! Let mufic affert her empire over 
yous foul ! Give yourfelf up to her enchanting influence. Let 
her {natch you from yourfelf. Mufic, no lefs than poetry, 
paints the objects of the mind. She exprefles the different paf- 
fons. She has the fecret art of infpiring tendernefs and rage. 
Surely the heart has fome correfpondence, fome intelligence 


with the ear.’ 

This is really poetry, genuine poetry, heightened and en- 
riched by philotophy. Pofiibly an European poet might exprefs 
the fame fentiments in fomething like the following language ; 


See the fair feafon of each foft defire! 

See waking Nature on her urn refpire! 

No more with winter’s icy hand at ftrife, 

See motion dart through all created life! 
Through all the human, all the fylvan reign 
In brifker currents glides the genial vein. 

The lifelefs mead, the woodland’s naked fcene 
Burft into flowers, and brighten into green. 
No more the ftreams the freezing North obey ; 
Their captive waters freely wind away. 

With joy, with love, the winged worlds are bleft; 
And ftrain to melody each little breaft. 


O, yield thy hours, to this fair feafon yield! 
Leave the ftunn’d city for the ftrifelefs field : 
‘Their early race twas there thy fathers ran, 

The only dwelling Nature meant for man. 

If pleas’d with virtues, genuine though obfcure, 
Charms that are guiltlefs, pleafures that are pure, 
In Nature’s pointed eloquence to trace 

Her mighty Maker’s wifdom, and his grace ;— 
If {cenes like thefe may purer pleafures yield, 
Leave the ftunn’d city for the ftrifelefs field. 


No pale chagrin fhall plains or groves impart, 
For Nature bears no hatred in her heart : 
With her the lover feeks the lonely vale, 


Breathes his fond vows, and trufts his tender tale. _ 
Ff 4 While 
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While every charm that every fenfe can know, 
The mingied bounties of her hand beftow. 
Health, freedom, fragrance in the pregnant fky, 
The green’s mild frefhnefs opening on the eye ; 
And, oh! the founds that melt, that melt away, 
When Philomela pours her liquid lay ! 


To music's voice, to Music’s foft controul, 
Yield the rapt ear, and render all the foul : 
Love, grief, and rage, her various notes infpire ; 
The poet fpeaks not plainer than the lyre. 
Seiz’d are his honours, and excell?d his art, 
While the rapt ear holds commerce with the heart. 


We muft now recommend the remainder of this ingenious 


pamphlet to the attention of our learned Readers. L 
: e 
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Art. Il. The Duty, Circumflances, and Benefits of Baptifm, de- 
’ termined by Eviuence. I. The Teftimonies in the New T eflament 
ranged under proper Heads. I]. Thofe from the firft Chriftian 


Wi riters in Dr. Wail’s Method improved.. UI. The Evidence of 


the whole fummed up. With an Appendix, fhewing the Meaning 
4 feveral Greek Words in the New Teftament. By Thomas 
arker. 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. White. 1771. 


E agree with this Author (and happy were it if chrif- 
tians had generally been of the fame mind) in fup- 
pofing, that ‘ there may be fome matters of opinion, wherein 
a man may fafely fufpend his judgment, if he finds them not 
clearly revealed, or too deep for his underftanding or leifure; 
and may find no difficulty in acting as a good chriftian, though 
he be not fully fatished about the meaning of fome fuch pro- 
profitions.’ But we perceive that he will not join with us ina 
farther fuppofition, that this may be the cafe as to the fubjedts, 
and the mode, of baptifm, upon which it does by no means ap- 
pear. after all that has been faid, and fometimes with fo great 
confidence, that the fcriptures have exprefsly determined ; it is 
probable that while baptifm is itfclf commanded, thefe particu- 
lar points and circumftances are left indifferent, and the perfon 
who determines on either fide, determines fafely. 
ihis Wricer has a different view of the matter; * Baptifm, 
fays he, is a point of practice; it is a thing which either ought 
to be practifed, or it ought not: either infants fhould be bap- 
tized, or it fhould be delayed till they grow up: the method, 
alfo, cither ought to be by dipping or not. Many fuch cafes 
might be put, wherein a man who is not fatisfied which is right, 
will be ina great ftrait, if a cafe happens wherein he muft a@ 
either one way or other. It was chiefly (he proceeds) on this ac- 
count that J examined the matter; and in the fearch I a’? to 
ey eel : cep 
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clear of all prejudice, which like an igms fatuus is fo apt . 


tp miflead men ; afked of God affiftance in my enquiry, and. 
endeavoured to conform my opinion to the evidence, not to re- 
concile the evidence to my opinion.’ 

He writes in a manner becoming a worthy man, who candidly 
enquires for truth, and diligently applies to obtain it: he likewife 
ifcovers a very confiderable fhare of that kind of learning which 
is requifite for difcuffing fubjects of this nature to advantage ; 
4s he appears to have recourfe to the fountain head for his au- 
thorities, and does not merely retail them at fecond-hand from 
the writings of others. In his extracts from the ancient fathers, 
befide remarks on the meaning and fitnefs of what they fay, 
he farther gives fome obfervations on the inferences which 
Dr. Wall and Dr. Gale have drawn from them, to whom there- 
fore he frequently refers ; telling us, that he has rather chofen 
to remark on them than on more modern writers, becaufe they 
principally proceed in the fame order with himfelf, and lay to- 

ther all that the ancients fay, methodically, before the reader. 
‘ The ftrong impreffion, fays he, the firft principles received in 
childhood make on the mind of man, greatly hinders the dif- 
covery of the truth in this and many other cafes; and but few 
overcome that prejudice, which, like a coloured glafs, tinges all 
objects feen through it. By this falfe light was Dr. Wall, a 
very good man in himfelf, mifled: for though I greatly approve 
of and imitate his method, of quoting the feveral writers in 
order of time, yet whoever reads his remarks on the quotations, 
will plainly fee their aim is not fo much to fearch out the author’s 
real opinion, as to reconcile it to the practice of infant baptifm, 
which he firmly believed to be right. By the fame rudder, only 
fet the contrary way, his oppofer, Dr. Gale, was turned afide, 
who, though he well detects many falfe colourings in Dr. Wall, 
isnot clearer from the like himfelf ; his aim being not as a mo- 
derator, to fhew where he had hit or miffed the truth, but as a 
pleader, to fay what he could for the caufe he efpoufed. And 
1 muft own, though I am nearer his opinion as to the fact, yet 
I like Wall’s methodical way of writing better than Gale’s ir- 
regular one, from which his plan of feparate letters can hardly 
bekept clear. But while I complain of the power of prejudice 
over others, fome will perhaps fay to me, are you any clearer 
from it yourfelf? It may be I am not a proper judge in my own 
cafe: but having taken all the proper precautions, of diligent 
fearch, careful examination, and application to God for direc- 
tion, which either prudence or religion di€tate; and having no 
intereft to fuppofe the church of England, whofe fervice I cone 
ftantly attend, is in an error, unlefs where it really appears to me 
to be fo; I hope to be found for the moft part clear, and 
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ftand excufed before God and man, if I have any where fallen 
into an involuntary miftake.’ 

We apprehend others will think with us, that the produc. 
tions of a man of fenfe and learning, who difcovers fuch a {pj 
rit, merit attention and regard, though he oppofes fome pre. 
vailing opinion or praétice, or even though he fhould in any 
inftance appear to be miftaken. For a general view of his me. 
thod, we fhall lay before our readers a farther brief account of 
it, which he has given in the preface. € The plan of the whole 
book is as follows: Baptifm is confidered as a thing in its own 
nature indifferent, but a duty on men, becaufe commanded by 
our Saviour, and therefore to be done in fuch a manner, and 
fuch only, as he has commanded. ‘To find out which, all the 
texts relating to baptifm are here quoted; not firft laying down 
the doéirine, and then picking out texts to fupport it, but all 
that relate to each circumftance of baptifm are brought toge- 
ther, and endeavoured to be placed in the cleareft order; and 
on viewing the whole, the meaning is fet down at the end of 
the number; and before any other old writer is examined, the 
fubftance of the doctrine of the New Teftament is fummed up at 
the end of the firft part. ‘The other chriftian writers are quoted 
in the fecond part, in order of time, and mentioning alfo the, 
country where each lived ; and all each author fays is ranged 
under feveral heads in the fame manner as in the firft part; the 
author’s meaning fet at the end ofteach number, and generally 
his whole opinion fummed up before I proceed to the next 
writer. In the third part, the doétrine of the whole is fum- 
med up in order, and the opinions where different compared 
together, to find what was the original practice, and where and 
how alterations arofe, which feem to be thefe. That original 
fin is not a fcripture doétrine, but came in gradually afterward, 
and gathered ftrength by time. ‘That all chriftians muft be 
baptized in due time, but that thofe only were baptized at firft, 
who were old enough to underftand and believe the doétrine, 
till by baptizing children younger and younger, baptifm of in- 
fants came in, firft in the weftern church and afterward in the 
eaftern ; the doctrine of original fin, and praCtice of infant 
baptifm keeping equal pace. The feveral ceremonies ufed in 
baptifm are alfo reckoned up; forgivenefs and divine affiftance 
are the benefits of baptifm ; and an open profeffion and perfe- 
vering in virtue the duties of it.’ 

To this general account we fhall add a few extraéts, which 
may “ain fome farther ideain what manner this Writer exccutes 
the plan he had formed. 

Of the neceffity of baptifm. 
x Pet. ii, 21. Baptifm doth alfo now fave us. 
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Aas xxii. 16. Be baptized and wath away thy fins. 

Eph. v. 26. That he might fan&tify it, cleanfing it by the 
wafhing of water in the word. 

1 Cor. vi. 11. But ye are wafhed, but ye are fan@tified. 

Heb. x. 22. Having our hearts fprinkled from an evil cons 
fience, and our bodies ~vafhed with pure water. 

Tit. iii. 5. He faveA us by the wafhing of regeneration. 

John iii. 3, 5, 6. AJnlefs a perfon (+1) be born from above, 
he cannot fee the Aingdom of God.—Unlefs a perfon be born 
of water and the {pirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God. 
That which is born of the flefh is flefh, and that which is born 
of the fpirit is {pirit. 

‘The method which Chrift has appointed for admitting men 
jnto his church, and cleanfing their former fins, is baptifm. 
And notwithftanding all Gale’s quotations and arguments, that 
swes fometimes means a few perfons out of a larger number, 
yet | think it is plain that ris in John iii. means a certain per- 
fon, any one who will become a chriftian, and that no one un- 
lefs he be born of water and the fpirit is entered into Chrift’s 
church, nor entitled to the peculiar rewards promifed to it: 
for as our Saviour argues, from a natural birth can {pring only 
a natural life, to a /piritual one a renewal by the /pirit is required. 
This may fuffice in anfwer to Mr. Emlyn’s previous queftion, 
whether baptifm is at all neceflary to the children of chriftians, 
or only to converts ? which I look on as a good argumentum ad 
hominem, concluding againft thofe who argue from the fuppofed 
Jewifh profelyte baptifm, but nothing further. A child then 
born of chriftian parents, educated in chriftianity, attending 
the fervice and practifing the precepts of it, as far as an unbap- 
tized perfon may, cannot be called a compleat chriftian tz/l he 
is baptized ; and what reward fuch a one dying before baptifm 
will receive, depends on the undeclared good pleafure of God. 
But becaufe the kingdom of heaven is promifed only to chri- 
ftians, to conclude with Auguftin and his followers, that all 
muft perifh, who without their own fault fail of being baptized, 
is without ground: all the promifes in the Gofpel are made to 
the doers of Ged’s work, to him who pleafeth God, to him who 
keepeth the commandments, to him who refifts the devil, and to him 
who evercometh, &c. Again, a}l the threatenings are againft the 
committers of wickednefs, againtt murderers, drunkards, hypocrites, 
enticers to fin, &c. ; but I know of no declaration in the whole 
New Teftament what fhall be done with thofe who never knew 
good from evil, were never expofed to temptation, were never 
put to any trial of their obedience, nor ever had any oppor- 
tunity to do or refufe theirduty. This therefore, which can be 
known only by revelation, let us not prefume to determine our- 
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felves, but be content to leave them to their merciful ¢ 


reator 
well knowing that we are far fhort, than that we fhould love 


God’s creature more than he who made it.—But though fuch 
as never heard are not required to believe, nor thofe who can- 
not know expected to practife, I fay nothing in behalf of fuch 


as being grown capable of both, caufelefsly delay their own bap- 
tifm ; they are to be looked on as negleéters and defpifers of 
what God has appointed, to their own ma/ter they mujf? fand o 
fall’ 

It has been argued with great appearance of truth, that in 
the laft charge concerning baptifm recorded by St. Matthew, 
the word Mabrlevoole thould be rendered profelyte or difciple ; 
nor does it feem unreafonable to fuppofe that baptifm was to 
be, in refpect to children, the initiating right or token of their 
being brought into the church of Chrift, that they might be 
educated in his doctrine and in obedience to his laws: but Mr, 
Barker does not admit of fuch an interpretation. What he 
fays upon it is as follows: 

© Matth. xxviii. 19, 20. (Mabsleveale) Convert all nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghoft ; teaching them to obferve all things 
whatfoever | have commanded you. 

© Some would tranflate pabslevoale difciple all nations, as if 
it referred to what follows, making them difciples by baptizing ; 
but on comparing the ufe of the words, it appears that pabylevw 
never means any difcipling but what comes by teaching, yet is 
fomething farther than teaching, that is to perfuade and con- 
vince by it. Ma@rlns alfo whence it is derived means one taught, 
cither an immediate follower of Jefus, or one who by what he 
heard and faw was convinced that he was the Chrift ; yet men 
were called fo on lefs belief before Chrift’s refurreétion than 
afterward.’ 

In the fourth chapter, the Author recites the qualifications 
for baptifm ; from which we fhall give the following extra&: 

¢ x John ii, 12, 13. I write unto you children (rexvia) be- 
caufe your fins are forgiven you.—I write unto you children 
(waidia) becaufe ye have known the Father. 

‘ The fins of children as oppofed to fathers, being here faid 
to be forgiven, probably they were baptized before manhood ; 
and fo far as this text goes, which is not exprefs, it is againft 
thofe who delay it till full age or even longer, as too many of 
the antipzdobaptifts do ; but the age they were baptized at does 
not appear. ‘Thofe here mentioned had underftanding, elle his 
writing to them were ufelefs ; the word (rexvia) alone fixes no 
time, being ufed of perfons of whatever age, as oppofed to their 
anceftors whether immediate or remote ; the perfons in thele 
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wo verfes are fons as oppofed to fathers, and children to young 
men; yet all were of fome confiderable age, the children 
(easdia) as oppofed to young men, being faid to have known 

e father. 
ms Rom. xi. 16. If the firft fruit be holy fo is the lump, and 
if the root be holy fo are the branches. 

¢ 1 Cor. vii. 14. The unbelieving hufband is fan&tified by 
the wife, and the unbelieving wife is fanétified by the hufband ; 
elfe were your children unclean but now are they holy, 

¢ Mr. Emlyn, in his previous queflion, quotes thefe texts to 
fhew that chfiftian children need no baptifm; and they are; [ 
think, the beft he can produce, as feeming to fpeak of a race 
purified by defcent from a pure ftock; yet I think by no means 
fuficient to fet afide a praCtice conftantly ufed from the firft. 
Nor indeed is that in Romans fpoken of baptifm at all, but as 
the context proves, to fhew that the Jews, though rejected for 
a time, were not utterly caft off. Dr. Wall, on the contrary, 
quotes that in Corinthians to prove that they then baptized the 
infant children of chriftians : but we may obferve, that the un- 
believing party is faid (aysasas) to be made holy, in the fame 
manner as it is faid the children (ayia esi) are holy, which 
muft not therefore be interpreted inconfiftently. Now I think 
none will fay, either that the unbelieving party needs no bap- 
tim, or that the believing party’s faith fits him for it; that 
therefore muft not be faid of the child fo born.—But the mean- 
ing of the text feems to me to be this; Paul, in this chapter, 
tells the Corinthians, that they fhould marry only in the Lord; 
and elfewhere, Be not unequally yoked together with unbelievers ; 
but he here explains himfelf, that he does not mean thofe who 
were married before converfion fhould part ; in that cafe he ad- 
vifes the believer not to part in hopes of converting the other, 
for that there was nothing unlawful in the union, nor were 
their children ever the worfe, but might probably be brought 
up chriftians, either by the converfion of the unbeliever, or at 
leaft by their own care and inftruction ; chriftianity being fo 
much more reafonable, agreeable to unprejudiced minds, and 
favoured of God, than heathenifm.’ 

Thus our Author rejects thefe texts as to any favourable af- 
pect they may wear refpecting infant baptifm; but there is 
neverthelefs reafon to think that they have (at leaft the latter 
of them) fome confiderable importance and weight in the argu- 
ment. [t is well known, from feveral paflages of fcripture 
which have been produced and compared in this view, that the 
word holy, as applied to perfons, fignifies thofe who might be 
admitted to partake of the diftinguifhing rites of God’s people ¢ 
and as to the fuppofition that, becaufe the unbelieving. party is 
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here faid to be fan@ified by the believing wife or hufband, that 
party continuing in unbelief might ftill be admitted to bg 

tifm upon the fame plea as is drawn in behalf of infants. te 
not this ftraining the meaning of the text beyond its evident 
defizn ? For does not the plain import of it feem to be this. 
that though one of the married parties remained an unbelieyer 
or a heathen, yet that party might be fo far regarded as hol 
by the conneion with a believer, as not to render the chil. 
dren unclean, or deprive them of any benefits they might de. 
rive from cbriftian parents ? This obfervation happened to pre- 
fent itfelf while we were confidering what is here faid, and there. 
fore we have given it a place, though we do not by any means 
take upon us to enter much into the controverfy. ; 

One chapter, in this part of the work, which inveftigates the 
fubje&t according to the accounts given of it in the New Tefta. 
ment, is entitled, Of the feveral cereimonics of baptifm; and here 
we meet with fome conclufions which we fhould not have ex. 
pected from this Writer. From fome places in feripture, in 
which chriftians are fpoken of as being /ealed and anointed, as 
receiving the /pirit of adoption whereby they cry, Abba father, in 
which they are admonifhed to keep their garments undefiled, or 
faid to be cloathed in white, he infers, that baptized perfons were 
anointed with ei/ or oiniment, to reprefent the gift of the fpirit 
they were to rcceive; that in token of their adoption by bap- 
tifm, they immediately, on receiving it, called on God as their 
father by repeating the Lord’s prayer, and that they received 
white garments with a charge to keep them pure. Is not this 
building too much upon conjecture? and is it not a manner of 
reafoning from the fcriptures which has fomething of a dan- 
gerous tendency ? It is indeed weil known that ceremonies of 
this nature did pretty early prevail in the chriftian church, and 
at length degenerated into deep iuperftition: and fuch praQices 
they endeavoured to fupport by {cripture, or rather by its mif- 
interpretation: but there does not appear any ground to be- 
lieve that thefe, or other ceremonies, were authorized by any 
precept or practice of Chrift or his apoftles. 

After having confidered what the {criptures offer upon this 
fubjeét, our Author, regarding the practice of the church in 
or near the Apofiles time, as a good comment on them, proceeds 
to fearch out, in order of time and place, the opinion of all 
the early chriftien writers: but for particulars, we muft refer 
our readers to the book itfelf. One thing farther we muft men- 
tion, as generally applicable to thofe writers who are unfa- 
vorable to the baptifm of infants, which is, that they do not 
feem fufficient!y to diftinguifh between the converts to chrifti- 
anity from judaifm and heathenifm, and the children of chri- 
ftians. With regard to the former, a declaration of faith and 
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repentance was certainly requifite to baptifm ; as to the latter, 
it appears natural to conclude that they fhould be baptized up- 
on the faith of their parents, as a teftimony of their coming 
‘ato the world under a merciful and gracious difpenfation, and 
being brought into the church of Chrift. However it muft be 
acknowledged, as evident to all. thinking perfons, that there 
sre fome things in the adminiftration of baptifm, and other 
arts of the fervice of our church of England, which loudly 
call to be reconfidered and amended. They afford fome matter 
of triumph to infidels and fcoffers, while ferious and up- 
right perfons regard them with concern. It is greatly to be 
wifhed, that thofe who have it in their power would make an 
attempt for an alteration, fo far at leaft as to leave fome things 
iadiferent and difcretionary, and not {fuffer the people or the 
clergy to be forcibly tied down to any expreffions or practices 


which it is hard to reconcile with religion or common a 
e 





Art. III. Difcourfes on the Parables of our Bleffed Saviour, and 
the Miracles of his holy Gofpel. With occafonal Illuftrations. 
In four Volumes. By Charles Bulkley. Vol.I. 8vo. 55. 
fewed. Horsfield, &c. 1771. 


HE parables of Chrift form a very important and edify- 
T ing part of the iacred writings. An ingenious and learned 
writer, already known to the world by former publications, has 
here undertaken to illuftrate them, and to apply and enforce 
their practical defign. 

This volume contains fourteen fermons, the firft of which 
confiders the nature and defign of parables. The fubjects of 
the others are as follow:—the parables of the fower, of the 
tares, of the muftard-feed ; the forgiven debtor, the two fons, 
the vineyard, the marriage feaft, the ten virgins, and the talents. 
_ The difcourfes on thefe topics are very rational, tending to fix 

the principles of religious truth and virtue in the heart, and 
alfo to excite us to a fuitable practice. 

The firft fermon is founded on the reply which our Lord gave 
to the enquiry of his difciples, why he f{pake to the people in 
parables? * He anfwered and faid unto them, becaufe it is given 
to you to know the myfteries of the kingdoin of God: but to 
them it is not given.’ ‘* For whofoever has, to him fhall be 
given, and he fhall have more abundance : but whofoever hath 
not, from him fhall be taken away even that he hath.’ * The 
meaning of which declaration, obferves our Author, I appre- 
hend to be this; to you who have made fo much better im+ 
provement of your former advantages, and retain an ingenuous 
candour and docility of temper, I can fometimes exprefs m sfelf 
In more direct and explicit terms concerning the principles of 


my religion and the defign of my prophetic miffion: whereas to 
thofe 
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thofe who, notwithftanding their having enjoyed the fame ad. 
vantages with you, are moft dreadfully-depraved in temper and 
blinded in underftanding, there is the higheft pofiible necefie 
that I fhould deliver my inftru€tions in fuch a gradual, infin. 
ating and imperceptible manner, as may be moft effe@tual for 
bringing them to a knowledge of the truth: —* Therefore {peak 
I to them in parables ; becaufe they feeing fee not, and hearin 
they hear not, neither do they underftand :’ that is, whilft 
fpeak to them in this manner, though they immediately difcerp 
and cannot but acknowledge the propriety of the parabolical 
reprefentation, yet they do not fo immediately and dire@ly fee 
or perceive it to be intended as a reprefentation of the malig. 
nity of their own characters, and of the abfolute neceffity of a 
reformation and amendment to be made in them. Our Saviour 
adds, * and in them is fulfilled the prophecy of Efaias ; which 
fays, by hearing ye fhall hear, and fhall not underftand : and 
feeing ye fhall fee, and fhall not perceive; for this people’s 
heart is waxed grofs, their ears aie dull of hearing, and their 
eyes they have clofed.’ In which words is more direétly and 
immediately exprefled that abfolute neceflity there was of ad- 
dreffing them in the manner now hinted at, arifing from their 
Jong habit of indifpofition to religious inftruction, and thofe pre. 
judices which would be inc: flantly arifing in their minds againft 
whatever fhould, upon the firft afpe&t, appear to have a moral 
view or meaning in it: and the good effets which fuch a me. 
thod of inftruétion might poffibly produce in the cafe of fuch 
perfons, are exprefled in the laft claufe of the text; /¢/, or, as 
the original word made ufe of both by the evangelift St. Mat- 
thew, and in the feptuagint verfion of the paflage in the pro- 
phecy of Ifaiah here referred to, fometimes fignifies, if perad- 
venture, by being thus infenfibly and unawares led to a more 
ferious and deliberate attention to religious truths, and to a 
fuller and mare ingenuous conviétion of the depravity of their 
own hearts, than could be expeéted from any other method of 
inftruction ;—* they fhould fee with their eyes and hear with 
their ears, and be converted, and I fhould heal them.’ Or, in 
other words, if poffibly they may at length, and in the happy 
refult and iflue, be fo clearly convinced of the truth, importance 
and excellency of my dotrine, as to be by it reclaimed from 
the irregularities of their lives,—and be Grmnly eftablifhed in 
the love and practice of religion. In the fecond chapter of St. 
Paul’s epiftle to Timothy, the twenty-fifth and twenty-fixth 
verfes, he gives him this advice, that he fhould ¢ inftru@ it 
meeknefs thofe who oppofe themfelves, if God peradventure will 
give them repentance to the acknowledgment of the truth.’ 
Where the particle tranflated, if peradventure, is the very fame 
with that which in our text is'rendered /e/?, and by which ren- 
dering 
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ait our Saviour is made to fpeak of the reformation of his 
yudience, as what ought by all means to be avoided, and to 
sfign it as the very reafon of his addreffing them in parables, 
that by fo doing he might not run the hazard of reclaiming 
them.— Sv that the plain, natural and eafy meaning of the text 
js, that our Saviour addretied himfclf to the multitude in para~ 
bles, becaufe, confidering their great averlion to moral initruc- 
tions, this gradual, infinuating method was moft likely to an- 
fwer the end aimed at, namely, their reformation and amend. 
ment: and for the very fame reafon, fables, parables, and alle- 
ories have been made ufe of by many others who have applied 
themfelves to the inftruction and reformation of mankind.’ As 
an inflance of this, we are referred to the parable of the poor 


~ man’s ewe lamb addrefled by the prophet Nathan to King David; 


‘bere we have, proceeds the Writer, an illuftration drawn from 
real fact of the meaning of thefe phrafes, ** feeing they fee nots 
and hearing they hear not ;” the meaning, I fay, of thefe phrafes 
a3 defigned to tignify and denote the tendency and ufefulnefs of 
parabolical repreientations : how aptly do thefe terms exprefs 
the very conduct of David upon this occafion ? ** feeing he faw 
not, and hearing he heard not:” he immediately faw the ini- 
quity and barbarity of the rich man’s proceedings; his heart 
was in a moment fired with indignation at the thought of 
it;-he pronounced the fevereft fentence of condemnation 
againft the man; but he was not at firft aware that this was 
an exact defcription of his own conduét:—and for this very 
reafon he was brought at Jength to perceive it the more forci- 
bly; without at all apprehending himfelf to have been con- 
cerned in the affair, he pronounces a fentence of condemnation, 
which he could not decently retract, when he afterwards found 
itin reality to be pronounced againft himfelf.’ He proceeds to 
anfwer an objection to his explication of the text, which arifes 
from the manner of St. John’s citing the words of I{aiah, and 
which it may be fuppofed will by no means admit of fuch an 
interpretation; but for this we muft refer the reader to the 
fermon itfelf. In a note are produced fome inftances from an- 
cient Greek writers of the ufe of phrafes equivalent to that in 
the pafiace under confideraticn : and in a farther note fome in- 
flances are alfo produced in which the word (und?) tranflated 
left, in the text here confidered, is ufed for poffibly or peradven- 
ture: and to other proofs of this kind is added Luke iii. 15. 
where * we read, that ¢¢ all nicn mufed in their hearts (uxzele) 
whether he were the Chrift or not.” ** Whether or not ;” that is, 
in other words, if po//iily or peradventure he were not the Chrift,’ 
But though there is great appearance of truth and reafon ia 
what is here faid, it muft be acknowledged that the point is 
Rill debateable ; and furely. it cannot greatly furprize us to find, 
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either in natural or revealed religion, fome difficulties Particy. 
Jarly relating to the methods of the divine government, to which 
we mult be willing to fubmit, without being able at prefent 
either to remove or explain them. 

jn the difcourfe on the parable of the tares, among other jy. 
dicious and animated reflections, after having contidered the 
bleflings imparted to mankind by Chrift as intended by the ex. 
preflion, * He who towed ‘the good feed is the fon of man,” we 
read as follows: “but muft it not neverthelefs increafe and 
heighten our jorrow on account of the abounding and the tri. 
umphs of iniquit/e, to coniider: that tt abounds and triumphs, 
notwithftanding ail that has been done by this moft illuftrious 
meflenger of heaven and friend of human kind, in fowing and 


cherifhing. by the moft excellent principles and do@trines of his | 


religion, the feeds of pietse and virtue in our world ? When we 
reflect upon the glorious defign and happie tendencie of the chri- 
{tian {cheme, when we view it in its original fimplicitie and 
godlike form,—when we confider by what a varietze of motives 
arifing from the great truths it inculcates, from the bright and 
fpotlefs example, from the endearing love and unparalleled 
condefcenf{cion of our great redeemer, its moft excellent laws and 
precepts are enforced, and when we attend to thofe marks and 
fignatures of divine and heavenly authoritée which dignify and 
confecrate the whole, we can fcarcely forbear being elated at 
the thought of thofe moft benign and falutarze effeéts which we 
cannot but think muft needs appear in every age of the chri- 
ftian world, and in the conduct of every chriftian profeffor. 
But, alas! how foon do we find ourfelves checked and reftrain- 
ed, and all our pleafing profpects borne down by that fwelling 
torrent of iniquitée which fpreads itfelf on every fide ; and it 
will be no fmall addition to that concern which we mutt feel in 
our minds upon fuch a view, to confider that the fpring, from 
whence this overpowering and impetuous torrent took its rife 
in the chriftian world, was no other than the early corruption 
of thofe who aflumed the character of being the principal fup- 
porters and abettors of the chriftian faith, ‘* When men flept,” 
to ufe the Janguage of the parable we are now difcourfing upon, 
and which in all probabilitze was in this particular intended to 
be prophetic; when’ thofe, whofe peculiar bufinefs it was to 
inculcate the truths and doctrines of the gofpel in all their 
moral force and energize, fell into a lethargic ftupiditze as to the 
great interefts and purpofes of vital religion, but at the fame 


time were extremely active in purfuing the dreams of their own, 


bewildered imaginations, then of courfe did ‘¢ the tares {pring 
up apace.” When thofe whofe proper character it was to be 
the ** helpers of the joy” of others, began to claim * domi- 
nion over their faith,” to erect the idol of church-power, to 
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make the vain and abfurd attempt of eftablithing an unifor- 
mitie of opinion, and to contend with furious pride and bitter- 
nels, whole fhould be the ftandard, purfuing at the fame time 
with unbounded and uniatiabie eagerneis worldly emoluments, 
riches and honours, it is natural to imagine, what was indeed 
the cafe, that all kind of fordidnefs and iuiquite in temper and 
behavior fhould gain ground. And at that very time, when 
there was more occafion than ever for hearing the principles 
of chriftianity inculcated in their higheft puritve and with their 
ytmoft moral force, did they adulterate and enteeble it by the 
introduction of the moft unintelligible myfteries, and the fub- 
fitution either of abfolutely unmeaning founds and phrafes, or 
elfe of directly immoral and licentious doctrines, in the room of 
that true and real ** doctrine” of Carift, which is ‘* according 
to codlinefs.” 

in the fermon on the parable of the muftard-feed, the re- 
marks (quoted chiefly from Sic Thomas Brown) on the expref- 
fions of its being the leaft of all fecds, and growing up toa 
large tree, may be acceptable, as {ome may be at a lofs how 
to remove the difficulty, and to others it may not be difagree- 
able to be reminded of the explication. Nothing ‘ could more 
expreflively reprefent the—ftabilitze, enlargement and triumphs 
of Chrift’s kingdom, than a fair and fpreading tree rifing out 
of the very fmalleft of feeds. The propriety of this expref- 
fion, with refpeéct to the feed of muftard, has been very fufficiently 
juftiied by alearned writer, (Sir Thomas Brown) when he ob- 
ferves, that ** though it be not fimply and in itfelf the fmalleft 
of feeds, yet we may very well believe it to be the fmalleft of 
feeds of plants that are apt to grow unto a ligneous fubftance, 
and become a kind of tree.” He obferves likewife, that ‘* the 
parable may not ground itfelf upon generals or implie any or 
every grain of muftard, but point at fuch a peculiar grain, as, 
from its fertile {pirit and other concurrent advantages, has the 
fuccefs to become arboreous.” ‘The expreflion aifo, as the fame 
author goes on to obferve, that it might grow into fuch dimen- 
fions, that birds might lodge in the branches thereof, may be 
literally conceived, if we allow the lixuriance of plants in 
India above our northern regions. And he mentions upon this 
occafion what is recorded in the Jewith ftoric, ** of a muttard 
tree, that was to be climbed like a fig tree.” 

It would be eafy to add further extracts from this and other 
fermons in the volume before us, which would be accepted, we 
doubt not, with pleafure, by many of our Readers; but as our 
limits will not, at prefent, allow us to en'arge, we muft here 
refer to the difcourfes themfelves, of which only the fir/t volume 


is yet publithed, Hi. 
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Art. IV. Principles of Penal Laws.  8vo, 
White, &c. 1771. 

H be neceffity of fuppreffing thofe diforders which arife in 

fociety from the paffions and incercourfe of men, 


58. Boards, 


hi mgeeoePggger? ives 
birth to criminal jurifprudence. It is long, however, before 
the right of revenge is wholly wrefted from the individual and 


entrutted to the magiltrate, and before the magiftrate acquires 
full authority to enforce his decifions. ‘The point of honour, 
for €xample, ftill leads to the practice of dueling ; and all the 
efforts of leyiflation and government have been unuble to abo. 
lifh it. 

If we would throw any light on the fubject of crimes and 
punifhments, we mutt attend to the different appearances th 
exhibit in the different periods of {ocicty. We mutt trace them 
from their infanc ftate, in a rude community, to the condition 
and afpect they aflume ina refined age. It is only from a care. 

ful obfervation of their progres, that we can arrive at the prine 
ciples of penal law. 

Our Author has followed a very different method. He fets 
out from an afiumed period of perfect civi'ization ; and while 
he feeks in the hiftory of mankind for facts and examples by 
which to fupport and confirm his reafonings, he perceives not 
that he is led into miftakes, by applying to lefs cultivated ages 
the ideas of his own times. It mutt be improper to reafon 
directly from the criminal regulations of a Saxon monarch, to 
thofe which are now eftablifhed in England. It is neceflary, 
in this refpect, that we examine the ftate of the intervening 
periods of our hiftory. 

The prefent publication confils, therefore, of detached ob- 
fervations, and contains no regular chain of caufes and effeds, 
Ie difcovers, notwithitanding, a confiderable fhare of ingenuity 
and genius, and may be read with profit and amufement. 

The following oblervations on corporal , unifhments, and on 
infamy, will give our Readers an idea of our Author’s manner 
and merit. 

* We are told, fays he, that in Sparta it was thought a very 
difgraceful fentence to the criminal, to lofe the privilege of 
Jending his wife to another man, or to be confined to the fociety 
of virgins. 

¢ The authenticity of the fa@ is immaterial, if the inference 
be admitted, which is, that in @ moderate and virtuous governments 
the idea of foame will follow the finger of the law; and that whate 
ever ipecies of puniiiment is pointed out as infamous, will 
have the effect of infamy. Lxi/fimatio eff dignitatis illafe ftatus, 
latins ac morthus comprobatus, qui ex deiiéto 10/ir0, auctor itate 
besuin aué minuiiur, aut confamitur,s The punifhment of ftrang- 
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ing is deemed honourable by the Ottoman family, who think 
infamous that their blood fhould be fpilt upon the ground ; 
in England it 1s thought a more refpedtable death to be be- 
peaded. ; 

‘Let legiflators then remember, that the ftamp of ignominy 
sintrufted to their diipofal ; and Ict them ufe with ceconomy 
ind difcretion this beit inftrument for the promotion of mora~ 
jity and the extirpation of vice. ae ' 

¢ Shame lofes its effect, when it ts infi@ted without juft and 
qutious diftinction ; or when by the wantonnefs of oppreflion 
it is made familiar to the eye. ‘The fenfibility of the people 
under fo extravazant an exertion of power, degenerates into 
defpondency, balenefs and ftupidity: their virtue is of forced 
extraction, the child of fear, with all the meannefs of the parent 
entailed upon it. The tranquillity of fuch a ftae, fiys Mon- 
te(quieu, is the mournful filence of a city which the enemy is 
about to ftorm. 

¢ The prefent Emprefs of Rufia is aware, that immoderate 
eforts are the fymptoms of infufliciency, and have alw ys More 
fury than force; that the fecurity of the Prince decreafes in 
proportion to the exorbitance of his dcefpotilin; and that the 
national fenfibility is the beft {pring of nation il power. Buta 
few years ago, prior to the reign of the late Emprefs Elizabeth, 
itwas no more difgrace to a Rufhan nobleman to receive a 
public fogging from the hands of the hangman, than it is at 
this moment to a miferable Japonefe to pay with his {kin the 
colts of a civil a€tion, thought nugatory by the judge. ‘The 
Mufcovites no longer wed their wives with a whip inftead of a 
wedding ring; and Ruffia rifes into the refpect of Europe. 
The Japonefe ftill fubmit to the daily difcip'ine of the lath; 
and Japan continues the contempt of the world.—The culgel 
(fays Du Halde) is the governor of China; the Chinefe (f2ys 
the writer of Lord Anfon’s voyage) are eminent for timidity, 
hypocrify, and difhonetty. 

‘ Corporal punifhments immediately afe@ing the body, and 
publickly inflicted, ought 10 be intamous in the ettimation of the 
people ; fo fhould degiadations from tities of honour, civil im- 
Capacities, brandings, and public exhibitions of the offenders : 
all which penaliies ought to be applied wich great caution, and 
only to offences infamous in their nature. 

* In any cafe, to affix a lating, vifible ftigzma upon the of- 
fender, is contrary both to humanity and found policy. The 
wretch finding himfelf fubjected to continual infult, becomes 
habituated to his difzrace, and lofes all fenfe of fhame. It is 
impoffible for him to form any irreproachable connection ; for 
virtue, though of a focial nature, will not aflociate with in- 
famy. Yet this practice of branding hath prevailed in every 
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known fyftem of laws; as with us at prefent, in the punith. 
ment of many offences; and in all cafes when the offender 
not being a clergyman, is admitted to the benefit of clergy, le 


like manner by the laws of France, Ceux & celles, qui apres avoir 
été condamnés pour vol, ou fletris de quelque autre crime, que ce foit 
> 


feront convaincus de récidive en crime de vol, ne pourront étré condam. 


nes a mbindre petne que, fcavoir, les hommes aux galeres a tems, oy 
a perpetuité, et les femmes a étre de nouveau fletries Pun W, fi CHR 
pour récidive de vol, ou d'un fimple V. fi la premiere flitriffure a ij 
en courrue pour autre trime*®, Et ceux que feront condamnés aur 
galeres a tems ou perpetutte POUR QUELQUE CRIME QUE cp 
PUISSE ETRE, ferent fletries, avant d’y étre conduits, des trois lettres 
G. A. L. pour, en cas de recidive en crime qui merite peine affidtive, 
étré punis de mortt. So alfo among the Romans it was ufual, 
but only when the crime was infamous in its nature, to affix 
fome branding or ignominious letter on the forehead of the cri- 
minals ; and perfons fo branded were afterwards called Lnfcripti, 
or Siigmatict, or by a more equivocal term, Literati; an ex. 
preffion adopted in Stat. 4. Hen. VII. c. 13. which recites, that 
diverfe perfons /ettered had been more bold to commit mif- 
chievous deeds, &c. 

‘I fay nothing of baftinadoes, mutilations, and a variety of 
other modes of punifhing equally inconfiftent with decency and 
humanity: fuch refinements of cruelty put the whole fpecies, 
rather than the criminal, to difgrace. 

* Artaxerxes moderated the feverity of the laws of Perfia, 
by enacting, that the nobility who debafed themfelves, inftead 
of being lafhed, which had been the pra€tice, fhould be ftripped, 
and the whipping be given to their veftments ; and that in- 
ftead of having the hair plucked off, they fhould only be de- 
prived of their high-crowned tiare. 

‘ There are two kinds of infamy, the one founded in the 
Opinions of the people refpecting the mode of punifhment, the 
other in the conftruciion of law refpeéting the future credibi- 
lity of the delinquent: the law of England was erroneous, when 
it declared the latter a confequence of the punifhment not of 
the crime t.—-There ftill exift fome unrepealed ftatutes, which 
infli& perpetual infamy on offences of civil inftitution |. But, 
in general, the rigour of this docirine is now reduced to rea- 
fon; and it is holden, that, unlefs a man be put in the pil- 
lory, or fligmatized for crimen falfi, as for perjury, forgery, or 
the like, it infers no blemith on his atteftation. It may be highly 
penal to engrofs corn, or to publifh a pamphlet offenfive to 
government ; but mercantile avarice, and political fedition, have 





* Code penal. Svo. A. D. 1755. p. 105. Declaration du Louis XV. 


t 1338. Tt Co. Litt. 6. B. | 2 & 3 Edw. VI. 
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no connection with the competence of teftimony ; the credit of 
an oath can only be overbalanced by the nature and weight of 
the iniquity- Such was the reafoning of the Roman Law. Léus 
fuflium infamiam non importat, fed caufa, propter quam id pati 
meruit; fi ea fuit, que infambam damnato irrogat. 

¢‘ The Englifh conftitution, ever anxious to preferve the 
virtuous pride of the people, hath ufed this branch of the penal 
code with a referve fo fcrupulous, that it may almoft be doubt- 
ed whether more attention hath not been fhewn to the pro- 
tection of this principle, than to the prefervation of life: for 
corporal pains might certainly with good effect be fubstituted, 
in fome cales, in the room of capital judgments. 

‘ Yet, without any very {trict (crutiny into our ftatute books, 
one may point out many provifions ftill exifting, which are 
difguftful to humanity, and offenfive to common fenfe. 

‘It is eafy to conceive, why the hand which gives a blow 
in acourt of juftice, fhould be cut off by edict of law ; though 
it was at leait a condefcenfion to minutenefles in that parlia- 
ment which, to give more folemnity to the operation, ordered the 
ma{ter cook and ferjeant of the larder to atrend with dreffing 
knives; the ferjeant of the woodyard to furnifh a chopping- 
block; the yeoman of the {cullery to attend with a pan of 
coals, and the ferjeant farrier to bring hot irons to fear the 
ftump. But it is not fo eafy to acquiefce in the propriety of 
punifhing a blow given in a church-yard, with the lo{s of an 
ear; though we are told, that it was intended to obviate the 
quarrels of proteftants and papifts at the firft eftablifhment ef 
the reformation. Under a fimilar difregard to relative pro- 
priety, Henry the Firft feems to have enacted gucd falfarii_ mo- 
nete oculos, et genitalia amitterent, abfque aliqua redemptione. Lefs 
abfurd was the conduct of Severus, who punifhed a notary for 
the exhibition of a forged pleading, by ordering the nerves of 
his fingers to be cut, that he might never be able to write 
again ; as was alfo a law of Edward the Firft, how unjuftihable 
foever on account of its cruelty, again{t the third offence of 
theft from the lead mines in Derbyfhire, That a knife fhould be 
Siuck through the hand of the criminal fixed on the table, and in ths 
agony and attitude he was to continue till be had freed bimfelf by 
cutting off his hand. 

‘ The eighth of Eliz. ch. 3. punifhes with imprifonment, 
and the lofs of the left hand, the fending of live fheep out of 
the kingdom, or the embarkation of them cn board of any fhip; 
and this too without any exceptions of the necefiary provifions 
for the fhip’s crew : the fecond offence is made only a clergeable 
felony.—Sir Edward Coke thinks, that the ‘enefic of the 
clergy might be pleaded, as well in cafe of cutting off the hand, 
asin cafe of felony; if fo, and if the offender were fortunate 
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enough to have learnt to read, he could never have fuffered uns 
der this act. 

¢ The 14th of Eliz. ch. 5. dire&ted vagabonds to be fevercly 
whipped and burned through the ear with a hot iron the com. 
pafs of an inch; and for the fecond offence to fuffer death 
‘This was a temparary act, and not continued in force. 

© Ie will not eafily be credited by thofe who do not poflefs 
the ftatute which I am about to mention, yet it is certainly 
true, that by Stat. 10 Geo. 3. c. 19. 4. D. 1770, every perfin 
whatfoever taking, killing, or defircying any hare, pheasant, partri, Ipe, 
mocr-game, Fe. or ufing any dos, gun, Se. for that purpofe, be- 
tween an hour after fun-fetting, and one bour before fun rifing, and 
convifid thereof BEFORE ONE cr more juffice or jujlices, UPON 
THE OATH OF ONE or more wiine/s or untneffcs, foall, for the 
firfi offence, be imprifoned not lefs iLan three months, for ether of 
fences not lefs than fix months 5 aud etther for the firft, or any cther 
offince, BE ONCE PUBLICLY WHIPPED in the town where the 
gaol or houfe of correétion fhall bc, within three days from the time 
of bis commitment, between the beurs f twelve and one o'clock in the 
day. And this is enacted even wit! out any refervations or diftines 
tions as to the rank, quality, cr fortune, of the offender. 

¢ “Phe tacit difapprobstion of mankind configns fuch laws to 
difregard and oblivion 5 but they fhoulJ be repealed, to prevent 
every pofibility of oppreffion on the one hand, and to ftifle all 
hopes of impunity on the other.’ 

In juftice to our Author, we muft ob/erve, that there runs 
through his work a ftrain of benevolence and humanity, and 
that it every where difplays a zeal tor the fupport and _protec- 
tion of the natural and inherent rights of men. ‘The courage 
alfo with which, on jome cccalions, he has propofed bis own 
views and fentiments in oppofition to thofe of former writers, 
deferves commendation. St. 





ArT. V  Concluftan of our Review of a Courfe of Experimental 
Agriculture, Containing an exact Regifer of all the Bufinef; tranf- 

’ , . a, * ” . , . 7 j 
acted, during fr @ £€ArS, 6% MEAP 200 MCres Of Various Soils, including 


a Varicty of Experiments on the Cultivation of all Sorts of Grain 
and Piulje, boibh in the cld and new Methods. The Whole demin- 
Srraied ia wea 2OU9 original Lxperiments. By Arthur Young, Eig; 
Author of The Farmer’s Letters, and Tours to the Southern and 
Neribern Counties, &Fe. 

GREEAB!Y to our propofed plan, this conclufive number 

of our :evicw of Mr. Young’s Experiments is to coniift 

6t curfory remarks ; but they fhall be fuch as appear to us of 
the greateft confequence in themiulves of any which the fubject 
affords, and at the fame time fuch as will enable the Reader 
to 
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¢o form the jufteft idea of Mr. Y.’s merit, and induce him to 
ule the whole work. 

Book I. chap. 2. fe&. 1. Mr. Y. juftly remarks, on barley, 
that it is a chance whether nine out of ten of very extraordinary 
crops are not loling ones; and alfo, that * more than 10 quar 
ters per acre have been raifed by common management of bar- 
Jey in different parts of England. He confirms his aflertions, as 
to lofing crops, by Experiments 6 and 7> in which the lofs was 
shove O!. per acre. However, Experiment 8, gives a clear 
profit of 8]. 12s. 7d. per acre on account of manure to the 

receding crop. Mr. Y. alfo, from experiment, jultly con- 
cludes, that the writers who aflert ¢ the fuperiority of ti/lage to 
manure, contradict practice,’ : 

Experiment 22 thews a clear profit of gl. 14s. 6d. per 
acre by broad caft barley, in a bad feafon. 

On Experiment 27, Mr. Y. remarks, that ¢ if the manure had 
been purchafed, the lofs would have been confide:able.” And 
here, once for all, we muft be allowed to remark, that we 
cannot agree with him in charging nothing for one’s own 
manure, as this practice gives a very falfe idea of the profit. 
There is certainly a felling price, which fhould be charged. 

On Experiment 30, Mr. Y. remarks, and juftly, that manures 
fhould be applicd to ameliorating crops, becaufe they take off 
the heat [not heart] of large quantities. He obdferves, that 
the expence of barley crops, in :mproved hufbandry, is three times 
as great as that of like crops in common hufbandry, but the 
product four times as great; confequently, more than anfwerable, 

SeGiion 2, Mr. Y. fhews that barley has ftalks too weak to 
fupport themfelves in the drill culture. He concludes, from 
all his experiments in this fection, that the drill culture of bar- 
ley is extremely unprofitable, the expences immoderately great, the 
prodyét trifling, and the lofs alarming. 

Section 3 concludes with obferving, that by drilling of 
barley, inftead of a vaft profit to the nation, an annual lofs of 
many millions would enfue. 

Section 4 opens with Mr. Y’s obfervation, that a {mall quan- 
tity of feed, in the broad caft method, has been recommended 
by the drillers very artfully. He concludes with a dedudtion 
that, in the broad-caft method of fowing barley, from 4 to 6 
bufhels per acre, the beft quantity, raifes according to foils, &c. 

In p. 19, he feems to have proved, that the method of giving 
the fame iced to all foils is abfurd ; and that poor foils require 
more, contrary to vulgar ideas. He fhews, in the fame man- 
ner, that 2 bufhels of feed, in the drill culture of barley per 
acre, or 2: buthels, are the beft quantity. 
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Seétion § fhews, from many Experiments, that February ; 
the beft month for fowing barley, and March the next pr 
none later advantageous. . 

Section 6, that fteeps have no effeé& as to quality or quantit 
of grain; and that change of the foils of barley from {and or 
clay to loam, have the greateft effet, and vice verfa. 

Mr. Y. obferves, that, in Experiments ro and 11, the ex. 
pence is about 40]. and 1331. per acre; and Experiment 3, 
produced 18 qrs. 1 bufh. * peracre; and thinks that 10 or 13 
quarters per acre may be obtained by good common manages 
ment. 

Chap. IIT. fect. 1, culture of oats, in common management, 
cofts per acre 2]. and gives fcarce profit to pay intereft; but 
improved culture gives 4!. per acre: nearly ten times as much, 

Seétion 2, drill cultures fhews a lofs of 4.1. per acre in oats. 

Section 3, the drill culture of oats, § another name for non. 
fenfe and abfurdity.’ 

Section 4, feven bufhels, or 7 bufhels 2 pecks, the moft ad- 
vantageous quantity of feed-oats per acre. 

Seétion 5 fhews, that the beft time of fowing oats is about 
three weeks from the end of February to the beginning of 
March ; and that white fhould be fown before black oats. 

Chap. 1V. fhews, that buck-wheat, on foils not in proper 
condition for barley, pays better than that grain, and pays 
well on the richeft; that it fhould not be fowed till about the 
middle of May, and does not exhauft the foil like any other 

rain. 
. In book II. chap. I. fect. 1, Mr. Y. fhews, that a crop of 
peafe is fometimes attended with a lofs of 81. 115. per acre, 
and fometimes with a clear profit of 6]. 13s. 3d. but that the 
average of peafe, in common hufbandry, is 6s. of d. in im 
proved 31. 16s. §d. and in perfeé? the lofs is 8]. 11s. 

In fect. 2, he proves that the lofs on horfe-hoed crops of 
peafe is above 4 guineas per acre; that the lofs on double 
rows is 6s. 53d. on treble rows 4s. 8d. and profit by qua- 
druple rows is 8s, 1d. and that the lofs on clay is 11 s. while 
the profit on gravelly is 1s. 23d. 

In fee. 3, Mr. Y. fhews, that drilled peafe, in equidiftant 
rows at one foot, is the beft for produce, broad-caft next, and 
horfe-hoed worft ; alfo that the expence of the drilled exceed- 
ing that of the droad-ca/?, is a circumftance which determines 
againft the former in point of profit. 

Seét. 4 aflerts, that the beft quantity of feed-peafe is from 
4 bufh. 2 pecks to 5 buth. 
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* At the expence of 2631, per acre. 
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In fect. 5, Mr. Y. concludes, that the new hufbandry is 
no remedy for the want of frefh air among the ftalks and 
branches. ; 

Chap. II. fect. 1, fhews that beans, in common manage- 
ment, leave above 5!. profit per acre, and pay well for ma- 
nure. But, N. B. Profit on this and other crops is raifed 
by charging only for manure. Mr. Y. makes the average of a 
hean crop, in common management, 11. 12s. per acre, which, 
when it is a fallow crop, is not defpicable ; and that it is in- 
comparably the beft to make it fo.—But in fect. 2, he fhews 
that by the new hufbandry in beans, a profit of 41. per acre 
may be made by drilling double rows on 4 feet ridges ; and 
that the average profit, without manure, is 31. 

In fect. 2, hand-hocing of beans pays the expence, and 
leaves 16s. 8d. per acre. Speaking of the expence of keep- 
ing drill plouchs in order, the Author fuppofes that fome 
perfec? ones may be in ufe. But fhould he not fhew that fuch 
exift as do not make this article of expence a fad deduétion 
from profit? He evinces the dri/l culture of beans to exceed 
that of broad-caf? by 21. 3s. an acre profit, befides leaving the 
land in fine order. 

In fect. 4, he maintains that February is the beft feafon for 
fowing, ‘fanuary good, March pretty well, but April out of 
the queftion. 

Seét. 5 afferts, that bean crops, when hoed, improve by fuc- 
ceffion to each other, and that lands out of heart may thus be 
improved : alfo that the tick-bean exceeds the common horfe- 
bean in produce, 

In chap. [[l. Mr. Y. fhews that tares, by hay, give a clear 
profit as high as 4, 5, and 6]. per acre, and, at an average, 
21. 15s. 6d. that they are an ameliorating crop, prepare as 
well as a fallow ground for wheat, &c. and by feeding of cat- 
tle, and producing of manure, are highly advantageous. 

In chap. [V. exp::iments fhew that lentils are good for the 
fame purpofes as tares, but produce lefs quantity. 

Book III, chap. I. fect. 1, 2, and 3, turnips, broad-caft, 
and drilled, give no great crops of profit by the root, except b 
confequences, viz. bringing the foil by hoeings into good Ae f 
ture, and enriching it by manure. When the drilled turnips 
grow in treble rows, in § feet ridges, they are rather a weightier 
crop than that of broad-caft, which, however, is fomewhat lefs 
expenfive; but the drilled foil is in rather better order, and 
the weightier crop yields more manure. Yet then Mr. Y. ob- 
ferves that the expence of repairing the drill plough may 
amount to 2s, 6d, per acre, 
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In fe&. 4, Mr. Y. produces a fingle experiment, to determine 
whether turnips are more profitable when drawn or fed off, and 
concludes for the former: but cn many accounts (which Our 
neceflary brevity forbids a difplay of) the experiment feems pot 
to us decifive. 

In chap. lI. he maintains, that carrots produce up to above 
201. per acre profit ; and that fucceeding crops Improve ; and 
all this on a gravelly loam. 

Chap. IL]. compares parfnip with carrots; and decides jp 
favour of the fo:mer, 

Chap. 1V. fect. 1, fhews that a crop of potatoes, in promif. 
cuous culture, amounts on an average to above 10]. per acre 
proht, and that fome acres give 20 guineas.—. B. This jg 
an ameliorating crop. 

Sect. 2, that horfe-hoeing fucceeds well with potatoes, but 
fuperfedes not the neceflity of dung ; and that 3 rows on 
feet ridges, diftant 1 foot, are the beft method. 

Sect, 3, the old method far fuperior to that of the drill, 

Chap. V. red beets leave fometimes a profit of io |, per acre, 
or of 8 guineas on an average.—N. B. Clayey loams {uit them 
beft. 

Chap. VI. Jerufalem artichokes give, on an average, 10], 
35s. 5d. per acre proht, and thrive almoit on any ground, 

Book 1V. that the large garden cabbage yields a clear profit 
of nearly 71. per acre, but will only laft through January; 
and that the turnip cabbage, which lafts through the fpring, is 
peculiarly advantageous for fheep. 

Book V. chap. I. fect. 1, fhews that the produce of an acre 
of clover, completely manured, is 81. 6s. 6d. and the fuc- 
ceeding crop is 71. 3s. that a commonly manvred crop is 
51. 15s. 3d. and the fucceeding is 4]. and that a ¢rop of clo. 
ver unmanured is 3]. gs. gd. Our Experimenter juftly 
notes, chat clover yields the greateft but moft hazardous proht 
by feeding ; and recommends feeding it with hogs as a moft 
prontable practice. 

Sect. 2 fhews that autumnal fowing of clover is very expen- 
five and hazardous. 

_ Se&. 3, that from 12 to 171. of feed is beft for clover, and 
that good foils require lefs feed. 

Sect. 4, thut white clover is much inferior to red, and beft for 
fheep feed, or to mix with other feeds to lay down for grafs. 

Chap. IH. trefoil much inferior to broad clover, though on 
dry foils it may ftand longer. 

Chap. III. fe&. 1, drilled lucerne, properly managed, yields 
101. per acre for many years, but not in the firit three years. 
—N.B. The profit of a manured crop rifes nearly to 17]. 
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per acre. Mr. Y. thinks 64 {quare perches would keep 2 horfes 
6 months; and that the manure created by this {ummer-food 
over-manures the ground on which it grows. . , 

Sect. 2, broad-caft lucerne not comparable to drilled, in con- 
tinuance and proht. . 

Sekt. 3; tranfplanted lucerne gives clear profit 61. 4s. per 
acre in the third year, and is likely to increate, 

Seét. 4, when the three methods of cultivating lucerne are 
compared for the three firlt years, the drilled, tranfplanted, 
and broad cait, are nearly as 17, 41, and 7. 

Chap. 1V. broad caft fainioin greatly exceeds the drilled for 
the three firft years. 

Chap. V. durnet gives no confiderable profit in hay, but 
feems a good {pring feed for fheep. 

Book VI. Mr. Y.’s foil aot loofe and rich enough for mad- 
der, fo that he loft prodigtouily by it; but errors in the cul- 
ture were cominitted.—N. 6. The feller is at the mercy of the 
buyer. 

Book VII. contains an accurate comparifon of a courfe of 
drilled wheat crops, charge of drilled crops, and broad-caft ; 
whence it appears that the Jaft is far {uperior to the other two 
courfes.—’. B, ‘The fimilarity is as perfect as it can be made. 
The former of Mr. Y.’s experiments is printed fo irregulerly, 
as to pages, that it can fcarce be reduced to order; and, in the 
Jatter, 2s. Id, is fubftituted for 21, 1s. 1d. 

Book VII. chap. 1. feét. 1, fhews that autumnal ploughing 
is advantageous to the foil for beans and turnips, not evidently 
for oats, &c. 

Sec. 2, that many ploughings are fuperior to few, efpecially 


for turnips and barley.—Mr. Y. jultly obferves, that the expe- 


diency of numbers of ploughings depends much on feafon. 

Set. 3, ploughing for cabbages or tusnips thould be ro or 
12 inches; yet this depth does not icem to be advantageous to 
corn, but probably will in time. 

Chap. JL. gives the expence of labour, wear and tear, ac- 
cording to his regifter, 

Book iX. chy, 1. a grafs field, by being well manured and 
hollow drained, paid becwixt 3 and 4]. per acre clear profit. 
The average of Mr. Y.’s improved grafs fields, none very 
good, is tl. 6s. per acre improvement, 

Chap. Ii. fect. 1. Mr. Y. perceives no difference betwixt 
pattures couftantly mown and alternately fed. He thinks ma- 
nure fo ‘hin, as it proceeds from the feed, does little good, and 
the fhade of the meadow much; and he judges /erge paftures 
moit advantageous, 

sett, 2, rolling of grafs lands does harm. 

Sect, 
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Se&. 3 gives Mr. Y.’s expences in carting on grafs lands 

Book X. chap. I. 21. 2s. per acre expended in covered 
drains brings 8s. per acre, nay 1§s. improvement on arable 
ground. Draining per acre at 11. 11s. improves paftures from 
yos. tO 20S. 

Chap. II. Open drains much inferior to covered ones, 
often to cleanfe, and lofing much ground. 

Book XI. contains experiments of the expence of bringing 
the Suffolk fences, quick hedges, and ditches into good repair. 
alfo the expence of gate-ways with hollow trees, oak planks, 
and brick arches: but as thefe thinys are topical, we fhall only 
barely mention them. Mr. Y. eftimates the expence of fencin 
a new inclofure completely; which eltimate muft be ufeful to 
Gentlemen who inclofe in the fort of country fpecified. 

In Book XII. chap. I. he eftimates the manure made in the 
farm-yard at an average by 7 loads per head of cattle, which 
will wafte to 5. 

Chap. II. horfes, from October to Spring, create an average 
of 14 loads per head. 

Chap. III. fhews that the fatting-fta]l yields dung, which 
cofts only, when litter is bought, 1s. 4!d. per load. 

In chap. IV. the fatting hog-ftye yields dung at 1s, 64; 
per load. 

Book XIII. chap. I. fe&. 1, concerns the fummer-feed of 
cows ; from which little of general ufe can be concluded, ex 
cept that clover fuits them well, and lucerne better.—JN. B, 
Mr. Y. hazards an opinion which will be greatly controverted, 
viz. that dry fummers are as good for milk as wet ones. 

Sect. 2 recommends potatoes for winter food of cows, and, 
ftill more, carrots. 

In fect. 3, Mr. Y. makes the profit per cow 21. 15s. 54. 
but he allows nothing for attendance. He ftates the quantity 
of butter and cheefe, and eftimates the product of a cow by 
{wine, at about 1]. 3s. 6d. 

Chap. II. fhews that a beaft from 30 to 50 ftone, with pro- 

er change of food, will feed in 3 months, otherwife in 4. 

Chap. III. feét. 1, that plenty of any gra{s, either natural or 
artificial, may be depended on for feeding fheep. 

Se&. 2 recommends turnips for winter food fer ftock fheep. 

Sect. 3, turnip-cabbage, Jucerne and burnet, the beft for 
fpring food for fheep.—N. B. The firft will pay gs. per ton. 

Sect. 4 fhews the profit of Mr. Y.’s breeding fheep per fcore 
to be from 121. to 51.—N. B. This is not clear profit. 

Chap. 1V. fe&. 1, lucerne the beft fummer feed for horfes. 
For not depend, read depend on. 
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Seét. 2 fhews that carrots are an excellent winter food for 
horfes; that 2 buthels 2 pecks equal 1 bufhel of oats; and 
shat carrots may be grown for 3d. per bufhel, 

Sect. 3, that average expence of horfes per year is full eleven 
guineas. ; : 

Seét. 4 mentions what work Mr. Y.’s team did. 

Sect. 5, Mr. Y.’s yoke of oxen coft in keeping 181. 13s. 5d. 
and ploughed 242 acres of land; that is at rs, gd. per acre. 
The Author fays that oxen plough an acre for 13d. lefs than 
forfes do; but that they have many advantages, as not dimi- 
nifhing in value, &c. &Xc. 

Book XIV. is allotted to defcribe the implements of huf- 
bandry which Mr. Y. ufed. 

In feét.2 he fhews, that by an zron plough 3d. per acre is 
faved. 

Seét. 3 recommends the double mould oar plough. 

Sect. 6 fhews many defects in Randal’s drill plough. 

The Appendix gives an account of weather during the years 
when thefe experiments were made. 

We have now finifhed our review of this capital work in 
the agricultural walk. Some Readers will think it too long, 
and others too fhort ; and fuch a difference of judgment could 
not reafonably be expected to be avoided. Thofe who are not 
devotees of the rufiic Alufes, muft think our account too long by 
its whole extent; and thofe who are their admirers, will par- 
haps wifh that we had treated the fubfequent books of this work 
with an accuracy equal to that which we beftowed on the firft. 
But we hold ourfelves noways obliged to anfwer the expecta- 
tions of either party. “The former may pafs over an article 
from which they can receive neither entertainment nor pleafure, 
and the other may feck a complete gratification by recourfe te 
the work itfelf, 

The principal defign of a Review, according to our appre- 
henfion, is to fhew, whether or not a work be worth the pur- 
chafe; and then the Reader, when the fubject fuits, will 
confider whether he can afford to duy, or muft endeavour to 
borrow. 

With regard to the work under queftion, the price is confider- 
able; but, as a gentleman lately obferved, “in fuch a work 
we may expect to meet with much that is ufelefs, but one im-= 
provement in practice fhewn to be confiderably beneficial, reduces 
the price to nothing.” We think with him, and will ven- 
ture to add, that what Mr.Y. has effected towards afcertaining 
the real merit of the drill hufbandry, both in general and particu- 
lar parts of that culture, renders the confideration of the price of 
his 
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his book not an object. We apprehend that whatever impartial 
perfon examines this point, will be of our opinion, What 
mountains of gold have been promifed by the Drillers to their 
difciples ! yet, after all, it feems clearly to appear, that the prac. 
tice of the drill hufbandman ts fo far from being in general 4d 
vantageous to the individual or the public, that, on the Con- 
trary, itis highly pernicious, and in fome ports ruincus, efpe. 
cially the culture of barley, oats, and peafe. Mr. Y.’s candour 
cannot be too much praifed on this fubjedt. He feems to haye 
entered upon making experiments in this path with an unbiafled 
and honett intention; in his progrefs to have been nota little 
prejudiced in favour of the drill culture ; but, in the further pro- 
grefs, to have been awakened from his dream of golden moun. 
tains: he appears, however, to have feen the excellency of the 
new hufbandry in the only path where he could find it, viz. the 
culture of beans; and having allotted a part of his work to an 
examination of the comparative merit of the two kinds, upon 
the whole, he very judicioufly advifes to make the moft com. 
plete courfe of hufbandry, by joining one drill crop with feveral 


broad-caft ones, viz. x. driiled beans; 2. broad-catt barley; 


3. clover; 4. broad-caft wheat. His merit towards the public 
is alfo very great in demonflrating, that a much greater quantity 
of feed than the modern writers ufually prefcribe, is, in mo/ in- 
ftances, advifable, nay neceflary. Another very confiderable me- 
rit which he has. is his advifing, on the foundation of indubitatle 
experiments, that a junction of ¢i/laze and manure fhould be 
made, as the forme: will never be fuccefsful without the latter; 
and that railing of large quantities of manure fhould be a prin- 
cipal object with the farmer. Future farmers wi!l alfo, we ap- 
prehend, owe to Mr. Y. a great deal of importang knowledge 
with regard to the time of fowing. 

On fome fubjects he knows little, viz. the advantages of 
oxen for draught, and a large ftock of breeding fheep; but 
then he profefles to know little, and feems to be in the right 
path to know much.—in fhort, ** Non omnia po//umus omnes £ 
and of Mr. Y. may be faid, with as much juftice perhaps as 
of any man, “ Damna juvant.” He not only profits by his 
own lofles, but teaches others to profit by them ; and. as we 
ourfelves are well fatisfied with the uncommon pains which 
we have taken with this work, fo, we hope, will his Readers 
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Art. VI. A Vindication of the Sacred Books, and of ‘fofephus, 


[pecially the former, from various Mifreprefentations and Cavils 
of the celebrated M, de Voltaire. By Robert Findlay, A. M. 
one of the Minifters of Glafgow. 8vo. 5s. 6d. Glafgow 
printed, and fold by Cadell, &c. in London, 1770. , 


T is an employment fuitable and honourable to the mini- 

fterial character, to vindicate the truths of religion, and 
endeavour to explain or defend the declarations of Scripture, 
azainft the objections of it’s enemies, or to remove the difficul- 
ties of fuch honeft and well difpofed perfons who are it’s friends. 
The writers who have devoted themfelves to labours of this 
kind are almoft innumerable: fome, it muft be acknowledged, 
with the beft intentions, have been but very indifferently quali- 
fied for an undertaking of this nature: neverthelefs there have 
been numbers even in our own country, exclufive of the feveral 
great and refpectable names which foreign nations prefent, who 
have with eminent ability, erudition, and pie‘y, appeared to 
aflert and fupport the honour and truth of a divine revelation. 
It’s feveral parts have been minutely examined, it’s general 
{cheme, it’s particular relations, and the difficulties arifing from 
errors in copies, tranflations, and other caufes, very carefully 
and exaétly attended to: we have feen the objections which 
may occur to intelligent readers, or which have been diligently 
fought out by it’s adverfaries, exhibited in their full force, and 
then, we apprehend, as to the far greater and more important 
part, fufficiently anfwered and removed. 

It is not furprifing, that writings fo very ancient as the books 
of Scripture, amidft the various revolutions in the world, and 
the different interefts, opinions, cuftoms, prejudices and bi- 
gotry of men, (by all of which we may fuppofe them to have 
been in fome degree afteéted) it is not furprifing that thefe 
writings fhould furnifh out fome, and even many, parts, which 
it is difficult, in a manner perfectly fatisfatory, to explain or 
reconcile to the current apprehenfions of mankind, There 
appears much greater reafon to wonder that they have reached 
our day in the ftate in which we find them, and with that 
ftrength of evidence which they have to fupport their authority ; 
evidence which, we imagine, no ob‘ections to fome particular 
parts, were they unanfwerable, could invalidate, or poflibly de- 
ftroy. 

Though every perfon who propofes his difficulties with any 
fuitable candour, has a claim to fome regard; yet, perhaps, 
the advocates of revelation have, in many inftances, rather ex- 
ceeded in the deference paid to their epponents, particularly by 
repeated an{wers to the fame arguments or cavils, though given, 
it may be, under fomewhat of a different form. What neceillity, 
Rey. June 1771. H h it 
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it may be afked, is there for multiplying books of this kind 
when the objections ftarted have been fo often refuted, or if ine 
abfolutely refuted, weakened and obviated in a great degree 
and as far as the knowledge and helps to be obtained at this 
diftance of time will allow ? And isthere not fome danger, left 
while fo much application is beftowed on fome branches of a 
fubject, ochers may by this means be weakened, or the reafons 
afligned on one iive of the queftion, clafh with fome that are 
offered on another? Or farther, may not too great a folicitude 
to anfwer all objectors, of itfelf rather prejudice a caufe, } 
affording more importance to an adverfary’s arguments, than they 
would otherwife have, or by leading others unfairly to fufpect 
fome kind of interefted view in the point debated? Far be it, 
however, from us, to fay any thing which fhould difcourage a 
ftudious application. to thefe fubjects, or, on proper ny 
cafions, the publifhing what is the refult of fuch application; 
efpecially «3 we are all pleafed with novelty, and it is rather 
more likely that we fhall be induced to confider any topic by 
fome frefh performance which it has produced, than by hav. 
ing recourfe to thofe folid and fenfible reflections upon it which 
may be found in publications of a former date. 

It is principally in this view that Mr. Findlay’s book comes 
recommended to the world. The farcafms and cenfures which 
the now aged, but ftill lively M. de Voltaire, has freely poured 
forth upon the Scriptures, have been circulated by various means, 
and have no doubt fallen into many hands. It is therefore 
proper to remind his readers, that his pleafantries are not folid 
reafoning, and that his objections may be anfwered, though 
fome of them are fo frivolous and unfair that they are not in 
themfelves worthy of ferious notice: for what fenfible perfon 
would think it requifite formally to difcufs all the fallies of 
wit and humour, or in a fcrious manner to reply to every cen- 
fure and mifieprefentation which are the evident effects of 
difguft, or ill-will to others, or diffatisfaction and difpleafure 
with one’s feli? But fince the fatyrical refle€tions (we might 
not improperly fay concerning fome parts of his works, the 
ribaldry) of the ingenious I'renchman have {pread far and wide, 
it is a laudable attempt to point out fome antidote againft their 
venom : while at the fame time it is to be feared, numbers will 
be amufed by his humourous vein, who have not opportunity, 
or leifure, or inclination, to perufe fuch a work as that now be- 
fore us, and which cannot come recommended to the public 
notice by any fprghtlinefs or gaiety like that which fo pleafingly 
diftinguifhes the writings of M. de Voltaire. | 

We fhall now proceed to Jay before our readers fome ace 
count of the reafons which this Author gives for the prefent 
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The preface informs us, that in the year J 765 he wrote a detec- 
tion of feveral * falfehoods which he perceived’ in the forty-ninth 
chapter of Mr. Voltaire’s Philofophy of Hiltory, which was 
efteemed worthy of a place in a periodical mifcellany, for the 
month of December in that year. In the fame collection he 
afterwards publifhed fome remarks upon the injuries which 

ofephus received from this celebrated writer. [ut finding, he 
tells us, that the animadverfions on the Scriptures would be- 
come too learned and critical for that channel of conveyance, 
he determined to publifh an account of Mr. de Voltaire’s errors 
and mifreprefentations relative to the Chriitian fyftem, in a fe- 
parate treatife,—which is now accordingly here delivered to the 
world. 

Mr. Findlay does not feem to have been the moft happy in his 
flyle and manner, Befide the Scoticifms that frequently pre- 
fent themfelves, he is, in fome initances, a little inaccurate, 
verbofe, and confufed ; nor does he always convey hi. ideas in 
that agreeable manner which, with a farther degree of attention, 
we apprehend, he might eafily have attained. He, neverthelefs, 
lays before us a collection of pertinent and ufciul reficctions, 
and for the preater part, we imagine, folid and weighty argu- 
ments, which may be perufed to advantage, efpecially by thole 
who have received any ill impreffion from the works of 
M. de Voltaire, or other writers of that ftamp. In regard to any 
deficiency in brilliancy of expreilion or elegance of compofiiion, 
letus receive the Author’s apolozy for himifcif: ‘I have, fays 
e¢, been abundantly fentible, while employed in meditating 
this criticifm on Mr. Voltaire’s works, that { could not write 
in his entertaining and fprightly manner ; far lefs enliven my 
fubject with his {trokes of humour and raillery: neverthelefs, [ 
hae not been difcouraged by the ftrongeit coniciouineis of this 
inequality. For it feemed to me, that it was a man’s duty, to 
ule fuch talents of reafon and learning as God had conferred 
upon him, for promoting the caufe of truih and piety, thoug! 

he might fall fhort of an adverfary to it, in a lively and animaied 
way of exprefling his fentiments: the more, that numbers of 
mankind will hearken and yield to found argument, though it 
may not be recommended by elegance in it’s delivery, It oc- 
curred to me, likewife, that if I wanted abilities for ridicule and 
wit, IT would be more likely to efcape the chargé which hath 
been brought again{t fome advocates for Chriftianity, of wan- 
dering far from the mark, and be lefs in hazard of irritating 
Mr. Voltaire’s admirers to (uch a degree, as to fteel them azaintt 
the force of the evidence I offer, to evince his great neglect of 
veracity and fairnefs where religion is concerned,’ 

The preface concludes with tie following declaration: ° I 
hope, it will be found, that I have not-treated Mr. Voltaire 
With any undue feverity and fharpnefs of expreflion, 1 am ture 
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I intended to avoid this, whatever provocation there might be 
to it on many occafions, by the ftrongeft proofs of a bigotted ang 
blind zeal for infidelity. Far from wifhing him any hurt, | 
wifh he may enjoy all happinefs; and for this end, that he 
may become a firm believer of Chriftianity, upon thefe rationa} 
grounds on which it chailenges our affent, and with diligence 
obey it’s holy precepts.’ 

The work is divided into three parts 5 the firft, which conf. 
ders the injuries Jofephus has received from Mr. Voltaire, con. 
fifts of feven fections, but employs only forty-fix pages of the 
volume, The reflections here made upon the mifreprefentations 
of his opponent are very juft, but generally of too great a length 
to admit of an extract confiftent with our limits ; we fhall there. 
fore make one fhort quotation, alone, from the beginning of the 
fecond fection. 

—* het us proceed to the detection of a falfehood more im« 
portant. Says Voltaire, chap. xxv. ‘* Flavian Jofephus does not 
hefitate faying, that Minos received his laws from a God, 
This is a hittle ftrange in a Jew, who, it fhould feem, ought to 
allow no other god than his own, unlefs he thought like the 
Romans his mafters, and like all the firft people of antiquity, 
who allowed the exiftence of all the gods of other nations,” 
With the fentiments of the Romans, and other idolatrous na» 
tions, on this point, | have at prefent no concern. My bufi- 
nefs now is only to enquire, Whether Jofephus hath allowed 
fuch divine authority tothe lawgiver of Crete. This, I confefs, 
would appear to me not a little firange, as Voltaire pronounces 
jt: but altogether inconfiftent with his charaGter as a Jew, who 
profeiied to believe that Jehovah, the God of Ifrael, was the 
God of the univerfe, and that there was none befides. But 
there is no reafon for imputing fuch an abfurdity tohim. What 
ke fays is, ** Our lawgiver Mofes, was not a jugeler or itmpoftor, 
as they fay, reviling us unjuftly, but fuch a one as the Greeks*® 
boaft Minos to have been, and after him other lawgivers; for 
fome of them faid their laws were of divine original ; Minos at 
Jeaft referred his laws to Apollo and his Delphic oracle, they 
either thinking it was fo in reality, or fuppofing they wou/d eafily 
perfuade the people of it: which is no more an argument that 
Jofephus thought Minos received his laws from a god, than it 
would be an evidence that a Chriftian judged Mahomet to be 
a divine meflenger and inftru@or, if he fhould fay, that Jefus 
was fuch a perfon as the Turks believed Mahomet to have 
been.’ 

The remainder of the fection is employed in cenfuring fome 
fentimrents of the fame kind concerning Jofephus, which have 
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been delivered by Dr. Middleton, a writer far more able and 
more diftinguifhed, on thefe fubje&s, than even the witty ge- 
nius whom this volume is immediately intended to oppofe. 

The fecond part of this book contains two chapters, each 
{ubdivided into fections: the firft chapter treats of thofe mif- 
reprefentations of Scripture, for which Mr. Voltaire may plead 
the authority of the Vulgate verfion; and as the other fections 
here are generally too long, we fhall felect only the fourth as a 
fpecimen. 

‘ A fimilar inftance of mifreprefentation fupported by the 
Vulgate verfion, we meet with, in my opinion, in this fame 
+chapter, when he fays, ** The Lord, in the prophecy of 
Amos, threatens that the cows of Samaria fhall be put into the 
caldron, chap. vi.” 

¢ As no fuch expreffion occurs in the fixth chapter, I fuppofe 
he intended the fourth, for it begins thus, Hear this word, ye 
kine of Bafhan, that are in the mountain of Samaria, which opprefs 
ihe poor, which crufh the needy, which fay to their mafters (thofe 
to whom they have fold them for filver) come and let us drink ; 
the grandees of Ifrae] being thus denominated, on account of 
their infolence, by which they refembled fuch wanton cattle, 
fed in the luxuriant paftures of Bafhan, according to a figure 
ufed elfewhere, Ezek. xxxix. 18. Pf. xxii. 30. “hen follows 
the word to which their attention was by this addrefs awaked, 
The Lord Ged hath fworn by his holinefs, that lo, the days /hall come 
upon you, that he will take you away with hooks, and your pofterity 
with fifb-hooks. In room of which the Vulgate hath, * Leva- 
bunt vos in contis, et reliquias veftras in ollis ferventibus, 


_They will lift you up on poles, (or perches) and your pofterity 


in boiling pots,’ where every one fees the reafon of his caldrons. 
But our tranflation appears far preferable. In other places of 
Scripture alfo, we find the invaders of a country compared to 
anglers or fifhers, Jer. xvi. 16. Habak. 1.15. “Then the word 
DIS Tzancth, by us turned hocks, in the former claufe, properly 
fignifies thorns, as in Prov. xxii. 5. Job. v. 5. From which 
fenfe the tranflation was eafy and natural to this, as the fharp 
extremities of thorns were ufed in fifhing, in the more rude and 
unimproved ages of the world, inftead of the inftruments we 
call hooks, And though “°D fir, is often turned, a pot or 
caldron, and MYVD froth, pots or caldrons, yet [VD /rim 
is tranflated thorns in three different places, Ifa. xxxiv. 13. 
Nahum i. 10. Ecclef. vii. 6. Nor can there remain any doubt, 
but it fhould be fo ¢ rendered here, when it is joined with 





+ Pag. 210. Philof, of Hiftory. 
t Iconfefs, however, the Targum hath, fifher-boats, inflead of 


thorns of fifhing. 
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“1 99" dugab, as the participle [5'9}— dugim is fibers, Ezek. 
xivil. 10 Jer. xvi. 16. God therefore threatens to draw the 
Itraclites out of their towns, by their Affyrian enemies Tiglath- 
Pilefer and Shalmanezer, as fifh out of their watry element, the 
one removing thofe whom the other had left. And where js 
there in this image of their captivity any thing blameable, or 
which deferves tobe {coffed at? “There was no intention § here to 
{tate a likenefs between the treatment they fhould receive, and 
that of wanton cattle, by giving them the appellation of Aine » 
Bafhan. Though elfewhere indeed, the oppreffion of the 
people by the princes is called, flaying their fkin and breaking 
their bones, and chopping them in pieces as for the pot, and as 
flefh within the caldron, Micah ii. 1, 2, 3. it was only defigned 
by that expredilion, in the paflage under confideration, to de- 
lineate their criminal character, for which God was provoked 
to punifh them, in the manner the prophet defcribes.’ “a 

Allowing the Vulgate verfion of the paflage in queftion to 
have been juft, which it does not appear to be, the meaning is 
evident, and the expreflions fuitable* to the eaftern manner and 
the prophetic ftyle: the ludicrous turn which is given them by 
Mr. Voltaire is hardly worthy of notice, and with perfons of 
fenfe and judsment no doubt the ridicule will, as it ought, 
revert to himfelf. However, it is doing fervice to mankind, to 
fhew that this writer is no longer to be regarded or depended 
upon than while the reader himfelf is able to produce evidence 
jn fupport of his aflertons. ‘<n the laft fection of this chapter 
Mr. Findlay juftly chaftifes, his antagonift, and obferves, thatthe 
Vulgate tranflation affords no fufficient apology for (as we find 
it in the title of that fection) his fairnefs and candour 3; but we 
fhould fuppofe it ought to be, his want of fairnefs and can- 
dour: fince feveral eminent perfons in the Roman commu- 
nion acknowledge that it i§ not without it’s errors, and fince 
Mr. Voltaire bimielf hach, in fome initances, we are told, § given 
a fenfe very different and contrary (to that verfion) where fuch 
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- § * Father Houbigant’s no’e fuppofes the women of Samarig 
living in pleafure, to be fignified by, the kine of tathan, and the 
denunciation to be, that they fhould be dealt with as fithes that fport 
and frifk in a pond, which the fifhers draw out with poles and hooks, 
and throw into their boats, is worthy to be tranfcribed here. 

‘¢ Nec mirum videri cevet, taiem fimilitudinem adhiberi, poftquam 
mulieres ifle appellate funt vacee Bafan, quia hoc erat nudum ¢ g- 
nomen, ut tauri Bafan, Pf. xxii. non autem fimilitudo.” Vide 
Houbis. Bibl. in locum.’ 

ft’ Potiibly the Au hor might intend this form of expreflion as fome- 
what farcatiical, if fo, 1t {Cems rather trifling, efpecially in his grave 
performance, 
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defertion of it was needful to anfwer his view, and gratify him 
with the pleafure of deriding the facred writings.’ 

The fecond chapter, in this part of the work, cenfiders thofe 
mifrepre’ entations Of Scripture, for which Mr. Voltaire cannot 
plead the authority of any tranflation. As there are in the q 

receding chapter, fome articles more material than that which 4 
we have exhibited as a {pecimen, but of too great a length tor 
us totranfcribe ; this alfo is commonly the cafe with the prefent 
chapter: we fhall, however, Jay before our readers part of 
what Mr. Findlay fays in the fixth fection concerning the afler- 
tion, that the fewifh law required human facrifices. ‘The law 
referred to is found in Levit. xxvii. 29. Some interpretations 
that have been given of this ftatute are here confidered, and par- | 
ticularly that of the late Dr. Sykes, * who explains { the mean- 4 
ing of it to be no more than this, ** That every perfon who Is 
devoted or confecrated to the {pecial fervice of God irreverfibly, 
or for ever, by one having a right to do fo, inftead of being 
redeemed, fhal] die in that devoted flate.” ‘The objections to 
this and other explications are mentioned, and our Author 
profefling himfelf to be diffatished with thofe accounts, adds, 
¢] will propofe another interpretation of it, and fubmit it to 
the candour of the reader, 
© To make way for this I remark, that the Jewifh mafters 
very generally underftand this twenty-ninth verle to treat of a 

very different kind of bherem or devotement, from that intended 
in the former verfe, even one by which perfons were feparated, » 
not to religious ufes, but to excifion or lofs of life. And it will 
feeta les ftrange, that the meaning of the term fhould vary in 
fuch manner here, when we confider that the fame expreflion 
upon other oceafions, comprehends under it both a feparation 
to wecred fervices, and a feparation to death, ac tt to the y 
different fubjeéis to which it is applied.’ Of this he propofes 
as inftances, Jofhua vi. 17, 18, 19, 21, 29. and then thus 
proceeds :—* his change of fenfe moreover, from a feparation 5 
unto religious ufes, to a feparation unto the ab/olute lofs of life, 
is fufficiently intimated by the finifhing claufe in the paflage | 
under our confideration (which, if I am not miftaken, hath 
been manifefted in the laft note to be incapable of any other e 
interpretation than, He hall be fure'y flain, or, Fe foall be Surely 
put to death, ) fince it fhews that the Aberem defcribed in it, in- 
ferred an excifion by violence from the land of the living, while 
the hherem fpoken of in the former verte, only iffued in a per- ‘ 
petual and unalienable ftate of holinefs to the Lord. $ 


a 





t See his Connzefion of Natural and Rex vealed Religion, chap. xii 
£3: special! ly pages 313, 318. 
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¢ But though the Jewifh doétors have commenly interpreted 

as hath been faid, the bherem, or devotement here, of a fepara. 
tion to be cut off, they never fuppoled it wag the intention of 
the law to fay, that a man with validity might devote, and with 
acceptance before God kill another, according to his fancy and 
humour; No. How indeed could they lodge a right’ of this 
kind in any Jew, when, as was fhewed, they do not even 
allow toa Hebrew mafter the power of life and death over his 
Gentile fiave ? Now, a devotement is. only made with’ bindings 
force, to the extent of a man’s title of difpofal; and procedure 
according to it is only juft, in the fame proportion, thefe rights 
being exactly paramount or equal to one another. They there. 
fore limited and reftrained this ftatute about devoting unto 
death, with a legal effect of excifion, in refpect of the perfons 
who were the fubjeéts of it; and fo would I, though with fome 
little alteration. For I fuppofe it to relate to none but thofe 
whofe lives were appointed by God to be deftroyed, Thus the 
Amalekites, and all the Canaanites who would not confent to 
terms of peace, were to be put to death by God’s exprefs coms 
mand, Deut. vii. 2. xxv. 17, 19. 1 Sam. xv. 3. In the fame 
manner, whoever fhould lie with a beaft, facrifice to an idol 
deity, or commit certain other attrocious crimes, againft which 
capital punifhment was.denounced in the Jaw, were to be cut 
off. They therefore who belonged to thefe clafles of men, or 
who perpetrated the‘e enormities, might be devoted unto 
death without any injury or wrong to them. And. on accoont 
of the conformity and agreeablenefs of fuch a meafure to the 
will of God, they might ercon be faid to be devoted, or as the 
phrafe is in the book of Jofhua vi. 17. about the inhabitants of 
Jericho, To be accurfed to the Lord. And concerning fuch, 
when they had been devoted to death, I reckon the ordinance 
here to be enacted, None devoted who is devoted of men, fhall be 
redeemed, but fhall fure'y be put to death.’ | ) 
Mr. Findlay endeavours afterwards to remove an objection or 
two that may be raifed againft this explication, an explication 
which Guffetius, a celebrated critic, appears to have pointed at 
in his Commentary on the Hebrew Tongue, laying great ftrefs 
on the omiffion of the words, which is bis, in the 2gth verfe, 
whereas they occur in the 28th ; part of his words on the place 
are here quoted in a note from Michaelis, as follows, ‘* Omne de 
vetum,” omne feilicet aliud quod non eft de propriis virt, ut erat vet. 
28. quod anathema fit fecundum vocabulum De.’ § And perhaps, 
adds our Author, from thefe Jaft words 1 may have taken the 
hint of my explication.” _ 7 aah: 
' This fection is concluded with fome pertinent reflections upon 
the differences of opinion among learned men about the mean- 
ing of this law. ‘ That there are difficulties, he fays, in 
: afcertaining 
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ycertaining the original intention and fenfe of this ftatute, and 
thence a variety of opinions among divines concerning it, need. 
not much be wondered at. In like manner, there are intrica- 
cies in fome of the laws delivered by the decemvirs to the 
Roman people, and, on this account, a wide difference between, 
the fentiments of civilians and critics about their import.’ He 
sroceeds to mention two examples, the one about punifhing 
theft, upon fearch and difcovery of the ftolen goods, by the 
lanx and licium, concerning the fenfe of which words the learned 
have béen greatly divided; the other is the law about the 
reatment of the infolyent debtor, which is alfo preferved to us 
by Aulus Gellius, and has given rife to feveral difputes. And 
this laft, he fuppofes, ‘ may be thought more appofite, as, like 
that of Mofes, it hath received an interpretation very cruel and 
inhuman.’ 
—¢ Now furely, it is added, if there are not wanting perplexi- 
ties and difficulties in the laws of the decemvirs to the Romans, 
itis not furprizing that fuch fhould be found to attend this, 
as well as fome other ordinances in the Mofaic code, when we 
confider that the Jewifh lawgiver lived in times much more 
remote, and that there are not equal affiftances for inveftigat- 
ing the real defign of every ftatute promulged by him, as there 
are for difcovering the intention of thefe other legiflators, by the 
many Roman Authors, whofe writings are conveyed down ta 
us; and who, if they lived not while their regulations were in 
daily execution, lived, one would think, when the remembrance 
thereof could not be altogether loft and obliterated. I needed 
not, however, to have gone fo far back as the laws of the decem- 
virs. ‘There are, I believe, in ftatute books far more modern, 
pallages which are dark and obfcure, fo that thofe who are beft 
able to judge, are not agreed about the certain and determinate 
meaning of them, but have much debate concerning it. Nor 
is it a circumftance peculiar to codes of laws; but common to 
all ancient writings whatever. This perplexity therefore, in 
the ordinance about devotement, and thefe different comments 
and expofitions, to which the fame hath given rife, fhould not 
oifend us, far lefs lead us to form any conclufion to the preju- 
dice of the authority of that body of laws in which it occurs. 
Of the divine original hereof there may be good evidence, what- 
ever claufes may be therein found that are hard to be under- 
ood in thefe latter ages, and occafion difputes among us about 
their fenfe like the prefent one, even as there may be fufficient 
proof of the eftablifhment of a ftatute book in any kingdom or 
ttalm, though there are obfcurities in it, and therefore contro- 
verfies about its expofition. Meantime, they exercife our dili- 
pence, try our candour, and ferve to abate our pride and 
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In the twenty-feventh fection, which is the laft of the fecong 
part, this Author exprefles himfelf thus, ‘I fhall only take no. 
tice of another mifreprefentation of the fenfe of Scripture ; and 
it is in his Lgnorant Philsjopher. But it is not the paffage where 
he afferts, ‘* That the holy Scripture,” where it introduces God 
faying, He will require the tlood of m:n’s lives at the hand of every 
beaf?, manifeftly tuppofes in beafts a knowledge of, and acquaint. 
ance with good and evil.” For, [ think, 1 may fafely leave 
his conclufion to be judged of by every man’s own unaffitted 
fagacity. The paflage | would examine, is in the article en. 
titled, The effects of the fpirit cf party and fanaticifm. After ob- 
ferving, there is room for mutual reproaches among papifts and 
proteftants, on account of religious cruclties, he goes on thus, 
<< Compare fects, compare times, you will every where find for 
one thouland fix hundred years, nearly an equal proportion of 
abfurdity and horror every where amongft a race of blind men, 
who are deftroying each other in the obfcurity which furrounds 
them. What book of controverfy is there written without gall ? 
And what theological dogma has not been the caufe of fpilling 
blood?” And then adds, ** This was the neceffury effe& of 
thefe fenfible words, ‘ Whomfoever liftens not to the church, 
fhall be looked upon as a pagan and publican.” Each party 
pretended to be the church, each party has therefore conftantly 
faid, We abhor the officers of the cuftoms, we are enjoined to 
treat whoever differs from us in opinions, as the fimugglers 
treat the officers of the cuftoms when they have the fuperiority, 
Thus the firft dogma every where eftablifhed, was hatred.” 

Mr. Findlay confiders his opponent here as attributing the 
perfecutions that have been fo fhamefully exercifed in the 
Chriftian world, to the words of Chrift, Matt. xviii. 17. § But 
what can be more injurious, fays he, than fuch a reflection 
founded on this text? Indeed, I am not able to recollect, that 
it hath ever been pleaded by any of the patrons and advocates of 
feverities for difference of opinion.’ 

After fhewing, than which nothing is indeed more evident, 
that perfecution is utterly repugnant to the fpirit of the gofpel, 
he proceeds to prove that a rule of this kind is not contained in 
the place mentioned: becaufe it is plain from the context that 
Chrift is § not {peaking of errors in fpeculation, or miftakes in 
opinion, but of injuries between man and man as to fubftance, 
or reputation, and good name, or fome fimilar intereft:’ 
farther alfo it is certain that the treatment to which the words 
direct is very different from that which M. Voltaire mentions: 
—* When wasit ever heard, fays Mr. Findlay, by what ancient 
writer is it at all recorded, that the Jews were accuftomed, 
whenever. they were equal to the work and favoured with 


an opportunity for it, to difpatch a heathen or publican? which 
‘ : * p 
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se(eems, is the manner of the fmuggler’s dealing with the officers 
of the cuftoms in Mr. Voltaire’s country. What then is the 
rational and likely meaning of the words of our Saviour, ‘* Let 
a brother who is deaf to rebuke in all thefe methods, be to thee 
gs a heathen man, or a publican £” [t appears to be this; that 
hewhom he had injured, fhould confider him as unworthy of all 
tenderer affection, and more intimate fociety, and carry at a greater 
dilance from him, as the Jews did to heathens or publicans.’ 

One fhould have been almoit tempted to think that this 
Author’s zeal had carried him too far, as itis not credible that 
Voltaire fhould himfelf believe the words were intended to 
favour perfecution, though he might fuppofe thar fome Chriftians 
had given them fuch a turn; but his own expreflions as here 
quoted, it muft be owned, do appear to lead to fome fuch 
meaning. ‘This, among other initances, muft be fufficient to 
fatisfy every reader, that though our fprightly foreigner has 
been juftly celebrated for genius and wit, he is greatly defeCtive 
asto fidelity and veracity; and in regard to points of hiftory 
and fact, and not unfrequently as to other fubjedts, is to be read 
with great fufpicion, if not with utter diftruft. 

The third part of this work confifts of remarks upon, and 
anfwers to fome injurious aflertions which its Author finds 
advanced by his opponent, with regard to feveral of the Books 
of Scripture. “The whole is concluded by an appendix, con- 
filing of obfervations on thofe remarks which Mr, Voltaire has 
made on the filence of cotemporary writers concerning the 
miracles of Chrift, and fevera] other extraordinary events which 
the Scriptures relate. Among a variety of obfervations, agree- 
able to what learned men have offered at different times with 
great propriety and ftrength on thefe fubjeéts, we may tran- 
{cribe a few lines, which are likely to afford a little affiftance 
tofuch of our readers as have found difficulties on this queflion, 
and who have not had much opportunity for removing them : 
they are taken from that part of the work which confiders 
the omiffion of t/e flaughter of the infants by other hiftorians, 
‘ Bethlehem, fays our Author, was but a {mall town, of little 
hote or fame :—it could not be of great extent, for the hill on 
which it ftood, and of which it occupied qnly a part, according 
to travellers, does not excecd in its whole circumference a 
thoufand paces, that is, a fingle mile-—The children, then, in 
this place and it’s confines, from two years of age and under, 
who were cut off by Herod’s decree, muft have been but'a 
handful in comparifon. Why then fhould it be thought ftrange, 
that thefe Gentile writers, who had fo large a field before 
them, and who azeded to treat of fo great a variety of events 
interefting to the Roman government, fhould have been filent 
adout this laughter of fome babes in a finall corner of the Roman 
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empire, for the fake of the intereft of a petty prince? And how 
ridiculous is it to make their omiffion to mention it, a ground of 
unbelief, efpecially when it is confidered, that they eithe 
through ftudy of brevity, pafs Herod’s ftory altogether ; or if 
they do not, they comprize all they tell us about his elevation 
to the throne, his behaviour in it, his death, and the divifion 
of his kingdom among his fons, whofe very names withal 
they omit, in three or four lines.”-—In another place, on the 
fame fubject, he proceeds,—‘ As we believe, on Jofephus’s 
authority alone, many things about Herod which none befide 
him atteft ; fo we credit many things about the Cefars upor 
Tacitus’s relation, which Suetonius, who was his cotemporary, 
paffes; and many things upon Dio’s aflertion, though he lived 
about 100 years later, which neither of them mentions jp 
their hiftories of their lives and reigns. Is it not then very 
equitable to rely upon Matthew’s account of this action, 
though omitted by Jofephus ?’ 

Towards the clofe of the appendix it is added, * The {peedy 
alteration in the world itfelf, of which there are moft authentic 
monuments in the relations of heathen hiftorians, and in the 
refcripts of heathen princes and governors, is a ftrong proof 
of the truth of the miracles and prodigies, notwithftanding the 
filence of Jewith and Gentile writers, ftill remaining enemies 
to our religion, about them ; which is only a difficulty eafy to 
be folved from a knowledge of human nature, without faying, 
as Mr. Voltaire does in his ironicial fcoffing manner, ‘I fup- 
pofe God would not ajlow fuch divine things fhould be com- 
mitted to writing by profane hands.” 

We fhall only obferve, in the conclufion, that we have trufted 
to Mr. Findlay as to the fidelity of the quotations which he has 


made from the works of Mr, Voltaire. Uy 
Art. VII. An biftorical Effay on the Englifh Conftitution ; or, an 


impartial Enquiry into the eleflive Power of the People, from the 
firft Eftablifoment of the Saxons in this Kingdom. Wherein the 
Right of Parliament to tax cur difiant Provinces is explained and 

- juflified, upon fuch Conflitutional Principles as will afford an equal 
Security to the Colanifis as to their Brethren at home. 8Vv0 
4s. Boards. Dilly. 1771. 


FYNVHE inftitutions, laws, and cuftoms of the Northern na- 

tions have often been the pleafing fubjects of enquiry t 
the learned and curious, and we cannot be uninformed how 
much a ipirit of liberty prevailed among the Teutonic tribes 
in general. This is finely reprefented in Tacitus’s admirable 
Treatife on the Manners of the ancient Germans; in which 
treatife, as hath frequently been obferved, we may plainly dif- 


cern how early the foundations were laid of thofe free = 
ciples 
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ciples and modes of government which afterwards extended 
through the greateft part of Europe, and produced fuch extra- 
ordinary effects with regard to its i:tuation and affairs. 

Of all the —_ of Germany, none feem to have had a 
moré independent {pirit, or to have more fteadily preferved, 
and more wifely improved, the fy{tem which they brought with 
them from the Continent, than our Anglo-Saxon anceftors, It 
cannot juftly be denied that, from their inftitutions have been 
derived feveral of the moft valuable cuftoms, and of the moft 
jmportant privileges, which fubfift among us at prefent. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that the Saxon conftitution fhould be 
deemed a noble object of ftudy, by Englifh lawyers, politi- 
cians, and fcholars; and we believe that it will be found, upon 
enquiry, to have been the completeft model of government 
which hath ever been carried into practice. Such, at leaft, is 
the opinion of our moft judicious and enlightened antiquarians ; 
and, among the reft, of the fenfible Writer of the work before 
us. 
It is to be lamented that we have fo great a fcarcity of hifto- 
tical evidence, with refpe€&t to many things which relate to this 
admirable form of policy. Our Author obferves, however, 
that there are four fources from whence we may draw our in- 
telligence concerning the principles and manner of conducting 
the firft eftablifhment of our mode of government in this king- 
dom: firft, from the great remains of it we have, in our go- 
yernment, now in ufe; fecondly, from the feveral Saxon efta- 
blihments that are ftill in being, but of no ufe, with refpect 
to the end of their firft eftablifhment ; thirdly, from the glim- 
mering lights of ancient hiftoryy and, laftly, from the known 
alterations that have taken place at and fince the conquett. 
There are alfo, he fays, many cultoms, forms, principles, and 
doctrines, that have been handed down to us by tradition, 
which will ferve us as fo many land-marks to guide our fteps 
to the foundation of this ancient ftruéture, which is only bu- 
ried under the rubbifh colle&ted by time, and new eftablifh- 
ments. Our Effayift, availing himfelf of thefe advamtages, 
hath given a curious and entertaining account of the firft fet- 
tlement of our conftitution by the Saxons, to what is com- 
monly called the Norman conqueft; which account we {hall 
lay fomewhat largely before our Readers. 

Having premifed, that the principle of annual eleétion is the 
firft principle of a government that is founded on the natural 
nights of mankind, he defcribes the eftablifhment made by our 
anceftors, under the heptarchy, in the following manner : 

* They firft divided the land into fmall parts, and that divided 
the inhabitants upon that land, and made them a diftin& and fepa- 
tate people from anyother, This divifion they called a tithing. 

Here 
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Here they eftablifhed a government, which was, no doubt, the fame 
as that under which they lived in their mother-country ; and; witR 
as little doubt, we may fay, it was the fame which is ufed jn our 
corporations at this day ; as will hereafter more fully appear. The 
had two forts of tithings, one called a town-tithing, and the other 
a rural tithing. Thefe were governed upon the fame Principles 
only thus diftinguifhed ; as one is expreflive of a town, havin fock, 
a number of inhabitants as to make a tithing of itlelf; and the 
other of a tithing fituated in the rural part of the kingdom. Thug 
they went on, as they conquered the country, to divide the land 
till they had cut the whole kingdom into tithings, and ettablithed 
the fame form of government in each. 

‘In this manner they provided for the internal police of the 
whole country, which they veiled in the inhabitants of the refpec. 
tive tithings, who annually elected the magiltrates that were to ad. 
minifter juitice to them, agreeable to the laws and cuftoms they had 
brought with them from their mother-country. And this internal 
police was fo excellent in its nature, that it hath had the enco. 
miums of moft Authors of our hifory, who obferve, that, in the reign 
of Alfred, it was in fo great perfection, that, if a golden bracelet 
had been expofed upon the high road, no man durit have touched 
it. * 

‘ The principal officer of a tithing was vefled with the executive 
authority of the tithing. They had, likewife, a legiflative autho 
rity in every tithing, which made laws and regulations for the good 
government of the uthing. Teiides thefe they had a court of law, 
whofe jurifdiciion was confined within the fame limits: all which 
were created by the cleQive power of the people who were refident 
inhabitants of the tithing ; and the richt of eleétion was placed in 
every man that paid his fhot and bore his lot. From hence we ma 
eafily perceive, that, under the eftablifhment of thefe tithings, by 
reafon of their fmallnefs, the natura! rights of mankind might very 
well be preferved in the fulleft extent, as they could delegate their 
power by election, without any confufion or inconvenience to the 
inhabitants. 

‘ Having advanced thus far, I would make one obfervation; which 
is, that al] elcciive power in the people at jarge, after it had eftablithed 
the executive and legiflative authority in the tithing for one year, 
and duly veited the officers in their sefpective departments, thea 


topped, and proceeded no farther than the tithings. But the prin- . 


cipal officer of each tithing (whom for dillin¢tion’s fake we fhall call 
mayor) had afterwards the whole care of the intereft of the people 
of the tithing vefied in himfelf alone, in every matter that refpecied 
their-connection with the higher orders of the ttate: for thefe tithings 
were the root from whence al! authority in the higher orders of the 


_ ftate {prung. 


‘ The firit connection the tithings had with one another, was to 
form an eftablifhment for the military defence of the country. For 
this end, a number of thefe tithings were united together, fo far as 
related to their military concerns, This union necefiarily created 
a larger divifion of the land, equal to the number of tithings that 
were thus united; and this they called a wapentake, or Sais 2 
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Here, likewife, they eftablifhed a court of council, and a court of 
Jaw, which lait was called a wapentake-court. In the court of coun- 
cil, the chief magiftrates of every tithing aflembled to elect the ofhi- 
cers of the militia to their refpective command, and regulate all 
matters relating to the militia; in which every individual tithing 
was concerned. ‘The court of law was to enforce thefe regulations 
within that jurifdiction. 

‘ Let us now confider the third and laft divifion which they made 
in the land. ‘This was compofed of a certain number of wapentakes 
united together, which they called a fhire, or one complete fhare 
or part, into which they divided the land. ‘This divifion completed 
their fyftem of internal police, by uniting all the tithings within the 
fhire into one body, fubjeé&t to fuch laws and regulations as fhould 
be made in their fhiregemots, or fhireparliaments, for the benefit 
and good government of the fhire. 

‘The members that compofed the fhiregemot were ftill the 
chief officers of the tithings ; who always reprefented the tithings in 
every thing in which they were concerned. It was in this fhiregemot 
where the great officers of the fhire were elected to their office; who, 
confequently, were elected by the immediate reprefentatives of the 
people, but not by the people at large. This icems to fatisfy what 
hiftorians obferve, that the great officers of the thires were elected by 
their peers. What I underftand by this is, that they were elected by 
men who were members of the wittenagemot, or parliament, and 
confequéntly peers or equals, at that day, to any men in England. 
There were many titles that feem to have belonged to their fuperior 
orders of men; but they were only titles of office, and not perfonal 
titles of honour. And we fhall, hereafter, have occafion to obferve, 
that, when the office by which they held their titles was abolifhed, 
from that time the title vanifhed with it. 

‘ As this divifion comprehended many tithings, and many people, 
fo it had the greatef court of council in England, except the high 
court of parliament; and the chief officer was vefted with as high 
a jurifdi¢tion in the fhire, as the king in the kingdom, He was 
veiied with the executive authority, and was commander in chief of 
all the militia; in fhort, he was the fame in the ithire, as the king 
was in the kingdom. They had, likewife, a court of law, called the 


*D 


fhire-court ; to which, I make no doubt, every man might appeal 
who thought himéelf injured by the inferior courts in the fhire. Thefe 
diyifions in the land are what I call the fkeleton of the conititution, 
Which was animated and put in motion by all thele eftablifhments. 

* We may confider each fhire as acomplete government, furnithed 
with both a civil and a military power within its own jurifdiction. 
The expence attending each government of a thire was merely local, 
and confined to the fhire, which was fupported by taxes charged 
upon the people by the fhiregemot, with the afliitance of certain 
lands, appropriated to that purpofe, which was a clear and diftinct 
thing froma national expence, and never brought to the national 
account at all. And, indeed, it is the farne at this day, though 
conducted in a different manner; for the internal government of 
this kingdom is no expence to the ftate, and is founded. upon this 
equitable principle, that whatever expence concerns only a part, 
ought 
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ought to be paid by that part only; but what concerns the whole 
‘community ought to be paid by the whole community. I would here 
juft beg Icave to obferve, that the government eftablifhed for the in. 
ternal police of our American provinces, is founded apon the fame 
principles as that which our Saxon forefathers eftablifhed for the go. 
vernment of a fhire. And their connection with, and duty to the 
legiflative authority of the whole united kingdom, is, conftitutionally 
confidered, the fame in each. 

« Let us now fee by what mode of union thefe fhires became 
united together into a kingdom. And it will be found, I apprehend, 
that they purfued the fame principles which they had ufed in every 
other eftablifhment; that is to fay, wherever a combined intere# 
was concerned, and the people at large were affected by it, the im- 
mediate deputies of the people, who were always the chief officers 
of the tithings for the time being, met together to attend to the re- 
{petive interefts of their conftituents ; and a majority of voices al- 
ways bound the whole, and determined for any meafure that wa 
f{uppofed to operate for the good of the whole combined body. This 
meeting of the deputies of the people was called. by the Saxons, 
the wittena-gemot, or an affembly of the wife men of the nation, 
which compofed this national council and legiflative authority. 

* Let us fuppofe, for inftance, that one of thefe fmall kingdoms 
was compofed of five fhires; then a deputy from every tithing within 
the five fhires, meeting together, would compofe the confituent 
parts of the parliament of the little kingdom to which they belonged, 
This agrees with what St. Ammon * fays, in his Effay on the Legifla- 
tive authority of England, that the judges, or chief officers of the 
tithings, reprefented the tithings in the Saxon wittena-gemot, or 
parliament. 

‘ We know very well what town tithings, or boroughs are, be- 
caufe they are now in ufe, in fome refpeéts, for the fame purpofe as 
formerly ; but we are not fo well acquainted with the dimenfions of 
the rural tithings, according to their ancient eftablifhment. But it 
is very probable that the divifion in the land, which we now call the 
high conftable’s divifion, was the bounds of the ancient rural tithings: 
and what makes this the more probable is, that the high conftable, 
an his divifion, is a man of a very high authority, even at this day, 
and as ancient a peace officer as any in the kingdom. However, be 
that as it will, from what has been faid we may conclude, that the 
conftituent parts of the legiflative authority, during the heptarchy, 
confifted of two bodies of men, which were both elective ; and re- 
f{pectively reprefented the inhabitants of the towns, and the inhabi- 
tants of the rural parts of the kiagdom. : 

* But as a coniiderable alteration was made, in this refpeét, at 
the union of the feven kingdoms into one, by Alfred the Great, it 
will be proper here to remark the conftituent parts of the parliaments, 
and the rights of election of the people, during the heptarchy. Firft, 
the reprefentatives of the town tithings, or boroughs, were always 
their chief magiftrates for the time being, by virtue of their office ; 
to which they were annually elected, -by every man that was a refi- 
dent inhabitant of the town and that paid his fhot and bore his lot. 
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t Secondly, the reprefentatives of the rural tithings were, likewife, 
their chief magiftrates for the time being, by virtue of their office 3 
to which they were annually elected, by every man that was a refi- 
dent inhabitant of a rural tithing, and that paid his fhot and bore 


his lot. 
‘ Hence it is evident, that the people never delegated their power 


to their members of parliament for a longer time than one year: 
becaufe the powers, vefted in them, mutt of courfe expire with their 
ofice; they being mayors, or chief magiitrates, in their re{pective 
divifions : and before fuch a member was out of his office, as mayor 


he was obliged by law (ex officio) to aflemble the people of the 
town, for the election of officers, to ferve for the enfuing year; the 
principal of whom was their mayor elect, who, confequently, was 
their member elect: and, for the fame reafon, it was not in the power 
of the king to continue the fame parliament longer’than one year, 
Thus we fee that the conftitution hath doubly armed itfelf againft 
long parliaments, by confining the power of the members within the 


duty of an annual office.’ 
Piom the ftate of things under the heptarchy, our Author 


proceeds to the ftate of things under the monarchy ; and intro 
duces this part of his fubjeét with fome obfervations concern 
ing the origin of our houfe of Lords, and the excellent charac- 
ter of Alfred the Great. When, under the heptarchy, it was 
neceflary for the Saxon nations to unite together for their mu- 
tual. protection and defence, one of the feven kings was always 
chofen generaliffimo over the whole body; and they appointed 
him a ftanding council, of a certain number of deputies, from 
each ftate, without whofe advice and concurrence it is probable 
he could not act. The deputies, who compofed this great 
ftanding council, were raifed to their truft by the joint confent 
of the king and parliament of the little kingdom from whence 
they were fent. When Alfred united the feven kingdoms into 
one, * he, undoubtedly, (fays out ingenious Writer) with the 
approbation of the people, incorporated this great council, as 
afeparate branch of the wittena-gemot, or parliament; fo that 
they ftill continued to be the king’s great council, and a brancli 
of the legiflative authority, which they are at this day. In 
confirmation of which it is obfervable, that the confent of the 
parliament continued neceflary for creating a baron of the realm, 
about as low down as Henry the Seventh.’ 

When one parliament was to be eftablifhed in the room of 
feven, for the fervice of the whole united kingdom, the queftion 
muft have been how to reduce the reprefentatives to fuch 4 
number as would be convenient for tranfacting the bufinefs of 
the nation, and yet preferve the elective power of the people 
unhurt. Our Saxon anceftors, according to the account given 
by our Author, were exceedingly happy in their removal of this 
difficulty. 

Rey, June 1771. Li * They 
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‘ They excluded, fays he, from this parliament, all the reprefen- 
tatives of the rural tithings, as being a body of men the mof nuy- 
merous of any, confidered collectively, and yet elected by the feweft 
people, in proportion ; which muft be very evident, fince the rural 
part of the kingdom muft, of courfe, be more thinly inhabited than 
the towns ; befides, the town tithings, or boroughs, where a great 
number of inhabitants are collected together upon a {mall compafs 
of ground, were undoubtedly the moft conveniently fituated for the 
commodious exercife of the elective power of the people. And the 
towns being few, in comparifon to the rural tithings, and at the 
fame time difperfed over the whole country, were the beft adapted 
to receive the regulations they intended to make in their plan of 
forming the conftituent parts of the new parliament. 

‘ In fatisfaction for abolifhing the reprefentatives of the rural 
tithings, they fubftituted two new bodies of men. The firft, as hath 
been hinted before, were the members of the great council of the 
nation, which attended the generaliflimo under the heptarchy; who 
were, upon this occafion, incorporated as a diftinét branch of the par- 
Hiament, under the monarchy. And whatever their power might be, 
as the king’s great council, they were now incorporated as a diftin& 
branch of our parliament ; as a body of great freeholders, exercifing 
their legiflative power in perfon; and for that reafon have fince, by 
way of eminence, been ftiled barons of the realm. It is upon this 

round that our houfe of commons are of opinion that a lord of par- 
cont hath no right to interfere in matters of election. 

‘ Though the barons of the realm carried into parliament the 
greateft concern for the intereft of the rural part of the kingdom, 
of which, perhaps, they were the greateft proprietors; yet, not 
being elective, they were not fuch a body of men as the conftitution 
and the fafety of the inhabitants of the rural tithings required; and 
therefore they conitituted fhire ele¢tions, for two members to repre- 
fent the fhire in parliament ; and thofe reprefentatives were the ori- 
gin of our knights of the fhire. 

‘ The barons of the realm, and the knights of the fhires, I confi- 
der as two bodies of men that were fubilituted, at the eftablifhment 
of the monarchy under Alfred the Great, in the place of thofe re- 
prefentatives that ufed to ferve, under the heptarchy, for the rural 
tithings. The alteration that was made, with refpect to the towns, 
or boroughs, was fimply this; that all boroughs that ufed to fend 
one member to the little parliament, to which they belonged under 
the heptarchy, fhould, for the future, fend two to the great parlia- 
ment of England. 

‘ Thus the feven kingdoms of the heptarchy became finally united 
under one king, or chief magiftrate, and one parliament: by which 
means the inembers were properly reduced to a convenient number, 
to hear and to be heard, to inform and to be informed, by argu- 
ment and debate; which is no fmall difficulty in a government 
founded upon the common rights of mankind, where the elective 
power of the pecrle is diffufed through a whole kingdom like that 
of England.’ 
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The Author now concludes this part of his fubject, by enumerating 
the conftituent parts of the parliament, as it was thus new molelled 
under the infpection of Alfred the Great : 

‘ Firft, it confifted of the barons of the realm, created by the mu- 
tual confent of the king and parliament. 

‘ Secondly, of the knights of the fhires, elected by the rural in- 
habitants of the fhires, paying their fhot and bearing their lot. 

‘ Thirdly, of the burgeffes, who reprefented the people of the 
towns, and were elected by every refident inhabitant that paid his 
fhot and bore his lot. 

‘ I have thus endeavoured to give the hiftory of the mode of go- 
vernment introduced into this kingdom, by our Saxon forefathers, 
about the year 450, to the union of the feven kingdoms into one, 
when the conftitution of this country became finally eftablifhed as a 
great nation. And whoever attentively confiders this matter will 
fee that our Saxon forefathers had only one mode of government, 
which they made ufe of on all occafions, both to govern a town, a 
city, a wapentake, a fhire, or a kingdom: and that the power 
veited in our Saxon kings was circum{cribed by the fame rule, was 
of the fame genius, {pirit, and temper, as that vefted in the chief 
magiftrate of acity. The only difference between them was 1n the 
circle and duration of their authority ; the care of the one being an- 
nual, and confined within the wails of his city, and the care of the 
other being for life, and extended over the whole kingdom. 

‘ There were three things effentially neceflary to form a Saxon 
government, which they applied to every cafe where a combined in- 
tereft was concerned; and thefe were a court of council, a court of 
law, and a chief magiftrate. A court of council, to confider what 
was for the benefit of the whole fociety ; and to make laws, orders, 
and regulations, for the good government of the people within that 
jurifdiction. A court of law, to enforce due obedience to the atts 
and orders of the court of council. One chief magiftrate, who was 
vefted with the executive authority to adminifter the conititution to 
the people, and whofe duty it was to take care that every man 
within his jurifdiction paid a due obedience to the law. 

‘In this manner every borough was furnished with a court of 
council, a court of law, and a chief magiilrate. Every wapentake 
and rural tithing had the fame. Every fhire had likewife a court of 
council, called the fhire-gemot, and a court of law, called the fhire- 
court, and a chief magiitrate. The fame eftablifhment held good 
in the adminiftration of the government of the whole kingdom: for 
the court of council was the high court of parliament; the king’s 
court was the court of law; and the king himfelf was the chief ma- 
giftrate. As it was impoflible for the chief magiftrate, in great 
towns, to execute the bufinefs without encroaching too much upon 
his time, and hindering his attendance upon the higher orders of 
the ftlate, where his prefence was more particularly neceffary, they 
elected a number of men, whofe bufinefs was to aflift the chief magi- 
ftrate in the execution of his duty at home. The principal of thefe 
were what we now call the aldermen of a town; and there were be- 


‘fides many other infertor officers. 
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‘ The firft duty that the chief magiftrates of the tithings had out 
of their own divifion, was to attend at the wapentake meeting, 
where they formed the wapentake court of council. Their fecond 
duty was to attend at the fhire-gemots, where they again formed 
the court council, And, laitly, they attended in the wittena-gemot, 
where they formed the common council in the high court of par- 
liament, 

‘ It is very evident from hiftory, and I think it is generally agreed, 
that our Saxon kings, after their eftablifhment in England, enjoyed 
the crown during their natural lives; and that, at their death, their 
fuccefior was elected to his office by the parliament: however, they 
generally gave the preference to fome one of the fame family, who 
was capable of executing his office in perfon: for our Saxon fore- 
fathers had no principle in their mode of government, by which 
power, or office, could be obtained peaceably by any other means 
than by receiving it from fome body of men who had a right to 
give it. 

‘ Were an old Saxon to rife out of his grave, and be told, that 
there was an hereditary right to power in kings, and that England 
was fometimes governed by a child, he would be greatly furprized, 
and tell you it was the oddeft conception that ever entered the mind 
of man. And yet, as things are now fituated, wife men are of opie 
nion that chance, in this cafe, is better than choofing.’ 

We have chiefly confined our extracts to this part of the 
hiftorical Eflay, not only becaufe they affotd an entertaining 
account of the political wifdom of our anceftors, but becaufe 
they exhibit Jikewife the grounds on which our Author builds 
his reafonings in the remainder of his performance. ‘The an- 
nual exercife, in particular, of elective power, he juftly infifts 
upon as the quinteflence, the life, and foul of the Saxon con- 
ftitution; and upon this principle he ftrictly examines, and 
feverely condemns, the alterations that have taken place in fuc- 
ceeding periods of the Englifh government. We could with 
pleafure tranfcribe many of his obfervations, if it would not 
extend the prefent article to an improper length. In moft 
things we entirely agree with him, and efpecially in his con- 
demnation of the members of the long parliament of 1640, 
for procuring an act that the parliament fhould not be diffalved 
suithout the confent of both houfes. ‘This memorable event, he 
fays, will be marked, in our future annals, like that of Ma- 
rius and Sylla, in the Roman Hiltory, who taught future ad- 
venturers the way to deitroy the Roman conftitution, and 
make flaves of the people: for it is the firft inftance, in the 
Englifh hiftory, wherein the Houfe of Commons impioufly 
violated the rights of the people, and gained an eftablifhment 
by act of parliament, by confenting to a Jaw for their own du- 
ration ; whence the elective power of the people was deftroyed, 
and our free fiate converted into a fixed and flanding oe 
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We equally concur with our Author in his cenfures of the 
ariftocratical meafures that have fince been purfued, and par- 
ticularly the feptennial act, which has fettered down the elec- 
tive power of the Englifh in fuch a manner that it is only tuf- 
fered to go abroad, once in feven years, for an airing. 

But though, in general, we greatly approve of the perform- 
ance before us, we by no means confider it as free from errors, 
Faéts are not, in every inftance, accurately ftated, nor are the 
remarks always judicious. It is a capital defect in this hifto- 
rical Effay, that the authorities on which it is grounded are 
wholly omitted. Thefe were the more neceflary and delirable 
inthe account of the Saxon government, as many things re- 
Jating to it are involved in much controverfy and difficulty. 
Indeed, the infertion of the proper authorities would have 
raifed what, at prefent, can be confidered as little more than 
a temporary political pamphlet, into the character of a folid 
and Jafting treatife on the true nature of the Englifh confti- 


tution. 
The Author’s vindication of the right of parliament to tax 


our diftant colonies, is worthy of attention. K. 





Art. VIII. Memoirs of Agriculture and other aconomical Arts, 
By Robert Doffie, Efquire. Vol. II. 8vo. 5s. Buards, 
Nourfe. 1771. 


E introduced our Review of the former volume * of this 
work, by offering our congratulations to the public, 
that the ftudy of agriculture, and other ceconomical arts (always 
of confefledly great advantage, and peculiarly fo under the cir- 
cumftances of high price of labour, &c.) was puriued by men 
of fortune, the moft proper perfons to rifque the expence of un- 
tried experiments ; and we obferved, that as a channel was ne- 
ceflary to communicate improvements, fo the London Society for 
Encouragement of Arts, &c. had, by unforefeen accidents, been 
hindered from opening one for improvements addrefled to them, 
but had now encouraged Mr. Doffie to publith, from time to 
time, fuch pieces on the fubjedts of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, as they think proper to lay before the public. 

After the fpace of about three years, we are prefented with 
the fecond volume, which we fhall treat with that re/peé? whicn 
the patronage of the Publifher deferves, and with the freedom 
which our duty requires. 

The preface informs us, that an earlier publication of this 
volume, promifed at the time when the former was completed, 
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had been hindered by untorefeen accidents; and that an omif- 
ficn of the continuation of the proceedings of the Society, is 
to be afcribed to certain alterations in thofe proceedings, “Mr. 
Doflie promifes, however, this continuation in his third volume; 
and recommends the contents of this fecond voiume as com- 
penfating for that delay. He apologizes for the republication of 
feveral pieces, by obferving that moft of them had been fur- 
reptitioufly obtained *, and faultily printed, fo as to be un- 
worthy of the Society. He recommends the pieces not com- 
municated by the Society, as of apparent importance, and mo- 
deftly defends the laft article of this collection, viz. his own 
diflertation on the murrain. We think, indeed, the objeéion 
to it, as being treated too fctentifically, i) grounded. In fhort, we 
honeftly deem it of more value than all the reft of the articles 
here collected. 

The firft article gives Mr. Baldwin’s * improved method of 
cultivating lucerne.’—This Gentleman propofes to fhew that 
his diftance of rows in drilling lucerne, viz. 20 inches, is fu- 
perior to that of Meffrs. Tull, Lullin, Du Hamel,-&c. &c. 
viz. 40 inches. But he ftates his experiments in fo confufed 
a manner, that he muft be an Oedipus who difcovers his con- 
clufion from,his premifes, viz. that the produce of a rod of his 
is 2 cwt. and 1 ]b. whereas Mr, Baker’s produce is only 1 cwt. 
and 12]b. But, on fuppofition that the produce, as afcertained 
by Mr. Baldwin, be exa&, it is fo indecifive as to be of no va- 
Jue ; for Mr. Baker’s produce was only the fecond year’s growth, 
and Mr. Baldwin’s the third. Who fees not the inadequatenefs 
of the parts of the comparifon ? 





* By this is meant the publication whofe title is ‘* De Re Ruftied,” 
which we did not properly review, but gave a flight account of, as to 
the titles of the main pieces, and the names of their Authors, in 
our number for February laft. ‘The Editor of the Memoirs of Agri- 
culture afferts, that the pieces for which the Society give pre- 
miums, become their property, and that they have configned them to 
the publication of Mr. Doffe ; fo that every other publication, whether 
with or without the leave of the Authors, muft be furreptitious. 
This feems reafonable. Fame adds, that the Editor of them, in the 
publication ftiled ** De Re Rufticd,” is above pecuniary emoluments, 


and publifhed them out of pique to Mr. Dofe, whofe publication he — 


boafted hereby to foreftall; but that the fuccefs has not anfwered 
his expectation, either as to reputation or profit. Fame is often a 
tattling goflip ; but if fhe fpeaks truth in all this, we rejoice that 
fuch a defign was thus fruftrated.—So far as the public is concerned, 
it is our duty to obferve, that it is much more their intereft to be 
ferved with a regular publication of the pieces which the Society 
approve, by a channel which they point out, than to be deceived 
into a double purchaie of the fame work by {urreptitious editions. 


His 
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His calculation that an acre will keep five horfes three 
weeks, or one horfe fifteen weeks, is not at al] to the honour 
of lucerne, notwithftanding his encomiums, Who can guefs 
what is meant by riz and 12 1b. of fat of Welch wethers? Is 
the weight of the quarters meant ? What proof of the goodnefs 
of Jucerne is this? 

This Gentleman now expatiates on his own new-invented 
borfe-hoe and hoe-plough, and recommends the man who makes 
them (under his direction) to the Society. We fhould be forry 
to check a fpirit of recompenfing the labours of any ingenious, 
bone? man ; but, from Mr. Baldwin’s defcription, thefe inftru- 
ments feem liable to the inconveniences found in their prede- 
ceflors, though extolled beyond meafure. 

Art. II. contains a receipt of the late excellent P. Wych, Efq; 
for a cheap +, durable, and handfome coping of walls: 

RK Of fuch plafter as is commonly burnt for floors about 
Nottingham, 4 or 5 bufhels; beat it to fine powder, then fift 
and put it into a trough, and mix therewith 1 bufhel of pure 
afhes of coals, well calcined. Pour on water till the whole 
becomes good mortar. Lay this in wooden frames of 12 feet in 
lereth on your walls, well f{moothed with common mortar and 
dry, the thicknefs of 2 inches at each fide, and 3 inches in the 
middle. When the frame is moved, to proceed with the work, 
leave an interval of 2 inches for this coping to extend itfelf, fo 
as to meet the laft frame-work.—This is the fum of a much 
more diffufive narrativee—Mr. Doffie well obferves, that any 
tarras, plafter, or calcined gypfum, may be applied with as much 
fuccefs as the fpecies here particularized: alfo, that though 
Mr. Wych ules old plafter new calcined, yet frefh is much bet- 


ter; and we fuppofe it ufed. 

Art. III. is Mr. Doffie’s account of a recipe for making mor- 
tar impenetrable to moitture, and of great hardnefs and durability, 
fuppofed to be that of the ancients.—Communicated by him to 
the Society, &c. in 1760.—N. 8. Lord M ] had it 
from a gentleman of Neuwfchaiel, and faw the mortar, and gave 
the following recipe to Mr. Dae/fie : 

R * Mix thoroughly one-fourth of frefh unflaked lime with 
three-fourths of fand, and let five labourers make mortar of 
thefe ingredients by pouring on water, with trowels, to fupply 
one maton, who muit, when the materials are fufficiently 
mixed, apply it inftantly as cement or pilaffer, and it will become 
hard as ftone.’ This is the fummary of the recipe. 

t N. B. Mr. Wych rates the fquare-foot of this coping only 14d. 
and fays it has lafted 20 years. 
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Mr. Dzffie well notes, that the lime ufed fhould be ffome-/im,- 
that before ufe it fhould be preferved from accefs of air or wet, 
and the plafter fcreened for fome time from fun and wind. He 
remarks well, that the excellence of it arifes from the particu- 
Jar attraction betwixt dime and fand, which is deftroyed by fla- 
king of the lime. He advifes the ufe of /Limmed milk inftead of 
water. For the fimilarity of this mortar to that of the ancients, 
Mr. Doffie refers us to Pliny, Vitruvius, &c. 

Art. LV. gives the Rev. Mr. Howman’s obfervations on the 
utility of the drill hufbandry, and on the turnip-cabbage, and 
raifing of white clover by manure. 

This very fenfible but modeft clergyman will allow the drill 
method very profitable in /ome particulars, but moft juftly en- 
tertains many doubts whether the public would receive any ad- 
vantage from the wniverfal prevalence of it.’ Here Mr. Doffe 
has a note, ¢ that the warmef? of the rational advocates for tne 
drill hufbandry have never pretended that the univerfal practice 
of it in the culture of wheat would afford either public or pri- 
vate benefit.” We are glad to hear this; but we cannot agree 
with Mr. Doffie in the fequel of his note, that there are any 
accounts yet ¢ Jaid before the public which prewde any founda- 
tion towards deciding that there is even one particular cafe in 
which the drill culture of wheat can be profitable, either to the 
farmer or public.” We fhall confirm our opinion, in our review 
of Sir D, Legard’s account. 

The acute and judicious Mr. Howman obferves, in this ac- 
count, that according to Sir D. Legard’s conceffions, ft, the 
comparifon is to be made between the ufe of the dri// and the 
kroad-cafl hufbandry, according to the modern improvements of 
introducing turnips and clover inftead of fallow; and, adly, 
the advantage of one methcd over the other is not to be deter- 
mined in a particular crop, but by many fucceffive ones. Mr. 
Flowman is fo genteel as to allow Sir D. Legard, that in a com- 
parifon of /everal crops the drill method was fuperior; but we 
cannot pay Sir Digby that compliment, as we fhall fhew, in our 
review of hjs Jatter account. Mr. Howman, however, denies the 
general propofition, that ¢ the drill method is /uperior.’? Here 
Mr. De/fe has another note, viz. that ¢ this word /uperior, when 
aplied to drill cu/ture of wheat compared with bread-caff, muft be 
taken in a limited not ab/olute fenfe.’? We have a proper efteem for 
Mr. Doffte (efpecially as a writer on the murrain) but he muft for- 
give our bread /mile on this occafion. Sir D. Legard manifeftly 
contends that the drill culture of wheat is on the whole the 
fuperior mode. Mr. Doffie contends that this fuperiority is not 


gtjolute but limited. Look to the fequel of his note, and you 


{cc that, in his ppinion, it is not even true in a limited fenfe. 
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s As far as any improvements in the drill culture have been 
hitherto laid open to the world (that is, including Sir D. Le- 
gard’s) there are more cafes where the broad-caft would be more 
advantazeous than the drill.’—Is not this pieafant, Reader ?— 
Let us hear the equally acute and candid Mr. Hewman: 
‘ For the public it certainly cannot be moft profitable, whilft 
it produces a lefs quantity of grain upon a given quantity of 
Jand ; for then, in order to raife the fame quantity of grain, 
we muft take more land ; and if fo, what becomes of our clover 
and turnips, the neceflary provifion for our live ftock? If, on 
the contrary, we fhould in the driil way cultivate the fame quan- 
tity cf land for each refpective crop, as we do now, then there 
would be a deficiency in every crop. { think, therefore, that 
the drill never can be pronounced to be the /upertor method, 
till it can be demonfirated that it produces an equal quantity of 
grain, acre for acre.’ A fenfible Reader will, on this occafion, 
exclaim to Mr. Howman, as our Harry the Eighth did to Cran- 
mer, ** You have got the right few by the ear!” The can- 
did Mr. Hozvman proceeds: ¢ Then, indeed, I wil! acknow- 
ledge it to be wvaftly fuperior ; as there will be a faving of feed 
(a great national confideration) and a great quantity of ma- 
nure may be applied to pafture land, with much profit.”. But 
here we muft beg leave to diflent from Mr. Howman. 

In our review of the former volume of thefe Memoirs we ob- 
ferved, ** the manifeft faving of manure and feed feems to be the 
main fupports of its alledged fuperiority,” p. 151 of our Re- 
view above referred to. But we have fince been convinced, by 
the experiments of Mr. Young, that there is no fuch faving of 
feed as has been pretended, and that manure is wanted to drill 
crops as much as to broad-caft; nay, that drill crops often pay 
for a full fallow. On the fuppofition that one bufhel of feed 
was quite fufficient for an acre (as aflerted in p. 354 of the 
Memoirs) we juftly exclaimed againft fowing three, as little 
fhort of wilful wafte. But we are now fully convinced that 
the drillers have done all they could to ruin broad-caft crops, 
by perfuading men to fow far too little feed; and the public 
are much obliged to Mr. Young for undeceiving them in fo 
material a point. As we advifed the common farmers to try 
that delufive adyice of the drillers, they have a right to this 
our retractation. Befide, we muft remind Mr. Howman, 
that if the quantity of produc by the drill were equal to that 
by the broad-caft, the faved feed would be a trifle in com- 
parifon of the fuperiority of expence in the drill method.—On 
Mr. Howman’s honeft exhortation of Sir D. Legard to try to pro- 
duce an equal quantity of corn by the drill as by broad-caf?, Mr. 
Doffie obferves, in a note, that § it feems not very probable that 
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a quantity of ground, much lefs than half, fhould be made to 
produce [without manure too] as much as the whole.” This 
would be wAgoy nusou mavlos with a witnefs,—He talks of this 
equality of crops as founded on /ome experiments, but owns that 
neither the in/ffruments, nor manner of uling them, are known, 
He promifes, however, in a fubfequent article, to fpecify in 
what particular cafes the drili method feems advantageous, — 
Mr. Howman gives an account of a crop of 8} quarters of oats 
as a proof of the great effects of pulverifation, and thinks it an 
hint that the principles of the new hufbandry may be advanta- 
geoufly applied to the o/d. 

Mr. Howman has difcovered a notorious fallacy in Sir D, 
Legard’s reafoning, which we had marked for cenfure; but as 
he has anticipated us, Jet him enjoy the honour. ¢‘ The profit, 
fays he, in a great meafure arifes from cultivating the fum total 
with grain in the drill inftance; whereas the broad-caft muft 
be divided into four equal parts, fo that the value of the grain 
produced by the drill exceeds the value of the grain, turnips, 
and clover, produced by the broad-caft. But this would be an 
impoffibility in univerfal practice; fome part of the land muft 
be appropriated to clover and turnips,’ &c. p. 35. The fallacy 
is fo apparent, that we blufh for its author’s fuffering it to 
efcape his pen. 

Mr. Howman juftly obferves, that the prices of labour, ma- 
nure, produét, &c. are fo different in different parts of England, 
that nothing general can be concluded from particular inftances, 
and would have quantities only exprefled, and value left to every 
Reader to fubftitute. But we think with Mr. Doffie, in a note 
on the place, that money fhould be expreffed, and Readers left 
to make the feveral charges agreeable to their fituation. 

Mr. Howman mentions two inftances (in confirmation of Sir 
D. Legard’s aflertion) of white clover’s being raifed by manure, 
and adds, that his was pond-mud; and remarks, that dung 
rotted to black mould has the fame effe&t. Mr. Doffie, ina 
note, mentions other inftances, and concludes the effeét to arife 
from the quantity not quality of the manure. But what is this 
obfervation? The effect evidently arifes from the manure’s 
warming and opening the foil. Muft not a larger quantity of 
weaker manure equal a fmaller quantity of fronger ? ‘This is no 
new difcovery. 

This obferving, ingenious clergyman remarks, that his turnip- 
cabbages fuffered in the froft of 1768, fooner than his turnips. 
Mr. Doffie remarks, in a note, that the local hardinefs of plants 
fhould be attended to. The agricultural philofopher, however, 


will not ftop here at the fact, but proceed to enquire into the 
caufe, 
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Art. V. contains Mr. Reynolds’s obfervations on the turmip- 
yooted-cabbage, ot cabbage-turnip, and on raifing melons in bark alone. 

In our conclufion of the review of the former volume of this 
work, we exprefled a fear Jeit Mr. Doffie fhould be tempted by 
the Society’s patronage, to practife fomething like Author-craft, 
by fwelling, &c. See p. 153 —Wehave fo much refpect for the 
work and for Mr. Doffie, that we are neceffitated, by our duty, 
to inftance the continual repetition of Dr. Templeman’s letters, 
which are neither entertaining nor infiruétive, as an afterifm 
would fufficiently denote the pieces which came recommended 
by the Society. 

Mr. Reynolds’s letter to Dr. Templeman, prefixed to this ar- 
ticle (or a part of it) informs the Reader that the tops of the 
cabbage-turnip, when boiled, exceed all greens in colour, and 
the roots fliced improve foops for a prince. He yet knows not 


’ whether the root is biennial, triennial, or perennial, We appre- 


ti he — 





hend that the late fevere winter will determine this point. 

We have, in our review of the former volume of this work, 

iven a general account of this plant from Mr. Reynolds, and 
fhall therefore only add here what feems new and confiderable. 
Mr. Reynolds’s firft remark is, that half an acre of cabbage- 
turnip produced 17 tons of rich food; and Mr. Doffie calcu- 
lates from Mr. Reynolds’s account of the ftuck kept, that the 
value is mtne pounds eighteen fillings per acre, or 71. 10s. clear 
prot. This is certainly very confiderable. Mr. Reynolds’s 
fecond remark is, that thefe plants may be propagated through 
all fummer, and gives an inftance of propagating them fuccefs-_ 
fully by fowing them as late as Augu/? the 24th. Mr. Reynolds’s 
third remark is, that this root promifes plenty of winter-food 
for cattle. He propofes to plant this root after rye, peafe, and 
rege oats are reaped, and affirms that an acre may be planted 
or7s. 

Mr. Doffie, in a note, candidly owns, that perfons who have 
propagated this root from Mr. Reynolds’s feed, complain that 
it amounts not to Mr. Reynolds’s boafted magnitude; and as 
candidly anfwers, that their foil may occafion this failures 
that Mr. Reynolds’s foil was not rich, and that this root ap- 
pears to have many advantages over turnips. Mr. Doflie alfo 
in another note obferves, that from Mr. Reynolds’s further vei 
bal account, tranfplantation of this root feems preferable to fow- 
g, tn hoeing. : 

_ Mr. Reynolds fteeps his melon feeds in warm milk, fets them 
in powdered bark, in a bed of common bark, covered with glafs 


frames, &c. 
| [To be concluded in our next.] C.- ~& 


Art. IX. 
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Art. 1X. Martini Lifter, M.D. Aiforie five Synopfis Conchy. 


liorum et Tabularum Anatomicarum. Lditis altera, te. 

. Oxon. 1770. Folio. 31. 13s. 6d. in Sheets. Prince at 

Oxfo:d. Payne and White, London. 

HIS work was publifhed by Dr. Lifter in detached and 
feparate parcels, and at different times. Some of thefe 
were printed off without any names or defcriptions of the thells; 
others had both: then a new impreffion was made of the for- 
mer, and defcriptions, &c. added. ‘Thefe detached pieces the 

Doétor prefented to his friends, or let a few of them go into 
public fale. But it is plain that no regular method was ob- 
ferved in this affair: for of numberiefs copies which were ex- 
tant, .very few were perfect in every part. The plates of 
fhells were depofited in the Mufeum at Oxford. Mr. White. 
fide, keeper of that Mufeum, did, about the year (as I con- 
jeQure) 1721, take off a few impreflicns of the work, which 
are the moft perfect of any before this new edition; but they 
had ftill many faults. 

_In 1769 the book became fo very fcarce, that a copy, tolera- 
bly perfect, fold for 121. The curators of the Oxford prefs de- 
termined to print a new edition of it, and committed the care 
of it to the prefent keeper of the Mufeum. 

In this new edition the literal errors, which were numerous 
in the defcriptive part, are corrected. 

The references to the anatomical tables are alfo accurately ad- 

jufted, 
;, As it was impoffible to alter the difpofition of the fhells to 
correfpond with the more improved fyftems of natural hiftory, 
the Editor * has endeavoured to obviate that difficulty by add- 
ing two indexes. 

The firft is a kind of fyllabus of Dr. Lifter’s method of clafs 
fing the thells. 

The other is taken from the laft difpofition of Dr. Linnzus, 
with references to the plates of this work, as exact as it was in 
the power of the Editor to make them, 

. By thefe indexes the Reader is enabled to find inftantly any 
fpecimen he is in fearch of, which was almoft impoffible in any 
fortber edition. 

The laft index alfo, being printed on a ftrong paper capable 
of bearing ink, and having large margins and fpaces left, will 
be of great ufe to the colle&tors of thefe natural bodies towards 
arranging their own cabinets, fupplying the Englifh names, 
and correcting thofe miftakes which the fituation of the Editor 
made it impoffible for him to avoid. 

Some few obfervations of Dr. Lifter’s are inferted in the work. 





" # William Huddesford, B.D. Fellow of Tuinity College. an 
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The new edition confilts of 1059 plates, exclufive of the ana- 
tomical ones. It has the two plates mentioned in Gaignat’s 
catalogue. Paris, 1769. 

(From a Correfpondent. ) 





ser. X. Obfervations on the external Ufe of Preparations of Lead, 
with fome general Remarks on topical Medicines. By John 
Aikin, Surgeon. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1771. ° 


T would tend greatly to the advancement of medical know- 

ledge, and to the advantage of the public, if the real merits 
of newly-difcovered or propofed medicines were always difcufled 
with the fame philofophical fpirit and intelligence, and with the 
fame temper and impartiality which are manifefted in this very 
fenfible and well-written pamphlet. ‘The difcoverers or patro- | 
nifers of new medicines, by their indifcriminate and too exten- 


- five recommendations of them, frequently indifpofe the fober and 
| ational part of the faculty againft the reception of them. The 


various preparations of lead, in particular, which have la:ely been 
fo ftrongly recommended by M. Goulard, as topical medicines 
adapted to anfwer the moft various and even contrary indica- 
tions, and as poffefled of a kind of elective power of penetrating 
fo far into the habit, as todo good, while they refrain from en- 
tering deeper to do mifchief, however valuable they may really 
be for fome purpofes, run fome hazard of a total rejection, on 
account of this mode of indifcriminate and univerfal recommen- 
dation. The Author, however, fenfible that M. Goulard has 
faid many things in their favour, which well deferve attention, 
and defirous to feparate and diftinguifh their real virtues from 
the fanguine additions of a prejudiced admirer, attempts to place 
thefe medicines upon the rational footing of others in common 
practice, and to fhew what may, and what may not be expected 
from them; affigning to them their proper rank among chirur- 
gical topics, not merely upon the confidence of theoretical rea- 
foning, but ‘on a very extenfive and accurate obfervation of 
their effects in real practice.’ 

After fome fhort preliminary obfervations on the different me- 
éicinal preparations of lead, Mr. Aikin treats of the penetrabili- 
ty and primary effects of faturnine preparations. On the firft of 
thefe fubjeéts the Author juftly reprehends M. Goulard for that 
‘licentious fpirit of conjeéture’ which he indulges, when, in 
accounting for the effects of thefe topics, he reprefents their mi- 
nute and fubtle particles entering the pores, forcing themfelves 
through, grinding down, and dividing the obftructing matter, 
and then, after having performed the bulinefs, retreating through 
the fame paflages and this, with ali the confidence of a fpec- 
tator, who had actually feen them employed in this work through 
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a microfcope. The Author, with a commendable degree of 
fcepticifm, appears rather inclined to doubt of the penetration of 
the faturnine particles to any confiderable depth, ona confider- 
ation of their remarkable ftipticity and evident aftringency 3 and 
becaufe none of thofe pernicious effects which attend the inter- 
nal exhibition of this metal, have been obferved, even in the 
{maileft degree, to foliow the moft liberal external adminiftra- 
tion of it. M. Goulard’s own teftimony on this head is fully 
corroborated by that of the Author, who, after an attentive ob- 
fervation of its effects, in numerous inftances where M. Gon- 
lard’s faturnine preparations were ufed during a confiderable 
time, in large quantities, and in all the circumftances which 
could be fuppofed to favour its abforption, declares, that none 
of the fymptoms ever appeared which invariably attend its ad- 
miffion into the ftomach or lungs. 

Thefe, and other obfervations of the Author, inconteftab] 
overturn M. Goulard’s theory of the action of this metal, fo far 
as he founds it on its analogy with the well-known abforption of 
mercurial preparations ; which evidently produce the fame good 
or bad effects, whether externally or internally adminiftered. 
On this occafion Mr, Aikin jultly obferves, that M. Goulard 
has no right to avail himfelf of the activity or intimate penetra- 
tion of a medicine in a favourable confideration of it, while none 
of the noxious effects appear, by which its prefence and activity 
fhould be afcertained. We take this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging, that the apprehenfions which we formerly exprefled 
concerning the liberal ufe of faturnine applications *, founded ona 
very natural fufpicion that the abforbed particles might prove 
 ampen to the nerves, appear from this additional teftimony of 

r, Aikin’s on their behalf, to have been rather premature. 
The Author, however, afterwards treating of the ufe of this 
remedy in the itch, juftly obferves, that it would be inconve- 
nient, and might be even dangerous, on account of its repellent 
quality, to apply it to fo large a furface as that of the whole 
body; as thereby perfpiration might be checked, and other con- 
comitant eruptions, which it would perhaps be unfafe to repel, 
might be ftruck in. 

As the fedative virtues of faturnine applications appear to be 
fatisfactorily eftablifhed by the obfervations of M. Goulard, and 
as the moft liberal ufe of them has never been obferved either by 
him or Mr. Aikin to be produétive of tremors, conftipations, or 
other paralytic affections attending the internal exhibition of 
this metal, the Author concludes, that the action of thefe to- 
pics is limited to the parts near the furface of the body; and 
fuppofes, that by diminifhing the fenfibility of the nerves of the 





* Monthly Rev. vol. xli, O&tober 1769. p. 312. ; 
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fkin, they may appeafe pains feated there; while, not being 
able to penetrate to thofe which are more deeply fituated, and 
articularly to the nerves fubfervient to,the mufcles, they can- 
not affect the moving powers of the body. 

In oppofition to M. Goulard, the Author contends for and 
eftablifhes the repellent quality of faturnine topics, and juftly 
criticifes his paradoxical aflertions concerning their power in dif- 
cuffing tumours of every kind, and even abfcefles containing 
matter already formed, by caufing an actual tranfudation of the 
pus through the pores of the fkin. As many of the diforders for 
which M. Goulard recommends his medicines, are fuch as have 
ufually been treated with emollient applications, the ufe of 
which he ftrongly condemns, the Author next enters into an 
examination of the nature and properties of emollients, with a 
view of fhewing the great difference between their qualities and 
thofe of faturnine topics. ‘The refult is, that the former are 
relaxant, fuppurative, and feptic ; whereas the latter are aftrin- 
gent, difcutient, and antifeptic. “They both however appear to 
be fedative, though by different modes of operation : the former 
by counteracting the caufes productive of irritation, but without 
affecting the fufceptibility of the nerves to receive impreffions ; 
and the latter, by fome unknown fpecific quality, tending to 
diminifh or deftroy their fenfibility and influence. 

After this‘general examination of the properties of faturnine 
topics, our Author attends M. Goulard in the difcuffion of the 
virtues which he afcribes to them in particular cafes, and with 
great judgment ahd precifion compares their effe&ts with thofe of 
other applications in common ufe. The diforders of which he 
particularly treats, are inflammations and their confequences, 
ulcers, anchylofes, the herpes and itch, herniz, and diforders 
of the urethra. . In the difcuffion of thefe fubjects, we find Mr. 
Aikin frequently confirming the obfervations of his Author, and 
often, but with great candour, diflenting from him. He does 
not, however, confine himfelf to the office of a mere commen- 
tator on M. Goulard, but on all thefe fubjects makes many 
judicious and general obfervations, which induce us to wifh that 
he may execute the more comprehenfive work, which, in a poft- 
fcript to this pamphlet, he exprefles fome inclination to under- 
take ; if the public fhould approve of the defign og which this 
piece is executed : we mean a general and methodical treatife on 
the topical remedies ufed in furgery, founded on {cientific prin- 
ciples. In this wifh, we imagine, thofe who have perufed this 
fpecimen of his abilities for fuch a tafk, will very readily concur 


with us. 
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Art. 11. The Funeral of Arabert, Monk of La Trappe ; a Poem, 
By Mr. Jerningham. 4t>. 15. Robfon. 1771, 

R. Jerningham has once more paid his court to his favourite 
Wi mufe Melpomene, and folicited her aufpices in another ten. 
der tale. We have had fo many occafions to fpeak of this gentleman’s 
poetical merit, that we fhall now reft fatisfied with letting his works 
{peak for themfelves. 

Arabert, previoufly to his monaftic engagement, had a love-affair 
with Leonora; but being feized with illnefs, and having made a vow, 
in cafe of his recovery, to retire into the convent of La Trappe, he 
was under the neceflity of fulfilling his vow, and he retired. Leonora 
followed her lover, and, by difguifing herfelf in man’s habit, ob- 
tained admiffion into the monaltery ; where, a few days after, the 
affifted at the funeral of Arabert. On the fatal news of his death, 
fhe difcovers herfelf to Anfelm, a venerable monk, who had attended 
Arabert in his laft moments, and naturally intreats him to inform her 
whether her lover had totally caft her off from his thoughts. The 
monk an{wers, 


As at his fide I took my mournful ftand, 
With feeble grafp he feiz’d my offer’d hand, 
And thus began——‘‘ The fatal dart is fped; 
Soon, foon fhall Arabert increafe the dead, 
*Tis well; for what can added life beftow 
But days returning ftill with added woe ; 
Say, have I not fecluded from my fight 

The lovely objeét of my paft delight ? 

Ah, had I too dethron’d her from my mind, 
When, here, the holy brotherhood I join’d, 
Remorfe would not, increafing my difeafe, 
Prey on my foul, and rob it of its eafe : 
And yet I ftrove, unequal to the part, 
Weak, to perform the facrifice of heart : 
And now, ev’n now, too feeble to controul, 
I feel her clinging to my parting foul :” 

He fpoke, my fympathetic bofom bled, 

And to the realms of death his fpirit fled. 


The Fair rejoin’d; ‘* Mifled by foul diftruft, 
To him whofe heart was mine, am I unjuft? 
Ah, Arabert, th’ unwilling fault forgive, 

Dead to th’ alluring world, in thee I live. 

My thoughts, my deep regret, my forrows own, 
No view, no object ftill but thee alone. 

At all the vengeance burfling from above, 
Alarm’d, I weep—1l fhudder—yet I love.” 


‘As thus fhe fpoke, the death bell {mote her ear, 


While to the porch the funeral-train drew near. P 
7 
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Ah, Leonore! in that tremendous hour, 

_ Didit thou not feel all heaven’s avenging power? 
When moving through the ifle, the choral band 
And vefted priefts, with torches in their hand, 
Gave to thy view, unfortunately dear, 

Thy lover fleeping on th’ untimely bier ?>— 


With trembling hand fhe now the veil withdrew, 
When, lo! the well-known features ftruck her view: 
Abforb’d in grief, fhe cait a fond furvey— 

At length her thoughts in murmurs broke away : 
«* That eye which fhed on mine voLuPTUoUS LIGHT; 
Alas! how funk in everlatting night! 
See from thofe lips the living colour fled! 
Where love refided, and where pleafure fed ! 
And where bright eloquence had pour’d her ftore; 
Dumb horror fits—and wifdom is no more, 
Yet ere the worm, fince this is doom’d its prey, 
Shall fteal the lingering likenefs quite away, 
¢ — On that cold lip 
* 





* we * 

Thou, who art ev’n at this dread moment dear, 
Oh, fhade of Arabert, flill hover near. 

I come” 





And now, emerging from her woes, 
(’Twas love’s laft effort) from the earth fhe rofe; 
And, ftrange to tell, with ftrong affection fraught, 
She headlong plung’d into the gloomy vault ; 
And there, what her impaflion’d with requir’d, 
On the lov'd breaft of Arabert expir’d. 


We muft do Mr. Jerningham the juftice to obferve that there are 
fner lines, and more beautiful paflages in his poem, than thofe we 
have quoted. 


‘ e 
Att. 12. An otiginal Effay on Woman; in four Epiftles. Written 
by aLady. 4to. 2s. 6d. Swan. 

We pay the greateft deference to the noble Author of this poem, 
the right honotrable Lady Mary Seymour Montague *; and we mott 
humbly impore her Ladyfhip’s pardon, if we prefume to prefent our 
Readers with one precious nofegay from her delectable garden : 


What if the farmer’s wife, to fhew her tafte, 
Should all her time with prating parrots watte ; 
Negleé her poultry and her dairy’s care 

To hear the feather’d mimics fing and {wear ; 
Or fhould her joys upon a monkey fix, 

Admire his grin, and doat upon his tricks ; 
Would not fuch fooleries as much furprize, 

As if you faw a duchefs making pies ; 





? 


a 





* The Author’s preface fo figned ; a ftale trick of prefixing names 
of quality to works of trafh. 


Rev, June i771. Kk Or 
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Or fome fine countefs in the laundry’s floods, 
Involv’d in fteam, and fpatter’d o’er with fuds, L " 


Would the Reader know more concerning this original performs 
ance :—it is Pope’s Efflay on Man, turned into an Effay on Woman, 


Art. 13. Cautions toa Lady; a Poem. By the Author of Scare 
borough. 4to. 1s. Dodiley. 1771. 

The precepts in this poem arc good, and the language is not 
bad. Inftructions for guarding againft the common dangers to 
which youth and beauty are expofed, and which await the very im- 
portant decifion of the matrimonial choice, fill ten thoufand volumes, 
and ‘cry aloud from the fhelves of every circulating library. The 
ftill, fmall voice in which they fpeak, from this little pamphlet, may 
not be difagreeable to our fair Keaders, and we fhall therefore ven. 
ture to recommend it to them; as they will here and there meet 
with a verfe that is new, anda thought that is not old: fuch, for 
inftance, is the following couplet : 


Coxcombs, like cancers, on the vitals prey ; 
Coxcombs, like cancers, kill, when cut away, L. 


Art. 14. The Merchant, a naval Lyric, written in Imitation of 
Pindar’s Spirit, on the Britifh Trade and Navigation. By E. 
Young, LL.D. 4to. 2s. 6d. Swan. 

The late Dr. Young was unfortunate in his idea of the fublime in 
lyric poetry. He imagined it beft exprefied by the gig-like air of 
fhort quick rhymes, and thought it loft nothing of its dignity by the 
admithion of familiar expreffions, vernacular terms, and, in fhort, all 
the dominantia nomina rerum. WHence his odes are the idleft of all 
his compofitions. In fact, he was not fufficiently fkilled in numbers 
to fuftain the variety of the ode. There is a monotony in his ftanzas, 
in the laft degree mortifying and tirefome. His mufe was too anti« 
thetical, his tafte too low, for the dignity of the lyre. 


Stanza III. 
By George and Jove it is decreed 
The mighty months in pomp proceed, 
Fair daughters of the fun !—O thou divine, 
Bleft Induitry ! a fmiling earth 
From thee alone derives its birth ; 
By thee the ploughfhare and its mafter fhine. 


This is quite in the ftyle of Sir William Browne. ' 
George thus addreff’d his brother gods. 


George and Jove thus affociated make a ridiculous figure. In the 
above ftanza the earth is called the daughter of Induttry ; and the 
conceit in the laft line is infufferably low. 


From thee, maft, cable, anchor, oar; 
From thee, the cannon and his roar! 


Not the cannon only, but his rear. Let us add; 


So Noah of old, in his good ark, 
Preferv’d the dog and the dog’s bark. 


‘ When 
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when he would roufe the languifhing fpirit of Trade, he has the 
jraud manner of a waterman who calls on his wife to wake his 
jeeping *prentice, | | | 

; | Wake, fling herup. Trade! 


Another inftance of low conceit is the following line ; 
| | Her pilot into fervice lifts the ftars. ' 


, Notwithftanding thefe ftrange faults, the poem is not without 
! marks of genius ; but it is genius mifemployed, exerting itfelf on a 
| {abject to which it is unequal; in meafures ill varied and ill fuftained, 
and in language fometimes low, and frequently obfcure. Upon the 
whole, we cannot but condemn the motives from which the poem 

was reprinted, and brought out of that obfcurity where it ought to 

have remained. We have, however, no doubt that this * noble pin- 
| daric,’? as the Editor ftyles it, is really the production of the juftly 
qdmired Author of the Nicut TuoucuTs, | " 

Art.15. Poems, from a Manufcript * written in the Time of 

Oliver Cromwell. 4to. 1s. 6d. Murray. 1771. | 

| Thefe poems bear not only certain marks of originality, but fome 
| marks of genius. There is fomething uncommon in the idea of the 
, extortioner’s epitaph : 
Who, without horror can that houfe behold; 

Though ne’er fo fair, that is with tombftones made, 
Whofe walls, fraught with infcriptions writ of old, 

Say ftill Here UNDERNEATH fome body’s laid. 





Though fuch tranflated church-yards fhine with gold, 
Yet they the builder’s facrilege upbraid, 

And the wrong’d ghofts, there haunting tuncontroul’d; 

Follow each one his monumental fhade. 





But they that by the poor man’s downfall rife, ’ 
Have fadder epitaphs carv’d on their chelts, 
As here the widow, here the orphan lies, 
Who fees their wealth their avarice detefts ! 


The laft verfe but one of the laft ftanza is pointed with extraordi- 
nary force, and we do not remember to have feen any thing like 
either that or indeed the whole epitaph. The pamphlet contains 
fome other curious pieces. te. 
Art. 16. The Inundation; o1, the Life of a Fenman; a Poem: 

With Notes critical and explanatory. By a Fen Parfon. 4to. 

is. Baldwin. 

In thofe melancholy tracts of this ifland, where, fecluded from 
the fociety of mankind, in miferable huts conftructed of clay ard 
ruthes, expofed to the impetuofity of winds and waters, obliged to 
delve their wretched way from place to place with toil and difficulty, 
like a man who tempers clay for bricks with his feet, chilled through 











* The previous advertifement afcribes thefe poems to ‘ one Cae | 
, ty, a man oF whom we know nothing, and whofe reputation, pof- 
fbly in his own time, never went beyond the circle of private 


friendthip.’ 
Rk 2 the 
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the whole current of life with damp abfo: bing air, with fallow febrile 
countenances, unknown to cheerfulnefs, and unvifited by charity-ms 
In thofe regions, where people thus circumftanced fpend their pi- 
tiable days, is it not ftrange that any thing like the voice of poetry 
fhould be heard? Fair befal thee, thou kind and adventurous man 
of God! Right wife and learned clerk. fair befall thee and thy chil. 
dren nine! Seeing thou, li'e another Ovid in Pontus, like another 
Orpheus in the infernal regions, or, rather, like Arion on the back 
of a dolphin, furrounded by the inhofpitable main, halt introduced 
founds of humanity to an amphibious race of men! For this cour. 
teous deed, when, in the depth of winter, thy palfrey plunges 
deeper than his tail,—may’it thou, may he emerge to day-light! 
May thy geefe, if geefe thou hait, when divetted of their plumage 
to {well the couch of luxury, what time the general fcream runs 
from fen to fen, and the aftonithed traveller apprehends that the race 
of geefe have rebelled againit the race of men, and ftripped them- 
felves for battle, may thine at that critical jun&ture, when ‘ like a 
rat without a tail,’ they {wim in ragged deformity, and fhew their 
nakednefs to hide thy own, efcape the peftilent hail-ftorm that 
would quickly lay them low! For thou, though not the fweetett 
finger of Irael, haft fung one of the fongs of Sion in a ftrange land, 
yet hadft thou not one hofpitable willow whereon to hang thy 
harp. 


the Rev. W. H. Roberts, Fellow of Eton College. 4to. 15. 

Wilkie. 1771. 

In our Review for March *, we took notice of the firft part of 
this poetical work, and obferved that though the Author’s fenti- 
ments were common, his poetry did him no difcredit. The fame 
may be faid of the prefent performance, with this additional obferva- 
tion, that it contains more poetry than philofophy, and more ortho- 
doxy than either. Whether Mr. Roberts has rightly thought it would 
contribute to the honour of the attributes, to reprefent the Supreme 
Being punifhing the breach of one focial duty with an 


horrid dungeon, drear, and dark, 


Whence peitilential vapours taint the air, 
And livid flames afcend 


arfd to defcribe the wretch condemned to this abode, 
Writhing with agonies and parch’d with fire,—— 
we fhall leave our Readers to determine. 4 . 
resin vt@r rca 

Art. 18. Freedom of the Prefs, and Privileges of the Commans, con- 

fidered : Ina Letter to a Country Friend. Svo. 15s. 6d. Bell. 

1771» 

Tn this very contemptible performance, the Author would fupport 
the conduct of the Houfe of Commons in their late tranfactions 
againit the printers; but he feems to be equally a ftranger to the 


nature of the Englith government, and to the rules of good compo- 
Sten 


a 


_ * Page 261. 
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Art. 19. Tw? Sseeches of an Honourab‘e Gent!imi on tle late Ne- 
gociation and Convention with spain, .8vo. is. Od. Alnon 
7716 
The fubject of the fpeeches before us is canvaff:d in them ai con- 
fderable length, and with equal candour and abuity. ‘They prove, 
inthe moft irrefragable manner, that Spain, in the affair of Falk- 
land's [land, oitered a wanton and ignominious iniult to the Britith 
and that the conduct of our negociators, with regard to it, 


To foread among all ranks of men a high fenfe of our national dig- 
sity and importance, has been efteemed no impolitic meature under 
fme adminiftrations ; and to tarnifh our national glory by tame and 
datardly {ubmiffions mutt lead certainly to the moit dangerous con- 


} quences. How far, in tranfactions of this kind, our rulers have 


fully difcharged the duties of their offices, or whether they have di- 


+ reéted themielves by motives pernicious to the freedom, the honour, 


'and the fecurity of their fellow citizens, may hereafter be more 


dearly feen than at prefent. St. 
Art. 20. The Debaie in the Houfe of Commons, February 27, 
1771, on the Bill to repeal a Claufe in the Act for quieting the 
Poffetion of the Subject, commonly called the Nallum Lempus Act. 
8yvo. is. Od. Almon. 
On the principle that aa//um tempus occurrit regi, an eftate, which 


| had been above ieventy years in the poifeffion of the Duke of Port- 
land’s fami'y, was given to Sir James Lowther. The purpofe of 














this grant iccias to have been to carry an election, and to fupport 

the crown: a proceeding which has been cenfured as violent, tyran- 

nical, and uajuit. It is curious to obferve, in the publication be- 
fore us, what arguments the friends of government employed to des 
fend it. 

Art.21. 4 Defouce of fome Proceedings lately depending in Parlia- 
ment, to -coder more enteCtual the Act for quieting the Poffeffion 
of the Suojeét, commonly called the Nullum Tempus A. With an 
Appendix, containing an </fidavit in the Court of Exchequer, 
concerning a Spoliation which has happened among the public 
Records relative to the Title of certain Ettates belonging to the 
Duke of Portland, lately granted by the Lords of the Tieafury to 
Sir James Lowther. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 

Strongly {upports the Duke of Portland’s claim to the eftates of 
which Sir james Lowther cbtained the grant. The above-mentioned 
afidavit is annexed to it, in order to prove that a fpoliation had been 
committed in the record relating to thefe eftates, and that men of 
rank, and of office, are capabie of committing atts of the utmott 
injuitice and oppreflion. St, 
Art. 22. The Philofopher; in three Coverfations, Fart II. With 

a fecond Dedication to Lord Mansfeld. 1zmo,. 1s. Od. Becket. 

1771, 

That becaufe a man has once done well he muft always do fo, is 
by no means an eftablifhed maxim. In Authorifm, particularly, it 
rarely holds good ; and of fecond parts, in general, we may fay as 
Cefar {aid of the fecond fegion, that they follow the firlt oo!v nu- 

Kk 3 merically, 
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the whole current of life with damp abfo: bing air, with fallow febrile 
countenances, unknown to cheerfulnefs, and unvifited by charity. 
In thofe regions, where people thus circumftanced fpend their pi- 
tiable days, is it not ftrange that any thing like the voice of poetry 
fhould be heard? Fair befal thee, thou kind and adventurous man 
of God! Right wife and learned clerk. fair befall thee and thy chil- 
dren nine! Seeing thou, lite another Ovid in Pontus, like another 
Orpheus in the infernal regions, or, rather, like Arion on the back 
of a dolphin, furrounded by the inhofpitable main, halt introduced 
founds of humanity to an amphibious race of men! For this cour. 
teous deed, when, in the depth of winter, thy palfrey plunges 
deeper than his tail,—may’it thou, may he emerge to day-light! 
May thy geefe, if geefe thou hait, when divetted of their plumage 
to fwell the couch of luxury, what time the general fcream runs 
from fen to fen, and the aftonithed traveller apprehends that the race 
of geefe have rebelled againit the race of men, and {tripped them- 
felves for battle, may thine at that critical jun@ture, when ‘ like 2 
rat without a tail,’ they {wim in ragged deformity, and fhew their 
nakednefs to hide thy own, efcape the peftilent hail-ftorm that 
would quickly lay them low! For thou, though not the fweetett 
finger of Hrael, haft fung one of the fongs of Sion in a ftrange land, 
yet hadft thou not one hoipitable willow whereon to hang thy 
harp. 

Art. 17. A poetical Effay on the Attributes of God. Part Il. By 

the Rev. W. H. Roberts, Fellow of Eton College. 4to. 15. 

Wilkie. 1771. 

In our Review for March *, we took notice of the firft part of 
this poetical work, and obferved that though the Author’s fenti- 
ments were common, his poetry did him no difcredit. The fame 
may be faid of the prefent performance, with this additional obferva- 
tion, that it contains more poetry than philofophy, and more ortho- 
doxy than either. Whether Mr. Roberts has rightly thought it would 
contribute to the honour of the attributes, to reprefent the Supreme 
Being punifhing the breach of one focial duty with an 


horrid dungeon, drear, and dark, 
Whence peitilential vapours taint the air, 
And livid flames afcend 
arfa to defcribe the wretch condemned to this abode, 
Writhing with agonies and parch’d with fire, —— 
we fhall leave our Readers to determine. 4. 
POLITICA ke ’ 
Art. 18. Freedom of the Prefs, and Privileges of the Commons, con- 
fideved: In a Letter to a Country Friend. Svo. 15. 6d. Bell. 
1771» 
® Tn this very contemptible performance, the Author would fupport 
the conduc& of the Houfe of Commons in their late tranfactions 
againft the printers; but he feems to be equally a ftranger to the 


nature of the Englith government, and to the rules of good compo- 
fition 
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| art. 19. Tw? Sheeches of an Honourable Gent!imim on tle late Ne~ 
| goctation and Convention with ‘pain, .8vo. is. Od. Alnon 
} #1771. ; ; 

The fubject of the fpeeches before us is canvaffd in them at con- 
| fderable length, and with equal candour and abuity. They prove, 
} in the moft irrefragable manner, that Spain, in the affair of Falk- 
| Jand's [fland, oitered a wanton and ignominious intult to the Britith 

fag ; and that the conduct of our hegociators, with regard to it, 
| jutified fufliciently the difcontent and clamour which at.ended it. 
| Tofpread among all ranks of men a high fenfe of our national dig- 
sity and importance, has been efteemed no impolitic meature under 
} ome adminiftrations ; and to tarnifh our national glory by tame and 
datardly fubmiffions mutt lead certainly to the moit dangerous con- 
fquences. How far, in tranfactions of this kind, our rulers have 
fully difcharged the duties of their offices, or whether they have di- 
' réted themfelves by motives pernicious to the freedom, the honour, 
and the fecurity of their fellow citizens, may hereafter be more 
dearly feen than at prefent. St. 
Art.20. The Debaie in the Houfe of Commons, February 27, 
1771, on the Bill to repeal a Claufe in the Act for quieting the 
Pofletiion of the Subject, commonly called the Nullum Lempus Act. 
8vo. is. Od. Almon. 
On the principle that 2a/lum tempus occurrit regi, an eftate, which 
had been above ieventy years in the poffeflion of the Duke of Port- 
land’s fami'y, was given to Sir James Lowther. The purpofe of 
this grant icems to have been to carry an election, and to fupport 
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4 the crown: a proceeding which has been cenfured as violent, tyran- 


nical, and uajuit. It is curious to obferve, in the publication be- 
fore us, What arguments the friends of government employed to dee 
fend it. 

Art.21. 4 Defouce of fome Proceedings lately depending in Parlia- 





ment, to onder more enteCtual the Act for quieting the Poffeffion 

of the Suojeét, commonly called the Nullum Tempus A#. With an 

Appendix, containing an dftdavit in the Court of Exchequer, 

concerning a Spoliation which has happened among the public 

Records relative to the Title of certain Ettates belonging to the 

Duke of Portland, lately granted by the Lords of the Tieafury to 

Sir James Lowther. 8vo. is. Almon. 

Strongly {upports the Duke of Portland’s claim to the eftates of 
which Sir james Lowther obtained the grant. The above-mentioned 
afidavit is annexed to it, in order to prove that a fpoliation had been 
committed in the record relating to thefe eftates, and that men of 
rank, and of office, are capabie of committing atts of the u:mott 
injultice and oppreflion. St, 
Art. 22. The Philofopher; in three Coverfations. Fart II. With 

a fecond Dedication to Lord Mansfeld. 1zmo. 1s. Od. Becket. 

1771. 

That becaufe a man has once done well he muft always do fo, is 
by no means an eftablifhed maxim. In Authorifm, particularly, it 
rarely holds good ; and of fecond parts, in general, we may fay as 
Cefar faid of the fecond ftgion, that they follow the firft 99!v nu- 
Kk 3 merically, 
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merically. But though we can fay but little in favour of the dia. 

logue, there is the fame peculiar fpirit in the dedication to Lord 

Mansfield which diftinguifled the former publication, See Review 

for January lait, page 35. L 

Art. 23. The political and commercial Works of that celebrated Wr. * 
ter Charles Davenant, LL.D. relating to the Trade and Revenue 

of England, the Plantation Trade, the Eaft-India Trade, and the 

African Trade. Collected and revifed by Sir Charles Whitworth, 

Member of Parliament. To which is annexed, a copiousIndex. _ 

8vo. 5 Vols, 11. ss. Boards. Horsfield, &c. 1771. 

The public-fpirited Editor juitly obferves that the fubje&s treated 
of, in this collection, are fuch as every nobleman and gentlemanin 
this country ought to be well acquainted with ; that the times in 
which Davenant wrote the principal part of thefe valuable tras 
were foon after that happy zra of our Englifh conftitution, by the 
acceflion of King William and Queen Mary; and that his difcourfes 

* emay properly be called the foundation of our political eftablifhment, 
ds feveral public regulations have taken place from the hints which 
he threw out. It is certain that the political and commercial pieces 
of this able and eminent Writer have long been held in the highett 
efleem, and deemed as valuable as they were fcarce. He publithed 
them at different periods, from the year 1695 to 1712; and, in fo 
many detached treatifes, that to colleé& them in an entire and uni- 
form edition, was, undoubtedly, a very defirable work.—The ace 
count of the life and writings of the Author, here prefixed, is ex- 
tracted from the Biographia Britannica. j 
TrRaobdeE and COMMERCE, 
Art. 24. Confiderations on the prefent State of the Trade to Africa ; 
* with fome Account of the Britith Settlements in that Country, and 
the Intrigues of the Natives fince the Peace: In a Letter addrefled | 
to the People in Power, &c. By a Gentleman who refided up- | 
wards of fifteen Years in that Country. Svo. 1s, 6d. Robin- | 

fon and Roberts. 1771. 

Recites the feveral inconveniences and grofs abufes which have 
crept into our African trade, ‘The Author feems to have wntten 
from unqueftionable experience, and his obfervations appear to be | 
fo important as to merit the ferious regard of all who are interefted 
in the fubjeat. te 
Art. 25. An Anglo Lufitanic Difccurfe, concerning the Complaints 
of the Britifo Fafors, refident in the City of Lifhon. By a Serious 

and Impartial Wellwither to the Profperity of both Nations. 8vo. 

_Ise 6d. Wilkie. 1771. 

"In the Review, vol. xxxvi. p. 68, we gave an account of a pam- 
phlet containing Memorials of the Britifo Conjul and Faory at Lifbon, 
yelating to commercial grievances therein complained of. The pre- 
fent Difcourfe is a difcuffion of thofe complaints ; the origin of which 
is afcribed to thé machinations of the Jefuits, who are reprefented 
as having, by various arts, endeavoured to calumniate his Portu 
guefe majefty ever fince the commencement of his reign ; and no lefs 
to irritate the Portuguefe nation againft the Englifh, than the Eng- 


‘lith againf{ the Portuguefe, We aye now told that on ome 
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has faftained no injury by any internal regulations of his Portugucfe 
majefty; and the Writer gives the amount of the {pecie remitted 
from Portugal by various conveyances to Britain for four years, fub- 
fequent to the above-mentioned Memorials; as under : 


Years. l. s. d. 
1766 906,286 g 5% 
1767 . 813,370 8 43 
1568 remittted 930,408 4 48 
1769 962,455 19 6 





Sum total 3,552,574 1 7% 





The names fubfcribed to thofe Memorials this Writer affirms to 
confift of book-keepers, clerks, and even of individuals of a lower 
clafs; the merchants of any confequence refufing all concurrence 
therein. Such oppofite allegations muift be left to the reviewal of 
gentlemen engaged in the Portuguefe trade, who only know the par- 
ticular facts ; and of which we can fay nothing pofitively. We thall 
therefore only remark, that what he advances feems plaufible ; and 
that, if the king of Portugal labours to introduce induitry among his 
people, this alone may render fome of the mercantile profeflion there 
difcontented ; though fo far, there can be no juitifable complaint 
againft him by foreigners. WN 

e 
MEDICAL. 

Art. 26. The Female Phyfician ; or, every Woman her own Doétrefs. 
Wherein is fummarily comprized, all that is neceflary to be 
known in the Cure of the feveral Diforders to which the Fair Sex 
are liable ; together with Prefcriptions in Englith of the refpective 
Medicines proper to be given in each Cafe. By John Ball, M.D. 
Author of the Modern Prattice of Phyfic, &c. i2mo. 25, 
L. Davis. 1770. 

Dr. Ball, or his bookfeller, will probably be more benefited by 
this publication than the good ladies of Great Britain. 

We fhould be extremely forry to fee thofe females, who are not 
fo happy as to be mothers, making free with Dr. Ball’s prolific tinc- 
ture. —Here it is : 

‘ Take of Peruvian bark in powder, an ounce and a half; cinna- 
mon, gum guaiacum, jal wey each half an ounce; Virginia 
{nakeroot, three drams; Peruvian balfam, two drams; faffron, 
one dram ; beft French brandy, two pints. 

* Infufe them together in a bottle or decanter well ftopt, for a 
—" often fhaking the veffel, then ftrain off the clear tinéture 
or ufe. 

‘ Of this beautiful cordial tinf&ture the patient may take four 
large {poonfuls, or a wine glafs two or three times a day.’ 

Twelve large fooonfols of French brandy, independent of the fiery 
ingredients with which they are loaded, are muchetoo large a daily 
allowance for any fair lady, be her conftitution ever fo phlegmatic. 
Whatever Dr. Bal! may think, this is downright dram-drinking. 
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Art. 27. Propofals for Publifhing by Subfcription, a Synopfis of the 
General Pradice of Phyfic: Explaining, in a full and concife Man- 
ner, the Nature of Difeafes, internal and external, with the pro- 
per Method of treating them. ‘Tranilated from the Latin oj Jo- 
feph Licutaud, Ch ief Phyfici: an to the Royal Family of France, 
By T. T ani mr ay Svo. 6d. Birmingham printed, by Batker- 
ville, and fold in London by Nicoll. 

Thefe Propofals are accompanied with a fpecimen of the tranfla- 
tion; from which it appears that Mr. Tomlinfon is well qualified for 
the work which he has undertaken, and we with him fuccefs in his 
labours. 

It feems however that, ‘ Many difficulties occur to the Editor of Liex- 
taud’s Synopfis either in carrying on, or difcontinuing this tranflation, 
To the former a more numerous fubferipii ion than i eon at prefent i is 
raifed, is neceilary,: and in retpect to the latter, after the pains and 
expence already beftowed, and. the trouble given to the lubicribers, 
he feels himfelf gt a lofs how to make an apology. ’— He adds, ‘ As 
to the prefent attempt the Editor can only fay, that he ftands ac- 
quitted to himfelf in his intentions, and humbly hopes that the fub- 
{cribers will excufe him from projecuting it to his own lofs, as the pro- 
pofals have been in the particular mode in which they were difperfed, 
untuccefsful. In refpect to the public, he fubmits with that defer- 
ence duc to it, the propofals and {pecimen here annexed, being till 
defirous cither of continuing the work by fub{cription, or of refign- 
ing the property into the hands of any book{ellers who choofe to en- 
gage in it.——- 

‘ N.B. Gentlemen who choofe to encourage this undertaking are 
requefted to give in their names to the Editor ia Birmin gham. 
(Letters poft-paid) or to William Nicoll, No.1, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London.’ 


D 
Art. 28. An Effay on the Ufe of the Ganglions of the Nerves. By. 


James Johnitone, M.D. Svo, 2s. Shrewibury printed, and 

fold in London by Becket and Co. 1771. 

The fubflance of this Eflay has already appeared in the Philofo- 
phical T'ranfattions *. 

The doctrine advanced by our ingenious Author, and which he 
here further illuitrates and fupports, is briefly this ;—that the gang- 
lions are the immediate fources of all the zzvoluntary motions ; the 
inftruments by which the motions of the heart and inteitines are, 
from the earliett to the Jateit periods of animal life, uniformly kept 
up.—‘ ‘The ganglions, refpecting their itructure, may juftly be con- 
fidered as little brains, or germes, of the nerves detached from them, 
confifting of a mixture of cortical, and nervous medullary fubitance, 
nourifhed by feveral fmall blood veffels, in which various nervous 
filaments are colle&ted, and in them lofe their reétilinear parallel 
direction, fo that a new nervous organization probably takes place 
in them. 

‘ Refpecting their ufes, ganglions feem the fources, or immediate 
origins of the nerves, fent to organs moved involuntarily; and, 
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ably, the check or caufe which hinders our volitions from ex- 
tending to them. | 

‘ Ganglions feem analogous to the brain in their office: fubor- 
dinate {prings, and refervoirs of nervous power, they feem capable 
of difpenfing it, long after all communication with the brain 1s cut 
of. And though they ultimately depend upon the brain for its 
emanations, it appears from fais, that shat dependance is far from 
being immediate and inilantaneous. 

‘ From the ganglions ferving as fubordinate brains, it is, that the 
vital oreans derive their nervous power, and continue to move du- 
ring fleep : and to the fame caufe, as well as to its greater irrita- 
bility, we may refer the continuance of the motion of the heart {fo 
much longer than that of the voluntary mufcles, in perfe& apo- 
plexics. From thence too the motions of the heart receive for fome 
time fupport, even after the fpinal marrow and the intercoftals in 
their defcent along the neck, are cut through: fo that animals fur- 
vive this cxperiment iometimes thirty hours, which however proves at 
length certainly fatal, by cutting off all communication with the 
rime fountain of nervous emanation.’ 

The gang:ions coutidered in this point of view, have a very fine 
gular and uleful office; they controul the powers of the foul, and 


‘limit jis authority ia the animal machine ;—hence we cannot, when 


under the unhappy iaflueuce of {ome moody or froward fit, arreft the 
motions of the heart by a meer volition; and thus, in one Capricious 
momeut, for ever lock up the fprings of life. D 
OVELS. . 
Art. 29. The Favourite; amoral Tale. Written by a Lady of 
ality. 1zmo, 2 Vols. ¢s. fewed. Baldwin. 

The favourite here exhibited, is not the favourite of a king, as 
in thefe times many perfons might fuppo/e, from the title; but the 
favourite daughter of a termagant mother, who leads an eafy huf- 
band, and another daughter, a good tempered fenfible girl, moft un- 
eafy lives, while fhe cherifhes the bad qualities of her darling child. 
The event is anfwerable; and funiiar to what we meet with in many 
other novels :—unhappinefs and difgrace on the one fide, and per- 
manent felicity on the other ‘There is another ftory interwoven, 
which, in feveral particulars, is fomewhat exceptionable ; but though 
the whole has a moral tendency, and is written with eafe and free 
dom, we cannot think it merits a more particular examination. If 
one of thefe compofitions will afford an afternoon’s amufement toa 
novel-reader, and do 4er no Aarm, it is as much good as can be ex- 
pected trom it. e 
Art. 20. The Divorce. Ina Series of Letters to and from Pere 

fons of high Rank. 1tzmo. 2Vols. 5s. fewed. Baldwin. 

From the title of this performance, and the dedication prefixed to 
it, the Writer means to have it underftood as founded on a late ad- 
venture in high life. He reprefents the hufband in an amiable point 
of view; but if the manners of our great people are fo abandoned 
as they are here reprefented, if high life confifts in being fuperior 
to all the reltraints of virtue, honour, and honefty, no good can be 
done by recording amd embellifhing their profligate tranfactions, 
Which can only tend to contaminate the bulk of the people in lower 
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“ftations, where the fmall remains of thefe virtues are Principally to 


be found. 

Whatever may be faid in favour of fome charaéters here intro- 
duced, or of the cataftrophe of the ftory, we are firmly convinced 
of the bad tendency of putting fuch decorated pictures of vice into 
the hands of young otlien. whofe paffions are more mature than 
their powers of reflection, and whofe difpofitions are pliable to the 


mott i bias. KV. 


Art. 31. The Generous Inconflant ; a Novel. By aLady. 12mo, 
| 2 Vols. ss. fewed. Nicoll. 

Sophiftical reafonings put into the mouth of an avowed libertine, 
may but too readily be adopted by fimilar difpofitions ; and where 
the other parts of a licentious character are favourably reprefented, 
vice is but too much recommended to thofe light minds which refort 
to novels, in order to fill up the vacancies of time. We are, there- 
fore, perfuaded that fuch productions are rather calculated to confirm 
bad difpofitions than to reform them ; as the proper inferences will 
feldom be drawn or fubfcribed to but by thofe who ftand in no need 


of thefe equivocal monitors. This obfervation, applied to the pre- 


‘fent performance, will comprehend all the praife we can beftow 


upon it. 
Art. 32. Rofara; or, the Adventures of an Acirefs: A Story from 
real Life. Tranflated from the Italian of Pietro Chiari. 12mo. 
r; 7s. 6d. fewed. Baldwin. 
»"Bhis work, though we have inferted it in the clafs of novels, is 
given to the public, not as a matter of fiction, but matter of fact, 
It pretends to recite the real adventures of a young Jtalian damfel, 
faid to have been well known at Naples, Palermo, &c. firft as a 
rope-dancer, and afterwards as an aétrefs. Laftly, fhe here intro- 
duces herfelf (for fhe is her own biographer) to her readers, in the 
character of Lady B——, wife to the Count of B » an Italian 
nobleman. | 
If the narrative be true, it is curious, from that circumftance; if 
it be a mere fiction, it has little merit, although it appears to be not 
ill written, in the original: for it wants that power of invention, as 
well as variety and importance of incident, which are neceflary to 
render it acceptable as a work of imagination. It abounds, how- 
ever, with feniible reflections ; but the tranflation is not extremely 
elegant, as will appear from the following, out of many, inflances 
of vulgarity, which might be produced : 
+a)’ I revealed my fufpicion to the Count and Don Cirillo :—they 





* Were fit to die of laughing :” vol. ii. p. 203.—** It weuld [fays the 


Lady] be a ticklifh matter to truit Lady A—— with my fecret:” 
ib. p. 205.—‘* I know,” fays a Gentleman (Major-domo to the 
Marchionefs of B——) ‘‘ that I am hurting the apple of my matter’s 
eye:” vol. iii. p. 31.—** But a ticklifh doubt ftill remained :” ib. 
p- 190.—Signora’s affairs are, indeed, of fo sicklifo a nature, that 
we defire to have nothing more to fay to them. 

Art. 33. Memoirs of Lady Woedford. Written by herfelf, and 

addreffed toa Friend. izmo. 2Vols. 5s. fewed. Noble. — 
_ Tendernefs and fimplicity are the principal charatteriftics of this 
innocent novel. | : ie 
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Art. 34. The Fatal Compliance ; or, the Hiftary of Mifs Conflantia 


Pembroke. 12mo. 2 Vols. ¢s. fewed. Jones. 

Mifs Pembroke is juft fuch another Mifs as the reit of the Miffes 
who top their parts in the charaCters of novel-heroines. Her ftory 
js told in natural, eafy language; fome of the /e/ters (for the epilto- 
lary form is become the high mode of modern romance) are {pright- 
Jy ; and none of them are ill written. 

Art. 35. The Britifh Moralift ; or, Young Gentleman and Lady's 
Polite Inftrufor. Being a new Collection of Novels, Tales, Fables, 

Vifions, Dreams, Allegories; felected from the moft celebrated 

Moderns that have been publifhed during the laft ten Years. To 

which are added, I. Rules for acquiring true Politenefs. II. Pa- 

rallels between ancient and modern Charaéters. III. A concife 

View of the Britith Conftitution. s2mo. 2 Vols. os. Robin- 

fon and Roberts. 1771. 

The Editor intends this compilation as a fupplement to the feve- 
ral collections which have been made, for the profitable amufement 
of the Britifh youth. ‘The pieces which it contains are detached 


from the moral and entertaining productions of Johnfon, Hawkef- 


worth, Sterne, Langhorne, Shenftone, Goldfmith, Brooke, &c. 

The articles are not ill chofen; and there is a great variety of them; 

fo that the book cannot fail of being agreeable as well as ufeful to 

young Readers. 
RextiGcious and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 36. The Chriftian Afinifler’s Reafous for baptizing Infants, 
and for adminiflering the Ordinance by {prinkling or pouring of 
Water. By Stephen Addington. 1rzmo. zs. Buckland. 1771. 
The fubject of this little tract has been long the caufe of great dif- 

ute in the Chriftian world; happy, could we add, that it had not 
been the occafion of much rancour and ill-will! The champions on 
the oppofite fide of the queftion to our Author have, fometimes at 
leaft, defended their arguments with fuch warmth and confidence, 
we had almott faid pre/umption, that, judging alone from thence, it 
muft have been concluded that their opinion was moft clear and cer- 
tain, and that of their opponents utterly indefenfible. But the fair 
and unbiaffed mind muft perceive, that this is very far from being the 
true ftate of the cafe; fince, though an ingenious perfon may offer 
fomething; plaufible on almoft any fubject, it would then be impofiible 
to fay fo much as is faid, with the force of found truth and reafon, in 
oppofition to the Autipado-bapti/is, who, notwithftanding all, fre- 
quently continue to contend for their own favourite fcheme, with that 
pertinacious zeal which might lead one to fuppofe, that the whole of 
religion confifted in or depended upon this, after all, very queftion- 
able point. 

The performance before us is written with candour: it confiders 
moft of the principal arguments which are ufed by the Pado-bapti/ts, 
both as to the mode. and the fubjeéts of baptifm, attended alfo with 
a few fuitable criticifms on feme parts of fcripture. If there are any 
parts of the work which are not fully conclufive, or to be regarded 
chiefly as an argument ad hominem, or probable reafons, there are 
others which appear on the whole very fatisfa€tory, and at leaft en- 
7. | | tirely 
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tirely fufficient to fhew, that the practice of infant-baptifn is proper 

allowable, and juftifiable; we apprehend, therefore, that we may ben: 

ture to recommend this {mall Treatife, among others, Particularly 
one publifhed fome years ago by Mr. Towgood of Exeter, to the pe- 
rufal of thofe who wifh to be more entirely fettled on this point, 

The following obfervation, though not new, may be laid before 
our Readers, ‘ Uf all the different feéts,’? fays this Author, © into 
which the church was divided in the third and fourth centuries, and 
which were always ready to detet and oppofe every thing in each 
other, that did not appear authorifed by the word of God, not one 
ever upbraided the other with baptifing infants as an innovation; 
but, though of very different fentiments on many other doétrines of 
the gofpel, in this they all agreed; and thofe whofe other principles 
would have inclined them to oppofe the practice in their day, and to 
have difputed the divine original of it, if its divine original could 
have been queftioned, even they declared, that they never heard nor 
yead of any, whether true Chriftian, heretic, or {chifmatic, who de- 
nied baptifm to infants.’ 

The controverfial part of the book is concluded with thefe obferva- 
tions, ‘ We have not met with one text in the whole Bible, that re- 
quires the immerfion of the whole body in Chriftian baptifm.—Not 
one in which Chrift commanded: his miniiters to baptize believers, 
much lefs believers only.—No command, either from him or his 
apoftles, to baptize fuch again in adult years, who were baptized in 
their infancy, nor any word that authorifes to call a fecond washing 
baptifm.—Nor have we met with a fingle inftance recorded in the 
New Teftament, in which the defcendants of Chriftian parents were 
baptized in adult years,’ 

In what particular fenfe the Author underftands the word (deliever) 
in the above paffage, we know not; but fhould this, or any other 
part of his performance be liable to any juft objection, we mutt leave 
it to him to vindicate himfelf, 

Art. 37. A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Cr man, occafioned by his 
Sermon preached at Sud—y, May 25, 1769. Publifhed at the Re- 
queit of fome of the Clergy. 4to. 6d. Evans. 1770. 

This Letter-writer is very angry with Mr. Cr man *, and at 
the fame time profefles himfelf very forry for that gentleman’s miltake 
in ‘fancying himfelf a reformer.” when he is ‘ what the devil 
is faid to be, an accufer of his brethren” This Mr. Cr——man is in- 
formed how little he underftands his duty when called upon to preach 
at a viftation; that an attempt in one of his rank to inftruct the 
clergy at that time is ‘ impertinence, prefumption, and impudence.’ 
Surely this Writer is here under fome little miftake himfelf ; we have 
ourfelves heard, what we thought very ufeful and proper admonitions 
addreffed to the clergy on fuch.occafions, nor can we fuppofe this to 
be unfuitable or unbecoming, if performed with modefly and decen- 
cy. But the preacher who is here attacked feems to have failed in 
thefe laft effential requifites, having, we are told, loaded his brethren 
©“ with the Llackef? accufations, and moft undeferved calumnies.’ ‘The 
publication of his fermon, notwithftanding, is faid to have been re- 











* See Rev. vol, xli. p. 80. The firft Sermon in the lift. 
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quefted /y the archdeacon, and fome of the clergy. ‘The Author of the 
Letter is defirous it fhould be known, that though he thought the 

reacher deferved fuch a punifhment, he was not one of the number 
who folicited the favour; and he has been informed, he fays, that the 
requeit was ‘ a piece of pleafantry’ in fome of the clergy, and ‘ ow- 
igg to a ftory they had heard of Charles the Second, who, when any 
of his chaplains preached a fermon more than ordinary foolifh, com- 
manded him to print it.’ ‘* Tacknowledge,’ fays he, * this was carry- 
ing the joke too far, but even animis caleftibus ir@,—by their rafh re- 
quef, and your not having the fear of zk before your eyes, they have 
told their own fhame, or yours, to formidable pofterity, and publifbed it 
in the annals of Grubjfireet.’ But, however zmpertinent or impudent, 
groundlefs or wndeferved may be the charges alledged in Mr. Cr—man’s 
fermon, this Letter-writer does not greatly attempt to exculpate the 
clergy, or the patrons of livings, but chiefly aims (if that be any vin- 
dication) ts fhew, that Mr. Cr—man 1s culpable equally with others, 
or ina greater degree, in the very inftances he has condemned, 

Art. 38. The Aéts of the Days of the Son of Man, or the Hiftorye 
our Lord and, Saviour Fefus Chriff. Comprehending all that the 
four Evangelifts have recorded concerning him, All their Relations 
being brought together in one Narration, fo that no Circumftance 
is omitted, but that ineftimable Hiftory is continued in one Series, 
in the very Words of our Exglifo Verfion. 12mo. 2s. Lewis. 
1771. 

This work appeared firft in the German language. The Author, 
we find, is Samuel !.ieberkuhn, M. A. who ‘ made ufe of Luther’s 
verfion of the New Teitament, altering here and there a word agree- 
ably to the original, or to render the fenfe of the paffage more clear.’ 

The Tranflator ‘ adheres ftrictly,’ he tells us, ‘ tothe Englith verfion 

in ufe, inferting in fome places a few words for the fake of conneétion, 

or by way of illuftration.? There is no doubt but thoufands have read 
the detached hiltory of each Evangelift in the facred writings with 
great advantage, neverthelefs, though it is not poflible to obtain per- 
feét exactneis as to the order of time and place, it muft be acknow- 
ledged that fuch a harmony as can be gained in this refpect is of real 
utility. ‘ It might be withed,’ obferves this Writer, ‘ that we could 
arrive to a certainty touching the order of time in which the matters 
followed upon each other. But as the Evangeliits have not obferved 
the fame order of time in their relations, it has proved a fubject for 
many controverfies among the learned. Some affert, that all the four 

Evangelifts have wrote according to the true order of time, which ob- 

liges them to repeat the very fame tranfaction two or three times. 

Others are of opinion, that Mark and Luke; and others, that Matthew 

has kept clofeft to the order of ttme. But we will not enter here into 

this controverfy, for this obvious reafon, we cannot determine any 
thing pofitively. In this harmony we have made the Evangelift Mat- 
fthew our rule, as to the order of time, and we have herein chiefly 
followed the late Dr. Bengelius, and his harmony of the four Evan- 
gelifts; and he had many learned men who were his fore-runners in 
thismethod. In this arrangement it is laid down as a rule, that we 
reckon no more than three Eafters from the baptifm to the death of 
eur Saviour, which John plainly thews in his gofpel. Secondly,. that 


- we tranfpofe the relations of Mark and Luke in fome places, and 
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range them according to the order of Matthew. All this has fot 
reaion for its fupport, and on this account is more followed at pre- 
fent.’ 

In this manner the Acthor fpeaks of his performance, which we 
4 think may be read with fatisfaction and advantage by thofe who can- t] 
7 not eafily confult larger or more elaborate works of this nature, ° yr 
Art. 39. 4 Letter to the Monthly Reviewers, containing Cenfures’ 
Zz and Refentmeut, for many Initances of their itrange Mifbehaviour, 
7 efpecially their Title-page Remarks on the Exewpuar, or an Ex. 
| fition of the Prophecies now fulfilling. With a brief Recital or 

Plan of the Work, and fome Additions. 8vo. 1s. Printed for 

the Author, and fold by Stevensin London. 1771, 

In our Catalogue for January 1769, 1a mentioning the Exemplar, 
qT an huge, expofitory quarto, on the vifions of Daniel, and the Reve. 
& Tation of John, &c. &c. we gave the very uncouth and verbofe 

title-page, as a fufficient fpecimen of what every Reader of difcern- 

- ¥ ment and tafte had to expect from the Author. Such brevity of no. 
tice, however, feems ta have given no {mall offence to the Gentle- 
man who had been at the pains of writing, and perhaps the expence 
of printing this great volume: but it is natural that every author 
whofe work (ineftimable in his fond eye ') a Reviewer does not approve, 

( fhould conceive himfelf and his learned labours to be ill-treated, and 
fe 
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that he fhould complain of the envy of critics, and the malignity of 
criticifm. This Letter writer, accordingly, in the fulnefs of his 
i> avowed refentment, confi ers the Mouthly Reviewers as a fet of very 
bad people, enemies to religion, infidels, &c. !'ut we hope it does , 
not follow, that every man who diflikes the pian, or diflents from the 
7 principles of any pioufly intended boc ‘among the thoufands of 
| wrangling and contradictory ones with which tie Chriltian world hath 
been troubled), is therefore irreligious, or an infide!!--In brief, we 
’ | ftill think of the Exemplar as we thought before ; and this Letter from 
| our difobliged Friend and Correfpondent, has only ferved to confirm 
us in the Idea, that he is a good Man, but not a good Writer. 
bi Art. 40. The Methedifis vindicated from the Afperfions caft up- 
i} on them by the Rev. Mr. Haddon Smith. By Philalethes. 8v0. 
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1s. Bladon. 
It is currently fuppofed that the Methodifts are an ignorant and il- 
Pi literate fet of people, who are incapable of offering any arguments 
Vy worthy of attention, in fupport of their religious principles or prac- 
i tice. But the prefent Writer’s manner of repelling the attack made 
upon the Methodiftical party by Mr. Smith *, is far from contempt- . 
ible, and we much queftion if the Kev. Curate of Bethnal Green will 
be able to ftand his ground againft the efforts of an antagonift, whois 
well furnifhed with weapons, offenfive and defenfive, and who knows 
how to employ them, either in his own caufe, or in that of others: 
for he declares, that he is not, himfelf, a Methodift. e 
MISCELLANEOUS. Hy. 
Art. 41. Ten Dialogues on the Condu& of Human Life. To 
which is added, Zara, amoral Tale. Small 8vo. 2s. Carnan. 
Thefe Dialogues are held between a young lady and a gentle- 
man, and treat of ambition, love, avarice and prodigality, anger 
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* Sce Review for OStober latt, p. 327, 
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| and rage, hatred and revenge, envy, jealoufy, compaffion, fociety, 
company, &c. With refpect to the tale of Zara, if young perfons, 
for whofe ufe this publication is calculated, do not read the narra- 
tive and overlook the preceptive parts of it, which may too often be 
the cafe, they may colleét variety of good fentiments from it. P 
Art. 42. The Knowledge of the World, and the Attainments ufeful in 

the Condu@ of Life. Tranflated from the French of Monfieur Cai- 

lieres, Secretary of the Cabinet to Lewis XIV. one of the Forty 

Members of the Academy, and Minifter Plenipotentiary at the 

Peace of Ryfwick. 12zmo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Baldwin, &c. 

The knowledge here difplayed, is that of the French world as it 
| food more than half a century fince. M. Callieres was a fenfible 
man, but his rules for pleafing in converfation will only enable per- 
fons to talk all day long without faying one word to any profitable 
purpofe; and many of our countrymen are not fo far behind their 
neighbours, but that they can perform this already without any in- 
ftructions from them. ‘The Tranflator indeed anticipates this objec- 
tion without obviating it fatisfaftorily ; for it is dificult to conceive 
how a company, who fet out with a principle of yielding to, and com- 
plying with, each other’s foibles, can ever affert opinions of their 
_ own, or talk like men of fenfe. N. 
| Art. 43. The Condué? of the Royal Academicians, while Members 
of the Incorporated Society of Artifts of Great Britain, viz. from 
the Year 1760, to their Expulfion in the Year 1769. With fome 
part of their Tranfactions fince. 8vo. 1s. Dixwell. 1771. 
1 It appears, from this publication, that the Royal Academicians, 
_ while a part of the Incorporated Society of Artiits of Great Britain, 
|  obftruéted the order of that Affociation, and ufurped, by their addrefs, 
' the fupreme direétion of it; that the arbitrary meafures they profecu- 
' ted, gave rife to a powerful oppofition againft them; and that the 
check, which was thus given to their ambition, induced them to ereét 
| a feparate inftitution, to which they had the influence to procure the 
Royal Sanction. We would not, however, advife the Readers of 
this pamphlet to adopt “Il its conclufions, before they know what the 
Royal Academicians have to urge in their defence. Se. 
Art. 44. The Merchant's Complaint to the Lawyers at the Devil. 

Shewing the Hardfhips, Inconveniencies, and Injuftice, to which 

every honeft Man of Property is expofed, from Jew Bail, fham Pleas, 

Demurrers, Writs of Error, and Injunction Bills. With fome 

Hints for redrefling thofe Grievances. By a Merchant of London. 

8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 1771. 

Weare here prefented with fome ftrictures on the difadvantages at- 
. tending the forms of procedure in our courts oflaw. ‘They are judi- 
cious, and worthy of an attentive perufal: and we with they may give 
occafion to any remedy of the abufes enumerated in thiscomplaint. §{- 
Art. 45. 4 Vocabulary adapted to the new Latin Accidence; defign< 

ed to exercife Children in the Application of the Grammar Rules, 

while they are acquiring a Copia of Words. 12mo. 1s. Lowndes. 

1771. 

The Author of this {mail performance feems to fuppofe it unque- 
ftignably certain, that the public mu be well acquainted with the 
New Latin Accidence, ot which fome account was given in the Review 
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for O&ober laft. We are here informed, that ¢ this colle@tion is pats 
Tithed as a fketch only, which,’ the Compiler thinks, ¢ may be ufefu} 
in its prefent form, but means to make it as perfect hereafter as the 

n requires.” ‘Tic book confifts of litts or fubftantives to exercife 
the rules of decleniions and genders ; of adjectives, adverbs, conjunc- 
tions and interjections ; of verbs with their compounds, to exercife 
the rules for the perfects and fupines, and, farther, a number of ex- 
amples to exercile the Syntax rules: after which the vocabulary is 
Englifhed, and alfo the Syntax examples. This publication may 
prove an uicful affiiant, particularly to fuch who have recourfe to 


yhich it |. defioned to . 
grammar, which it !: defion d to accompany ii, 


Art. 46. 4 New French Diétionary, in two Parts: The firf, 
French and Euglith ; the fecond, Englifh and French: containin 
feveral Hundred Words not to be found in any of the Dictionaries 
hitherto publifhed : the various Meanings of Words, often explained 
by French or Engiith Sentences : the Genders of Nouns, Adjectives, 
and Pronouns, and the Conjugations of Verbs: the Irregularities 
of the Parts of Speech. To which is prefixed, A French Grammar, 
fhewing how to form the regular Parts of Speech. By Thomas 
Deletanvilie. 8vo 7s. London. Nourfeand Vaillant. 1777, 


This Diétionary feems to be more copious and perfeét in every re« 


& than the abridgment of Boyer. We mutt beg leave, however, 
to fa/pend our judgment with refpect to Mr. Deletanville’s affertion, 
that it contains feveral hundred words not to be found im any of the 


dictionaries hitherto publifhed. St. 


Art. 47. 4 Memorial and Petition to the King’s Moft Excellent 
Majefty, on the Principles of public Faith, common Jujiice, and bis 
own Royal Premife. By Samuel Lee, Surgeon-general to the Army, 
and to the Hofpital for Reliet of indigent fick Perfons afflicted with 
Ruptures. vo. 1s. Williams. | 
It appears from this Memorial, that Mr. Lee. has been fingularly 

fuccefsful in his management of ruptures. | 
As to his pecuniary claim upon the crown, it has already had # 

hearing in fome of the courts of judicature, and is mott certainly not 
determinable in the court of criticifin. 


$- E R.M.O N S. 

I. The Grace of our Lord Fefus Chrijt, the Love of God, and a divine 
Communion, recommended and enforced in a Sermon at a Meeting of 
the People called Quakers, in Leeds, the 26th of the 5th Month, 
commonly called June, 1769. Carefully taken down in Charaters'’ 
at the fame Time. By James Blakes, jun. $8vo. is. Nicoll, &. 

Il. The Folly and Danger of confirming to the World—at a Monthly 
Exercife, at the Rev. Mr. Reynolds’s Meeting-piace near Cripple- 
gate, March 1, 1771. By Samuel Stennet, D.D. vo. 6G 
Beckland. ' oS tae 

Ill. ‘wo Sermons occafioned by the Death of the Rev. Robert: 
Lawfon, A.M. atthe Scotch Church, London Wall, May 5, 1771. 
By ‘Thomas Ofwald, Minifter of the Scotch Church, Rufiel-Street, 
Covent-Garden. 8vo. 1s. Buckland. ~ 


*,* Mr. Farmer’s Difértation on Miracles, and Dr. Henry’s Hiftory’ 
of Great Britain, in our next. 
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APPENDIX 


TO THE 
MONTHLY REVIEW, 


VoLumMeE the FoRTY-FOURTH. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


ArT. I. 


Voyage Literaire de la Grece, &c.—A Literary Journey through 
Greece, or Letters on the ancient and modern Greeks, with 
a Parallel of their Manners. By M. Guys, Merchant, of 
the Academy of Marfeilles. 12mo. 2 Vols. Paris. 1771. 


HESE volumes contain a variety of mifcellaneous obfer- 
vations on the national character, arts, manners, cuftoms, 
and commerce of the Greeks. The Writer feems to be a man 
of fpirit and fentiment ; but he frequently indulges his vivacity, 
orhis turn for fpeculation, till his fubject is out of fight. He 
writes without much order or connection; but his matter is 
various; and as he is by no means a dull Writer, there are 
many to whom his book may afford an acceptable amufement. 
From this Literary Journey we fhall, in the firft place, give 
our Readers the 39th letter of the fecond volume, as it is on 
afubje&t for which the Greeks have ever been famous, the firft 
and beft of focial virtues, the love of our country. 
© You afk me if the Greeks ftill love their country? That 
virtue is {till theirs; and notwithftanding the prefent ftate of 
Athens, Sparta, Mytilene, and Corinth, the inhabitants re- 
tain the moft ardent affection for their refpective cities. That 
fentiment, which Nature has written on the hearts of mankind 
in general, the Greeks have cultivated with peculiar care; and 
it has even furvived the fair monuments of their former glory. 
I fpeak not here of that blind attachment, that connection 
formed by habit, ftrengthened by ignorance, and confirmed by 
the ties of property. Barbarians and favages love nothing, be- 
caufe they know nothing more than their huts and hearths. Even 
Vou XLiV. L | among 
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among civilized nations the common people blindly follow 
one inftinctive 1entiment ; but men of enlightened minds, who 
have diftinét ideas of thcir inclinations and their duty; are at- 
tached to their country upon different principles. 

I never felt more ftrongly the force of natural eloquence 
than when | heard’ two Greeks dxiputing on the pre-eminence 
of their refpective countries. 

I travelled with a Tiniot *, who had carried on a maritime 
commerce more than twenty years. He left his ifland to go to 
Smyrna, where he laid out his moncy in merchandice, which 
he carried to Marfeilles. From the laft place he embarked for 
our American iflands, and returned, in a regular courfe ef ex. 
change, to the port from whence he fet out, and where he 
fhou'd again renew the fame fyftem of commerce. 

I was with him and M. Peyflonel + in 1748, during the 
war between England and France, in a {mall Swedifh bottom, 
which was wrecked off the ifle of Andros. ‘This Greek fpoke 
many handfome things of Marleilles, and of our colonies; 
but no country, he faid, was comparable to his own. His 
utmoft ambition was to end his days in his ifland, and to 
carry thither the fruits of his toil and travels. 

Such were all the Greeks I have known. One cannot but 
be interefted in that pleafure and admiration with which they 
fpeak of their native country. ‘The very name of it awakens 
their paffions and their powers ; excites their tendernefs, their 
eloquence, their ardour. I have made fome reflections on the 
patriotifm of the modern Greeks in comparing it, as is my 
ufual method, with that of their anceftors, and even with that 
of the Romans. Suffer me to fubmit thefe reflections to your 
judoment. 

The patriotic affe&tion was fo univerfally embraced by the 
ancients that it could hardly become a queition ; but for us it 
may not be ufelefs to expatiate upon it from time to time. We 
have in reality no attachment except to our capitals, whither 
the aflemblage of arts, talents, and pleafures draws us almoft 
irrefiftibly, and where we frequently forget the places of our. 
PRativity. 

‘The patriotifm of the ancient Greeks was founded on the 
moft powerful motives : 

r. Natural inclination, the firft feed of the paffion, in pro- 
cefs of time, became an hereditary virtue, and was often carried 
to extremes. 

2. The principles of education. 





* A native of Tine, a fmall ifland in the Archipelago. 
+ Now the French Conful at Smyrna. 


3. The 
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. The beauty of the country and the climate. For local 
phyfic is not the feebleft tie that binds us to our common mo- 
ther. 

4. The leétures of the ancient orators, always eloquent on 
this point. 

The preference which the Greeks gave to their own laws 
and cuftoms above thofe of other nations. 

6. The examples of thofe who had fignalized themfelves by 
the zeal they had teflified, OF the fervice they had done, for their 
country. 

The religion of their country, which ever leads men to 
the local worfhip of their fathers; and under this head I com- 
prehend feftivals and dances, to which the modern Greeks are 
not Jefs attached than were their remoteft anceftors. 

The people of Candia called their country their mother *. 
“ Though older,” fays Plutarch, ** than our immediate pa- 
rents, fhe has a ftronger right to our affection and duty tf.” 

Nature and law, accordiog to Lucian, place the patriotic 
before the filial duty. We learn arts and fciences, fays he, 
for no other purpofe than to be ufeful to our country. We en- 
joy no property but to fupport her intereft and fecurity. What- 
ever fhe may be, fhe is {till the object of our affection, and 
we are afraid of being banifhed from her, even after death. 

The body of Palinurus thrown by the waves upon a foreign 
fhore, is what the T'roians confdered as the moft deplorable cir- 
cumftance attending their pilot f. For, independently of the 
religious rites of buria J, the ancients thought highly of the pri- 
vilege of dying in their own families, and among tt their friends. 
Oreites, before he is facrificed in Tauris, takes meafures to fe- 
cure his interment; and Iphicenia, who does not then know 
him, promifes to fupply the place of a fitter. 

The Greeks were not lefs attached to their laws than to 
their country. Butiris and Spertis, Lacedzmonians, went cou- 
rageoully to Merxes, and offered him their lives to difcharge the 
punifhment thei ir fellow-citizens had merited for maflacring his 
heralds. The king, ftruck with their generofity,. offered them 
the pacts on they demanded for the Spartans, on this condition, 
that they fhould remain upon honourable terms at his court. 
The two Spartans refufed this advantageous offer, faying, that 


a 





* Pindar, in like manner, calls Thebes his mother, Maz:2 iza— 
xpreach brea. ‘Sith. 1. 

+ Telemachus fays to Idomeneus, who preffes him to ftay, ** What! 
fhall I renounce my father, my mother, my country, which ought 
to be dearer to me than both : 7? Ody. lib. 23. 

$ Nudus in ignoia,: Palinure, jacebis ae 
Toe,feMe 6. 
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they could not poffibly live at a diftance from their country, and 
under foreign laws, Death feemed preferable to this. 

A ftranger faid one day to Theopompus the Lacedzemonian 
without doubt from a defign to pay his court to him, « My 
name is Philolacon,” that is, a lover of Sparta; ** J with,” 
faid the Spartan, ‘* the love of your own country had induced 
you to. take your furname from it. It would have done you 
more honour than that which you affect.” 

It is obfervable, that the antient, like the modern Greeks, 
afflumed their Patronymics, not from felfifh motives, as Theo- 
critus did to diftinguifh himfelf from another poet, to whom he 
was much fuperior, but that they might bear a name which to 
them was dearer than any other. ‘¢ I am Thyrfis of tna,” 
fays one of the paftoral poet’s fhepherds, with great compla- 
cency, as another Greek would have faid, I am Dionyfius of 
Halicarnaflus, or I am Thales of Miletum.” 

While the Greeks thus aflumed the name of their country, 
they found motives to do honour to it by their virtues or their 
talents, and confequently an emulation to exert both. ‘I yield 
to no man,” fays Ajax, ‘* my birth and my education at Salamis 
have fufficiently formed me to valour.” 

Thefe brave people looked upon it as a thing impoffible to 
furvive the ruin of their country. In Homer, to whom we 
muft neceflarily refer, when we fpeak of the manners and cuf- 
toms of the Greeks, Priam is able to fupport his grief for the 
lofs of Hector, but cannot furvive the deftruction of Troy. 
«¢ May the gods,” faid he, ‘* fend me down to the fhades, be- 
fore I fee my city deftroyed by the Greeks *.” 

Ariftotle dies content with having obtained from Alexander 
the re-eftablifhment of Stagyra, his native place, which the con- 
queror had given up to the ravages of his troops, 

This tender attachment to the place of our nativity + is the 
portion of thofe virtuous and fenfible hearts which Nature has 


formed 


_— 





* This noble fentiment is in the 24th Book of the Iliad. It was 
one of the great characteriftics of antiquity. In the infant-ftate 
of fociety, man was in love with Nature, and with the fcene of his 
exiftence. When Mr. Guys obferved, that the antients held the 
love of their country prior to all other duties, he might have confirm- 
ed his obfervation by a remarkable paflage in Valerius Maximus. 
Pietas, feilicet, erga patriam, cujus majeftati, etiam illa que Deorum 
Numinibus aquatur, audoritas parentum vires fuas Jubjecit. Val. Max. 
l.v. c. 6. 

+ When Ulyffes, in the ifland of Calypfo, is defirous of once more 
benolding his native country, the poet reprefents him as fitting on the 
banks of the fea, his heart opprefled, and, as he looks over the im- 
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formed for the impreffions of paternal love, filial piety, faithful 
friendfhip; in order to fulfil the feveral duties connected with 
thofe fentiments, to animate indifference, and to fhame ingra- 
titude. 

Let us now confider the conduct of the Romans in this re- 
fpect. Zealous republicans, fond of glory, jealeus of liberty 
and independence, but ambitious of place and pe-ver, accuftom- 
ed to look upon their citizens as fupetior io kings (of whom they 
fhewed their contempt by dragging them behind their triumphal 
cars), and to confider Rome as the miftrefs of the world, the 
Romans, in their attachment to their haughty country, had 
more of oftentation and vanity, than of fentiment. 

The patriotifm of the Romans refembled that of the Lacedz- 
monians. It was a fublime but fevere virtue, an imperious paf- 
fion, impatient of controul, and carried almoft to the delirium 
of fanaticifm. This does not carry with it the idea of thofe 
gentler fentiments, thofe natural attractions, we find in our 
hearts, and that affection we experience for the place of our na- 
tivity *. The rage of patriotifm with them ftifled all other fen- 
timents. At the fame time it made them capable of fuch prodi- 
gies of valour as aftonifhed their enemies, and of fuch barbarous 
facrifices as were fhocking to humanity. ‘The ancient Romans 
were devoted to the commonwealth, and made themfelves vic- 
tims to its aggrandifement. “The Lacedemonians.were of the 
fame principles, ‘They would live in hardfhips, and die with 
joy, to render Sparta the miftrefs of Greece +. 

Cicero preached this doétrine to his fellow-citizens, at a time 
when they were incapable of receiving it. Cari funt Parentes, 
cari liberi, propinqui, familiares; fed omnes omnium caritates pa- 
tria una compleétitur, pro qua quis bonus dubitet mortem oppetere, ft 
ei fit profuturus. Nathing was more commonly adopted than the 
Decorum pro patria mori. It was the motto of that military race 
of men which gave the world fo magnificent an idea of Rome. 
The fole idea of the happinefs of their country, their common 
mother, gave the Greeks more temperate, more pleafing, and 
confequently more durable fentiments. 





menfe plain of waters, tears rifing in his eyes. Surely he only could 
fhed fuch tears who could imagine them,—the great difciple, not of 
human fcience, but of Nature, the immortal Homer! 

* Oppian obferves, that Nature has given the fame attachment to 
animals. De Venat. 1. 2. v. 313. 

+ M. Duclos, {peaking of this kind of patriotifm, adds, fuch are 
our Religious, whom the zeal of the houfe of God hath eaten up. 
Their families become ftrangers to them. They know no family but 
that which they have adopted. ‘The monaitic virtues give way to the 
genius of monkery. 
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The Greek orators exprefs a fenfibility by no means inferior 
tothat of the Romans, when the love of their country is the 
fubject. To be fatisfied of this, we need only confult the eulo 
gium of Athens by Ifocrates *. 

They, moreover, confirmed their doctrine by their own ex- 
amples. Demofthenes, when exiled, feeks no other revenge 
of his fellow-citizens, than that of doing them frefh fervices, 
When befieged in. the temple of Hercules, where he had taken 
refuge, he chutes rather to end his days by poifon, than to at- 
tach himfelf to the tyrant of Athens. 

Dion Chryfoftom, who by his government had embellifhed 
and improved his country, notwithftanding the oppofitions, the 
difgufts, the infults he had encountered, and the dangers to 
which he had .been expofed +, Dion, though long in exile, a 
fugitive, wandering from one retreat to another to efcape the 
hatred of Domitian, afked no other favour of his friend Nerva, 
when he fucceeded to the empire, than that he might be permit- 
ted to return to Prufa ¢. his country, and make fome improve- 
ments there at his expence. On his return to Bithynia, he made 
a public fpeech, wherein his affection for his country and his 
feilow-citizens is exprefled with great energy and fenfibility. 

Nothing can be more ftriking than a view of the Greeks re- 
turning to their: country after a fhort abfence. ‘They invoke 
their gods ; they falute it with all the eagernefs of joy. Imagine 
to yourielf the tranfports of thofe brave foldiers of Xenophon 
¢in the retreat of the ter thoufand) on the fight of the fea which 
opened their way to Greece. ‘They erect trophies in memory of 
their atchievements and their return; they congratulate each 
other ; they embrace, and, in the firft emotions of their gene- 
ra] joy, there is no diftinction between officer and. foldier |. 
This retreat, fo famous in hiftory, is the moft glorious monu- 
ment, not only of the courage and firmnels of the Greeks, 
but of their affeCtion for their country. 

Every other fentiment feems to have been abforbed in this. 
. When Athens had the ingratitude to banifh Lycurgus, Arif- 
tides, Miltiades, Phocion, and ‘Themittocles, thofe virtuous 
citizens f{ti]] loved their country, as the poet loved his miftrefs, 





* Mr. Guys here alludes to the following pafflage, ‘‘ Our origin is 
fo pure and unmixed, one city having produced us all, and been full 
poflefied by us, that we are the only Greeks who can give our native 
place the deareft and tendereft of all names, who can call it at once 
our nurfe, our country, and our mother.” 

+ Jn an infurre&tion occafioned by a fcarcity of corn, when the 
people attempted to burn his houfe. 

t Acity in Bithynia, fometimes called Prufias. 

|) Xenoph. De Cyri Exped, Hift. lib. iv. ¢. 7. 
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though he knew her to be falfe *. If they had divifions among 
themfelves, they flill united to defend their country. Impreca- 
tions were publicly pronounced againft-him who introduced a 
foreign army into his country +. In time of peace they employed 
themfelves in embellifhing and adorning their native cities. The 
decoration of their towns and temples announced the progrefs 
of arts, and the zeal of the citizens. It is obfervable, that the 
genius of the fine arts has always been ambitious of doing honour 
to the country where they flourifhed. 

The Romans, at the expence of the Greeks, whom they 
ftripped of their ornaments, had the fame ambition to enrich 
their country, to tranfport the arts thither, and make them fub- 
mit to the matters of the world. 

One cannot confider the patriotic affection of the Greeks 
and Romans, different, indeed, in its character and nature, with~ 
out finding among the modern Greeks the fame features which 
that virtue wore with their forefathers. It is that natural love 
of the native place, which Virgil exprefles fo well in the perfon 
of Meliboeus, whofe principal regret feems to arife from his 
forced defertion of his beloved country, 

Nos patria fines, & dulcia linquimus arva ; 
Nes patriam fugimus, ec. 

The fame poet, when he paints the patriotic affection of a 
virtuous citizen, reprefents a young Greek, who followed the 
fortunes of Evander, dying in a foreign country, and at the 

"point of death wholly taken up with the remembrance of his 
dear Argos: | 





Dulces, moriens, reminifcitur Argos. , 

Thus Ajax, in Sophocles, juft before his death, ** Fair Sun, 
I behold thee for the laft time. Salamis, palace of my fathers, 
Athens, friends, rivers, fountains, that bore witnels to my 
birth, receive the laft adieus of Ajax.” 





* The poet here alluded to by Mr. Guys is Tibullus, who fays of 


his mifrefs, 





Quamvis perfida, cara tamen! 

The patriotic affetion did not, however, always meet witho un- 
grateful a return. ‘The city of Mytilene caufed a medal to be ftruck 
in honour of Potamon, the fon of Lefbonax the philofopher, who was 
reprefented on the reverfe returning from Rome, where the Emperor 
Tiberius had loaded him with favours: but he chofe rather to fix his 
refidence in his native city, and to give his leffons to his -fellow-citi- 
zens, than to reap the greateit advantages in the capital of the world, 
The paffport Tiberius gave him on leaving Rome is curious. ** Ifan 
one dares to infult Potamon, the fon of Lefbonax, let him firft confi- 
der whether he is able to refift 


Tiberius,” 


Lig |. The 
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The Abbe De Chaulieu has expreffed the fame fentiments, 
much in the fame manner, in his tender adieu to F ontenay, the 
place of his nativity. 

Fontenai, licu délicteux, 

Ou je vis @abord la lumiire ; 

Bientot au bout de ma carritre, 

Ff irai rejoindre mes ayeux. 

Mufes, qui dans ce leu champétre 

Avec foin me jfites nourrtr, 

Beaux Arbres qui m’avez vii naitre, 

Bientot vous me verrez% mourir. 

In Englith : 

Farewell fields of Fontenay, 
‘Where I firft beheld the day ! 
Soon to clofe my aged eye, 
Soon to join my anceftry, 
When I feek their lowly cell, 
Fields of Fontenay, farewell! 
When the mufe that wak’d my Iyre, 
Sees the breath fhe tun’d‘expire; 
When the groves that wont to wave 
O’er my flumbers, fhade my grave ; 
Where I once enjoy’d the day, 
Farewell fields of Fontenay ! 

Let us read the Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides, the moft 
interefting tragedy perhaps of the whole Greek theatre, as well 
on account of iis fituations and fentiments, as of that peculiar 
air of truth and probability which the poet has had the art to 
give it. Let us hear the chorus of Greek women tenderly be- 
wailing the lofs of their country in the fecond and fourth aéts. 
I fhall quote only the following ftrophe : 

“¢ Far from my dear country, I figh for the fociety of the 
Greeks. Who will lend me wings to fly to Diana, the Cyn- 
thian goddefs? When fhall I behold the palms of Delos, the 
groves of laurel for ever green: the fhades of Olive confecrated 
by the genial bed of Latona? O Jakes, whofe waters are co- 
vered with fwans! O {wans, friends of the mufes, when fhall 
I behold you again ?” 

When Iphigenia would bind Pilades by the ftronceft oath, 
fhe fays, ** If you prove falfe, what fhall be the punifhment of 
your infidelity *” Pilades anfwers, ‘* May I never more return’ 
to my country !” And your panifhment, Iphigenia, in the 
Wie cate p’ &* May I never more,” fhe replies, ‘* fee Ar- 
gos |” 

Such was the influence which this patriotic affe@tion, in- 
{pired by Nature, had in ancient Greece; and though in mo- 
dern Greece it appears not with equal eclat, it is ftill deeply im- 
prefled upon the hearts of the people. Th 
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~The Greeks, enamoured of their own country, travel not 
but for the advantages of learning or commerce, which they al- 
ways return to enjoy in the place of their nativity. Under 
the yoke of the Turks, their very chains feem only to bind 
them more firmly to the country of their anceftors, Mo- 
dern Greece, covered with the long veil of flaves *, is a captive 
mother in affliction, whom her children embrace with tender- 
nefs, and affectionately promife that they will never forfake 
her +.’ 

Mr. Guys’s Letters have one kind of merit which muft re- 
commend them to men of learning in general. The intelligent 
Writer, in moft of them, illuftrates and explains the ancient 
ufages on record by the modern manners and cuftoms of Greece. 
Of this we fhall give a fpecimen from his fifth letter. 

‘ I obferve that now, as in former times, in the principal 
families of Greece, the nurfe of the mafter or the miftre/s makes 
a part of the family. Among the ancients, the woman who-had 
nurfed a young lady never forfook her, even after her marriage }. 
She was her governefs, her confidant, her counfellor. Hence it 
is, that in the ancient Greek tragedies, and in thofe-of the La- 
tin written upon the fame plan, no woman of rank ever ap- 
pears upon the ftage without being accompanied by her nurfe. 
This ufage is fo attentively preferved, that the modern name of 
anurfe is Paramana, a word of great tehdernefs, and even more 
expreflive than the ancient, as it fignifies fecond mother. ‘The 
nurfe is always lodged in the houfe where the brought up her 
child, and from that time the is adopted into the family. 

The Greek ladies ftill refufe to nurfe their children, that 
they may preferve their beauty, the elegance of their bofoms, 
and even their health, to which they fuppofe that this contri- 
butes. In this, however, they have been often told that they 
are miftaken, and that, by giving up their children to the nu- 
trition of ftrangers, they make themfelves mere ftepmothers. 
But the force of cuftom fuperfedes all arguments. Of all that 
has been written’ in our times on this interefting fubje&, nothing 
is more to the purpofe than the difcourfe of a great philofopher, 





* The flave’s veil was made longer for the fake of diftin&tion, par- 
ticularly when the female flaves were offered to fale 

+ This fine image naturally reminds us of the medals of Vefpafian 
and Titus, ftruck upon Jerufalem’s being taken by the Romans——A 
woman fitting at the foot of a palm-tree, covered with a long veil, 
her head reclined and fupported by her hand, with this tmfcription, 
Judea captiva. 

t This cuttom is of high antiquity. When Rebecca left her coun- 
wy and her father’s houfe to marry ifaac, fhe was accompanied by her 
nurfe, 
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preferved entire by Aulus Gellius. This philofopher went to 


pay the wife of one of his fcholars, who was a woman of diftin- 


guifbed rank, a lying-in-vifit. After the firft compliments, he 
took upon him to afk the mother of the lady, if her daughter in- 
tended to nurfe her child herfelf. ‘* God forbid !” anfwered 
the mother, ‘* after my daughter has futtered fo much, would 
have her charged with further cares or troubles?” «* Ah! 
adam,” replied the philofopher, ** let not your daughter con- 
tent herfelf with being half a mother, and, after having borne 
nine months in her belly, and nourifhed with her own blood, a 
being fhe neither faw nor knew, refule the milk which Nature 
has given her to a creature that fhe fees, that looks upon her 
with its eyes, and implores her fuccour with the moft pathetic 
cries *.” ' 

Next in rank to the nurfe are the flaves anid maid-fervants. 
Phedria, in one of Terence’s comedies, fays to Thais his mif- 
trefs, ** Did not I, when you told me that you wanted an 
Ethiopian girl, neglect every other bufinefs to hunt for one? 


‘Then you wifhed for a Eunuch, becaufe none but princefles _ 


have eunuchs. I procured you a eunuch +.” 

Thus the Greek ladies of antiquity, we fee, had not only 
flaves, but eunuchs, a {pecies of creatures now referved for the 
fervice of the Turks. 

The female flaves amiong the Greeks are now treated, as 
they were of old, with great lenity and kindnefs, and, after a 
certain time, are indulged with their freedom. 

‘The Greeks too have what they call the girl of their foul, 
(Piychopedi, pficopela) whom they adopt very young. ‘* Such 
was the fair Melantho, whom Penelope,” fays Homer, ‘* had 
taken very young, and brought up as her own daughter, in- 
dulging her in every pleafure fuited to her age.” 

‘The maid-fervanis or flaves work at embroidery with their 
miftrefles, as they did antiently, and do all the interior bufinefs 
of the houfe. Ariadne, when abandoned by Thefeus, cries, in 
her diftrefs, that fhe was willing to fubmit to the condition of 
her maid-fervants. She confents, like a flave, to make the 





* This paflage is very beautiful in Gellius. . Alvif2 in utero fan- 
gine fuo nefero quid, quod non videret; ncn alcre nunc fuo lade quod vi- 
deat, jam viventem, jam hominem, jam matris officia implorantem. 
Aul, Gell. Noét. Att. 1.12. c. 1, 

+ Nonne, mihi uti dixti cupere te ex ZEthiopia 
Ancillam, relictis rebus omnibus, 
Quefivi? Eunuchum porro dixti velle te, 
Quia folz utuntur his regine ; repperi. 
: Eun, A&. 2. Se. 2. 
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; “ 


feus water to wath before he fits down to table *. ) I 

Sometimes a female flave is not only a confidant, like the if 
purie, but even confulied and advited with on occafions of con- 
fequence. Agreeably to this, Phocylides fays, ** Refufe not to 
hear and con{ult your flave, if you know him to be capable of 
giving you good counte!.” 

The female fervants never ftay at home, when their miftrefs 

oes abroad. ‘They are obliged-to follow her, and this cuftom 

E ewife is very ancient among the Greeks. In one of Te- 
sence’s comeuies, a flave, informing his matter what ladies were 
arrived, afks, whether he does not know them by their train of 
maid-fervants., Ancillarum gregem ducunt fecum. 

In Plautus, a woman who is going no farther than her 
next neighbour’s, bids her fervants follow her. And it is ob- 
vious, from other paliages of antiquity, that this was not only 
meant as a mark of conféquence and confideration, but that it 
was alfo preicribed by decency and a regard for reputation, and 
diftinguifhed the woman of honour from the courtefan +. 

One cannot here omit a curious circumftance relative to 
female trains, recorded by Plutarch in the life of Phocion, 
“ When the Athenians were aliembled at the theatre to fee a 
new tragedy, one of the principal actors, who was to play the 
part of a princefs, juft as he fhould have come upon the ftage, = 
demanded a royal mafk and a magnificent train. As Melanthius, “i 
who detrayed the expences of the, evening, had not provided | fa 
thefe, he gave himfelf airs, and made the people wait, for with- a7] 
out his retinue the player would not appear. Melanthius, tired ig 
with his impertinent difficulties, forcibly pufhed him on the i is 
tase, crying, You fee the wife of Phocion, attended only by one : oa 
maid, and do you want to make a parade, to ecrrupt the manners of . +2 
the women?’ ‘“Vhis, which was heard-al! over'the theatre, was 
received with univerial applaufe.” 

- Zaleucus, the difciple of Pythagoras, and the famous law- 
giver of Locris, to reprefs the vanity and the luxury of his times, 


, f 
neds, to carry the heavieft pitchers, and to bring her dear The- 5 
| oa 




















ordered that no freewoman fhould be attended by more than one pet 
maid unlefs foe were drunk ¢ ! [ : 
The retinue of flaves and followers that attends a Greek i 
woman in the ftreets is the fame mark of diftinction that a fine | in 
equipage is with us; but with this difference, that, among the A 
—_— i / 


* Adferre aquam fuperccenalem. 
Nonn. I. XXVil. Vv. 3906 
+ Adftat ea invia fola? Profibulum fané eft. 
Plaut. Amph, {: 
t See Diod. 1. 12. It isremarkable, that the celebrated legiflator i 
of Bath wrote his rules quite in the tafte of the Locrian philofopher. . | 
i” : : f Greeks, 
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Greeks, no woman of character can go out of her houfe with. 
out having at leaft one fervant with her. Thofe of fuperior 
rank, who have a mind to fhew their opulence or their vanity 
are followed by numbers. ? 

The young Greek women rarely ufed to go out, néver to 
church, till they were married. ‘The latter cuftom, though of 
great antiquity, is not now obferved with the fame feverity, 
Neverthelefs, they are as much confined as they were anciently, 
They never venture to fhew themfelves in the company of men, 
unlefs the father or the mother be prefent, or it be with their 
approbation. 

Young Nauficaa fays to Ulyfles, «* Which of us would ap- 
pear in public with a man, without the permiffion of our fa- 
thers .and mothers, before we are married *.” Such wifdom 
and fimplicity had the manners of ancient times! How far are 
we from them ! | 

The Greek ladies have always been fond of covering them- 
felves with precious ftones. ‘The buckles of their girdles, their 
necklaces, their bracelets, are all fet off with them; and tho’ 
they delight in fimpler ornaments, and adorn their hair with 
the fair flowers of the Spring, ftill the diamond muft fhine in 
the midft of jafmine and rofes. They often drefs without going 
from home, without any intention to be feen, merely to pleafe 
themfelves. They never lay afide their ornaments, except on 
fome occafion of fevere forrow or mourning. 

One cannot poflibly fpeak of the ornaments of the Greek 
ladies, without recolle€ting an anecdote recorded by Plutarch +. 
An Ionian lady, a friend of Phocion’s fecond wife, took a plea- 
{ure in fhewing her her jewels, which confifted of bracelets and 
necklaces, adorned with gold and precious ftones; ‘* for my 
part,” faid her friend, ** my only ornament is Phocion, who 
has for twenty years been general of the Athenians.” One 
might ftill find the fame fentiments among the modern Greeks, 
could one find Phocions. 

To form an idea of the excefs to which the Greek women 
carried their luxury, we need only attend to St. John Chryfo- 
ftom, when he delaims againft its progrefs in his time. ‘* Be- 
fide ear-rings, fays he, they have other ornaments for the ex- 
tremities of their cheeks. Their eyelids and the whole coun- 
tenance is painted : their petticoats are interwoven with thread 
of gold: their necklaces are gold: they wear plates of gold 
upon their fleeves: their fhoes are black and fhining, and ter- 
minate in a point: they ride in chariots drawn by white mules, 





- * Odyff, 1. 6. 
+ Plut. in Vit. Phoc, 
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gith a numerous retinue of chambermaids and other maid-fer- 


ants t.” 
: The modern Greek women, when they go'to any great 


| jiftance, never fhew their jewels by the way: they are carried 
J ilong with them: they put them on before they enter the 
} houfe whither they are going ; and, when their vifit is ended, 


put them off before they return, This likewife is an ancient’ 


\ cuftom. The maid-fervant of Thais, in Terence, favs of her 
| miftrefs, ** She has privately taken off her jewels and given 
) me them to carry: this, I know, is a fign that fhe will go as 
7 {oon as fhe can f.” 


Madam Dacier remarks on this paflage, that courtezans 


4 were not allowed to wear gold or jewels in the ftreets. But 
) the truth is, and the prefent cuftom confirms it, that Thais, 
7 jike other Greek ladies, had her jewels carried backward and 
) forward, only that they might appear with greater fplendor at 
) the place of entertainment §.’ 


The origin of the veil is of remote antiquity ; for we have it 


) as high as Abraham, but the Greeks afcribe it to the natural 


effet of modefty. 
Paufanias has recorded a delicate little ftory on this fubject. 
At the diftance of thirty furlongs from the city of Sparta, 


| fays he, is a ftatue of Modefty, which was erected there by 
 Icarius for the following reafons : 


Icarius, having married his daughter to Ulyfles, endea- 
voured to prevail on his fon-in-law to fix his refidence at Spar- 
ta; but his endeavours were vain As thefe hopes proved in- 
effectual, he applied to his daughter, and conjured her not to 
abandon her father. At the moment fhe was about to depart 
for Ithaca he redoubled his intreaties ; and, when fhe actually 
fet off, followed her carriage, Ulyffes at length, tired of his 
importunities, told his wife, that fhe might make her choice be- 
tween her father and her hufband, and that he left it to her 
own pleafure, whether fhe would go with him to Ithaca, or 
return to Sparta with her father. Then, it is faid, the 
fair Penelope blufhed, and made no other anfwer than by 
throwing a veil over her countenance. Icarius underftood 











‘ + See Montfaucon’s extract from the works of St. Joha Chryfo- 
om. 
} Interea aurum fibi clam mulier 
Demit, dat mihi ut auferam. 
Hoc eft figni; ubi primum poterit, 
Sefe illinc fubducet, fcio. Eunuch. A&. 4. Sc. 1. 
§ This fhews to what unwarrantable affertions the indulgence of 
conjecture will frequently lead commentators. For our parts we be- 
lieve with Mr. Guys, that this was the cuftom then, as it is now. 
what 
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what this anfwer meant, and left her at, liberty to go with her 
hufband ; but, affected with the emoarrafiment in which he had 
feen his daughter, he ereéted a ftatue to Mopags'ry, in the 
place where Penelope had thrown a veil over her bluthes, that, | 
jn imitation-.of her, all women might wear a veil.”” 

_ Agreeably to this tradition, Homer reprefents Penelo 
followed by two of her women, and her vilage covered with a 
magnificent veil. | 

The veil ftill worn by the Greek ladies is of muflin, with 
gold tifue at the extremities. That of their women is all of 
a piece, and without gold. It is always white, fuch as Homer 
and the ancient monuments, reprefent the veils of Helena and 
Hermione.’ 

From the above quotations the Reader will perceive in what 
manner M. Guys has made the ancient and modern cuftoms 
mutually illuftrate each other, and at the fame time will ac- 
knowledge the utility of this kind of writing. All we have to 
obferve further, is, that thofe who read for fentiment and eru- 
dition will be better fatished with thefe volumes, than thofe 
who open them in purfuit of curiofities. L 





ArT. Il. 

Hifloire de P Academie Royale de Sciences, &c.—The Hiftory of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, for the Year 1766. 
Continued from the Appendix to the x11? Volume, Page 
505, and concluded. 


HyprostTaTics and HypRaAut_ics. 
Memoir I, Reflections on fome new |ydroflatical Phenomena. By 
. the Abbé Nollet. 


HE paradoxical air of this article, and the fingular manner 
in which the phenomena related in it were firft produced, 
induce us to give a fomewhat particular account of it. 

In the courfe of this year, the Abbé Nollet had been-inform- 
ed that, in Spain, water had lately been raifed to the height of 50 
or 60 feet, apparently in direct violation of the eftablifhed laws 
of hydroftarics, by means only of a fimple fucking-pump. 
He paid, however, little attention to this marvellous and 
uncircumftantial relation, till he ready in one of the Dutch 
prints, that the late M. Le Cat had afcertained the poffibility of 
the fact by actual experiments at Rouen. On his enquiring of 
that gentleman, by letter, whether it was really true that the 
laws of nature had of late undergone fome remarkable change; 
M. Le Cat fet the Abbé at eafe with regard to their immutabi- 
lity; but at the fame time affured him of the truth of the fact in 
general, and fent him a relation of the fingular manner in whicly 
the difeovery was originally made. 


A Tin- 
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A Tinman at Seville, ignorant of the general principles of 
hydroftatics, and equally ignorant of the bounds which nature 
has fet to the afcent of water in vacuo, as of the caufe of its ele- 
vation, confidently undertook to convey it up toa terrace 60 feet 
high, by means of a fimple fucking-pump. Having completed 
his apparatus, he falls to work upon the top of the terrace; but 
the water refufes to obey his repeated fuGtions. Irritated at this 
difappointment of his hopes, he runs down in hafte, and in a fit 
of rage and defperation throws a hammer, which he held in his 
hand, at the pipe, with fuch good-will, and in fuch a direétion, 
as to make a hole in it, at the height of about 10 feet above the 
refervoir; and, in confequence of this lucky hit, the water in- 
ftantly rufhes up to the place of its deftination. ‘Thus chance 
produced what genius had never yet effected, and a paflionate 
blockhead, by adafh of a hammer, drove water up through the 
pipe of a fimple fucking-pump to the height of 60 feet, which 
before, and ever fince the days of Torricelli, would never pro- 
ceed much farther than 30.—In a fomewhat fimilar manner, 2 
painter, we have fomewhere read, after many fruitlefs attempts 
to paint the foam about the mouth of Bucephalus, dafhed his 
pencil in a rage againft the picture, where initantly an excellent 
foam appeared, when he leaft expected it. 

But it is incumbent on us to explain, if the philofophical Reader 
has not already anticipated us, the caufe of this effet. It ap- 
pears evidently, from the Abbé Nollet’s experiments, that the 
preflure of the atmofphere does not, in this cafe, raife a folid of 
continuous column of water 50 or 60 feet in height, or, in other 
words, a weight greater than its own; but that it only elevates 
a compound column of water and air intermixed, which is con- 
fiderably lighter. In faét, the water having been firft raifed to 
its ufual height, by the rarefaction of the air within the tube, the 
external air rufhes in through the fmall artificial aperture; and 
while it deprefles the water below the orifice, which confequently 
falls into the bafon, having-now only the weight of a column of 
water 20 feet high above it, that is, ?ds only of the weight it is 
able to fuftain, it elevates it, but at the fame time however in 
its paflage upwards becomes intermixed with it; and the whole 
compound mafs of air and water is, by the continued preflure of 
the atmofphere, carried up to the height of 50 feet above the 
aperture. 

Chance, as we have already mentioned, gave rife to this ob« 
fervation ; though the effect might undoubtedly, we think, have 
been conjectured a@ priori. It is well known, that on lifting up 
the tube of a barometer out of the bafon, fo as to permit a part 
of the mercury to fall out, and of air to enter, the remaining co- 
lumn, now become lighter than the atmofphere, is fuddenly ele- 
vated and dafhed againft the top ef the tube; fo that the moft 
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remarkable circumftance in the Seville experiment is, that the 
water, .inftead of being elevated to fo confiderable a height, does 
not rather defcend through the air, a fluid fo much lighter 
than itfelf; while the latter might naturally be expected to 
rufh through it to the top of the tube. This event how- 
ever does not take place, when the tube is of a proper bore, and i 
the aperture is made at a certain determinate height above the 
furface of the refervoir. It may be proper to obferve, that in the . 
Seville pump, as well as in M. Le Cat’s imitation of it, the : 
ftream at the top is intermittent; and that it is: ‘peceflary, after 
the firft difcharge of water, ‘to ftop the hole for-a fhort time, in 
order to procure a fecond; ‘or; in other ‘words, that.the hole 
muft be alternately ftopped and opened by an affiftant, or other- 
wife, during the working of the pump. — 79 | 
Soon after the Abbé had cleared up this hydroftatical paradox, 
the truth of bis explication of which he afterwards confirmed by’ 
experiments made with glafs tubes, in the prefence of the Aca- 
demy, he was informed of ano her fingular machine of the fame’ 
kind, which excited more furprize than the former. He was told 
that the Sieur Bellange at Paris had actually conftrn&ted a fimple: 
fucking-pump, which not only raifed water to the height of 55 
feet, but delivered it in an uninterrupted ftream, as long as it 
was worked, without requiring any attendance at the little ap- 
perture. . He made a vifit to that, artift, and found that the per-— 
formance of bis pump was fuch as it had been reprefented to him. 
The bore of the pipe of this machine was 10 lines in diameter, 
and that of the little aperture, which is by no means a matter of: 
indifference, halfaline. ‘The latter was pierced at the diftance’ 
of a foot fromthe furtace of the water, and had a flender valve, 
which was fixed on the infide; although the machine would 
work, if the aperture remained always open. On applying his 
ear to this opening, the air was heard rufhing in through it with: 
a hiffing noife; and from this, and other circumftarices, he was’ 
convinced that the pump did not raife a continuous body of water 
§5 feet in height, but an interrupted column, confifting of al-’ 
ternate mafles of water and air. On this account, the quantity 
of water delivered by it falls very much fhort of what might other- 
wife be expected, and renders it, at leaft im its prefent ftate, ra- 
ther a matter of curiofity than of much ufe, Meverthelefs, there 
may be fome circumi{tances in which this conftruction may be: 
employed to advantage ; particularly where the fource is inac- 
ceffible, or fo fituated as to render the fixing of any of the com- 
mon pumps difficult or impracticable. | 
Memoir LI. On the Motion of Fluids running through given Aper- 
tures in the Bottom of a Veffel. By M. Le Chevalier De Borda. 
-In~queftions of pure geometry, the fcience of certainty, no 
difference can arife in the folutions of geometricians: but when 
, they 
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they are complicated with phyfical confiderations, the minuteft 
circumftance added, overlooked, or neflected, is fufficient to 
produce error in the refults. ‘he problem which is the fubje& 
ef this Memoir has been profoundly inveftigated by feveral- great 
eometricians; particularly by Meffrs. Daniel Bernoulli, and 

’Alembert. M. De Borda, however, thinks their folutions 
in fome refpects erroneous, and here endeavours to fubftitute 
-others more juft and accurate, founded on a different hypothefis, 
“and on aétual experiments. 

We fhall only give the titles of the two remaining Memoirs 
of this clafs. The firft treats of the different methods of laying 
the foundations of bridges and other works under water: the fe- 
cond contains an account of the {cheme of bringing the waters 
ofthe river D’ Yvette to Paris,. together with proofs of their fa- 
lubrity. 

AsTRONOMY. 
Memoir I. and II. On the Theory of the Planet Mercury. By 
M. De la Lande. 

“Thefe Memoirs are curious, not only as aftronomical articles, 
but likewife on account of the critical difcuffions, relative to a 
curious and interefting part of ancient literature, contained in 
them. We fhall accordingly give a fhort and general abftra& 
of their contents. 

‘The theory of the planet Mercury, it is well known, is far 
from having been carried to that degree of perfection, which has 
been attained to with regard to that of the other planets. This 
imperfection has evidently arifen from the great rarity and infuf- 
ficiency of obfervations ; and thefe have been caufed by the ex- 
treme fmallnefs of that planet, and his vicinity to the fun even 
at his greateft elongations, which render him frequenily indif- 
cernible even by modern aftronomers, provided with the beft in- 
ftruments; efpecially in his paflage over the meridian, where 
M. De Ja Lande has frequently not been able to obferve him, 
with the affiftance of a large refletor moving in the plane of that 
circle. Weare not to wonder, therefore, that the antient ob- 
fervations of this planet amount only to fixteen, which are all 
contained in the only monument of the antient aftronomy which 
is come down to us, the Almageft of Ptolemy; and thefe we 
owe to the favourable fituation as well as induftry of the obfer- 
vers. Copernicus, fituated in a more northern climate, and 
confequently in a more oblique (phere, and incommoded by the 
fogs arifing from the Viftula, lamented that he could never once 
obtain an obfervation of this planet. Tycho Brahe, Hevelius 
Riccioli, and other more modern aftronomers, were, however, 
more fortunkte. After difcuffing the refpective merits and de- 
fects of their obfervations, M. De la Lande produces a few 
lately made by himfelf, under favourable circumftances and fi- 
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tuations of the planet, and from thence correéts the errors of the 
tables, and deduces the place of his aphelion for the prefent 
time. 

In the fecond Memoity the Author undertakes to determine 
the motion of the aphelion, and the mean motion of Mercury, 
together with the mean time of his revolution, and his diftance 
from the fun. For thefe purpofes he enters into a critical exa- 
mination of the fixteen obfervations abovementioned, contained 
in the Almageft; feveral of which he judges to be of the great- 
eft importance, and to be as capable of affording a determina- 
tion of the motion of the aphelion, as well as of fome of the 
other elements relative to the theory of this planet, as exaé at 
leaft as all the obfervations made in the laft century. The nu- 
merous difficulties which the Author meets with in this under- 
taking, give him frequent opportunities of difplaying not only 
his well-known aftronomical knowledge, but likewife his erudi- 
tion; and of exercifing his critical difcernment, in correcting 
the unavoidable errors which have crept. into that precious mo- 
nument of antiquity, during a courfe of more than fixteen cen- 
turies, through the faults of copyifts and tranflators, and after- 
wards thofe of printers, The manufcripts of the Almageft, in 
the original Greek, were for many ages loft to the world : but 
the Arabs had tranflated this work into their language, and from 
thefe Arabic verfions were made the Latin tranflations which we 
now poffefs. Long afterwards, however, a copy of the original 
Greek was difcovered, and publifhed towards the beginning of 
the 16th century, from the fifth edition of which the Author 
tran{cribes the fixteen obfervations which are found in it, made 
by Ptolemy and his predeceflors, relative to this fubje&; cor- 
recting the text where it is faulty, and elucidating it where it is 
obfcure. 

Of the difficulties attending this undertaking, fome arife from 
the manner of computing time ufed by this antient writer; and 
from obfcurities in expreffion both on that and other fubjects. 
The Egyptian year, and the Aira of Nabonaflar, ufed by Ptolemy, 
M. De Ja Lande firft reduces to the Julian year, and the vulgar 
fEra. In oppofition to fome of the learned, who have erred on 
this head, he fhews that the firft day of the firft year of Nabo- 
naflar falls precifely on the 26th of February, 747 years before 
Jefus Chrift; a date inconteftibly eftablifhed on aftronomical , 
principles, and on the authority of Ptolemy himfelf, who gives 
- the places of all the planets for that day: on which occafion- 
M. ie la Lande obferves, that no other day or year can pof- 
fibly agree with all their diferent longitudes (particularly that of 
the moon) except thofe above indicated. By calculating the fun’s 
places, and comparing them with the actual obfervations as given 
by Ptolemy, he determines a point which wasdoubtful, but which 
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was neceflary to be afcertained, with regard to his manner of 
reckoning the day, and finds that he began the day, as modern 
aftronomers do, at noon; and not, as the antient Egyptians 
did, at fun-rife. Finally, among other ambiguities relative to 
the text of this Author, he fettles that important one arifing 
) from his frequent manner of exprefling the diftances of Mercury 
from the fixed ftars, which are not given in degrees and mi- 
nutes, but in mocns, balf-moons, thirds of moons, &c.; that is, 
in diameters of that planet, and in parts of that diameter, M. 
Dela Lande, by a delicate calculation, difcovers the precife 
value which Ptolemy affigned to that meafure; and finds his lus 
nar diameter to have been equal to 22’. 45”. He exprefles his 
furprize how, without the ule of telefcopes and micrometers, he. 
could approach fo near to the true meafure of the moon’s diame- 
ter. He fuppofes it however not to have been obtained b 

actual meafure, but deduced from calculations of eclipfes. The 
Author having, in thefe two Memoirs, determined all the other 
elements of Mercury, except the equation of the centre, pro- 
pofes to render his theory complete, Ly a determination of that 
element, which is to be the fubject of a future Memoir. : 
Memoir III. On the Motion of the Nodes, and the Variation in | 

the Inchnation of the Orbits of the Satellites of Fupiter. By Mr. , 

Bailly. T 

In our xxxviit® volume (Sep. 1767. p. 167.), and in the ip 
Appendix to the xlii*, p. 503, S‘/eg. we have given a fhort 
account of Mr. Bailly’s attempts to perfeét the theory of the 
fatellites, by calculations and reafonings founded on the theory 
of gravitation ; with which the variations obferved in their in- 
clinations had by fome been fuppofed to be incompatible. In 
this Memoir he continues the inveftigation, and finds almoft 
every where a perfect coincidence between the refults of the cal- 
culations grounded on the Newtonian fyftem, and the beft ac- 
tual obfervations. 

Memoir IV. On the Horizontal Refraétion. By M. Le Mon- 
nier. 

In this Memoir M. Le Monnier propofes a new method of 
afcertaining the quantity of the horizontal refraction, and its 
fmalleft variations, with the greateft precifion, by means of 
fome of the circumpolar ftars of the firft magnitude, which re- 
main a fhort time under the horizon, obferved at the time of 
their rifing and fetting. To be more particular; his method 
confifts in meafuring the arch of the horizon intercepted between 
the two points at which the ftar rifes and fets; and he propofes 
the bright ftar in Lyra as the moft proper for thefe obfervations in 
the meridian of Paris. To give an idea of the great precifion of 
this method, we fhall add that, according to his calculations, ae 
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fuppofing the horizontal refraction to be 32 minutes, the arch 
of the horizon between thefe two points will be diminifhed by 
the faid refraction 3°. 58° . 2”; but if the,refraction be fuppo- 
fed equal to 33 minutes, the fame arch will be diminifhed 4°. 
27°.6° : that is, a variation of a fingle minute in the horizontal 
refra€tion, will produce no lefs than a difference of 29’. 4”.in the 
meafure of that arch: fo that an error even of a minute, in ob- 
ferving this horizontal angle, will produce an error of 2 feconds 
only, in the quantity of the horizontal refraction. 

A very fhort account of the remaining articles of this clafs 
will be fufficient. Thefe are, 1. Inquiries with regard to the 
longitude of feveral places, by Mr. Pingré; undertaken principally 
with a view to determine the quantity of the folar parallax in 
which it is a neceflary element, and which M. Pingré ftill per- 
fifts in fixing at 10 feconds; attributing the different determina- 
tions of other aftronomers, in part, to the errors committed in 
fettling the longitude of the places of obfervation. 2. An attempt 
to determine the principal elements of the theory of Fupiter, by M. 
Jeaurat. 3. 4 Continuation of M. Du Sejour’s new analytical mes 
thods of calculating eclipfes of the fun, and occultations of the planets 
and fixed flars by the moon. In this fourth Memoir, the Author 
applies:the equations demonftrated in the three preceding Me- 
moirs, to the folution of feveral aftronomical problems. 4. Ox 
the firft Comet of the Year 1766, by M. Pingré. While the Au- 
thor and M. Meffier were both employed, but without effec, 
during the month of March, in endeavouring to difcover the fa- 
tellite, which has fo often been fuppofed, and of late confidently 
affirmed, to attend the planet Venus, which was then in the 
moft favourable fituation for fuch a difcovery; the latter, whofe 
vigilance and fuccefs in the detection of comets is well known 
to the public, catched this in the very fact of ftealing out of the 
folar fyftem, as eight days afterwards it became totally invifible 
M. Pingré here gives its elements deduced from the obfervations 
of M. Meffier, and confirmed by thofe of the Abbé Chappe.— 
We think it unneceflary to enumerate the feveral obfervations of 
particular eclipfes, &c. given in this volume. 

GeoGrapny and HyproGRaPHy. 

Under the firft of thefe two clafles is given an account of fome 
maps of the late M. Delifle, publifhed this year by his brother. 
The firft is a general map of Georgia and Armenia, defigned 
when he refided at Peterfburgh, and conftruéted on fome curi- 
ous and very particular maps of thefe countries, furnifhed htm 
by a Georgian prince, who was then in that capital. The fe- 
cond is a map of Babylonia, or that part of Afia formerly called 
Sennaar and Chaldea; principally founded on the relation of 
the expedition of the emperor Julian into this country; the iti- 
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nerary of the celebrated Jew, Benjamin de Tudella, who tra- 
velled through it in the 12th century; and laftly that of Tex- 
eira, the learned Portugueze geographer. On the data furnifh- 
ed by their different routs, which remarkably correfpond with 
each other, the Author has fatisfactorily determined the courfes 
of rivers, and the pofition of places which have been rendered 
interefting to the readers of antient hiftory, by the great events 
that have formerly pafled in this part of the world. 

Under the fecond of thefe clafles we meet with an account of 
the prefent ftate of the ufeful enterprife undertaken by the orders 
of the French court, and executed by M. Chabert, of rectifying 
the fea-charts of the Mediterranean, by geometrical operations 
combined with aftronomical obfervations. The particulars of a 
new and ingenious method are here given, propofed by M. 
Chabert, of determining the longitude of places, in expeditions 
of this kind ; which confifts in facilitating the means of obferv- 
ing the moon’s paflage over the meridian, together with thofe of 
fuch of the fixed ftars as have the fame declination: thefe obferva- 
tions being afterwards compared with correfpondent obfervations 
made elfewhere. The nature of the fubject prevents us from en- 
tering into any particular detail of this method. We fhail only 
obferve, that the Author defcribes a very fimple and expeditious 
procefs, by which a quadrant or tranfit inftrument may, in the 
fpace of five or fix hours, be fixed exactly in the plane of the 
meridian, under the fhelter of a temporary oblervatory or tent; 
and the proper obfervations be taken with the utmoft prompti- 
tude and precifion. 

The only articles remaining to be noticed are, an account of 
various machines or inventions produced before the Academy, of 
the different arts and manufactures, the hiftory of which is an- 
nually publifhed ; and the Eloge of that excellent chemift, M. 
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Queftions fur L’ Encyclopédie. —Queftions, or Doubts, fuggefted 
from a Perufal of the Encyclopedie. 8vo. 3 vols. 1770. 

HIS performance bears evident marks of the pen of Vol- 
taire. It has all the engaging vivacity of that celebrated 
writer, and contains many of thofe exceptionabie opinions, for 
which he has fo frequently and fo ftrenuoufly contended. As 
his attention, however, has here been chiefly employed on fab- 
jects of tafte and criticifm, he has furnifhed a number of articles 
which are truly valuable and interefting. It was his intention 
to fupply fome omiuifions, which had been made by the au'hors 
of the Encyclopedic, and to make fome additions to that jultly 
admired work. In both thete refpe&ts he has fucceeded in a 
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great meafure; and his obfervations and reafonings, except 
where they attack religion and morality, are entitled to appro- 
bation. 

Under the title 4ugufle Octave, he has made the following 
remarks, which will not be unacceptable to our Readers; 

‘ It has often been afked, under what defignation, or under 
what title, did Octavius, furnamed Auguftus, a citizen of the 
{mall town of Veletri, exercife dominion over an empire, which 
extended from Moun: Taurus to Mount A:las, and from the 
Euphrates to the Seine? Jt was not as perpetual diétator, 
That title had been fatal to Julius Cafar; and Auguftus bore 
it only for eleven days. ‘“The,dread of perifhing like his prede- 
ceflor, and the advice of Agrippa, determjned him to renounce 
it. He had recourfe to other meafures ; he infenfibly vefted in 
his perfon a!l the places of truft and of dignity in the republic. 
Thirteen confulates, the tribunefhip renewed in his favour 
every ten years, the appellation of Prince of the Senate, and 
that of Eroperor, which originally exprefied nothing more than 
commander otf the army, but which afterwards came to be taken 
in a more extended fenfe ; thefe titles feemed to legitimate his 
power. Inthe mean time, the honours of the fenate were not 
tarnifhed ; and it always preferved very confiderabie privileges. 
Auguftus divided with it all the provinces of the empire; but 
thofe which he retained to himfelf were the moft powerful and 
important: and his command of money and troops made him 
abfolute. . 

What is ftrange, Julius Czfar was not made a god till after 
his death ; but Octavius was deified during his life. It is true, 
that, at Rome, he was not abfolutely confidered as a deity; 
but he was viewed in this light in the provinces, and had his 
temples and his priefts. Tue 4 baye d’ Eney, at Lyons, was 
one of the places where he was worihipped. Horace has faid 
of him, ; 

Furandafque tuum per nomen ponimys aras. 


We may hence collect, that, even among the Romans them- 
felves, there were courtiers, polite enough to raife altars to him 
in their houfes. He was, therefore, in eff2&, canonized dur- 
ing his life; and the appellation of Deity became the title or 
furname of his fucceffors. 

Caligula found no difficulty in making himfelf a deity. He 
required that the people fhould pay him adoration in the temple 
of Caftor and Pollux ; and his ftatue was placed between the 
ftatue of thefe divinities. Nero enjoyed the title of Deity ull 
he was condemned to die by the fenate. 

We muft not imagine, that the term Deity had the fame fig- 
nification in thofe times as at prefent. Blafphemy could not be 
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carried to fo daring a length. Divus had precifely the fame 
meaning with /ané?us. 

We ought to judge of the manners of Auguftus only from 
the faéts recorded of him; and the facts on which we found 
our conclufions ought to be inconteftable. It has been afferted, 
that this man, who is fo extravagantly extolled as the reftorer 
of the Roman manners and laws, was, for a long time, a moft 
infamous libertine. His epigram on Fulvia, compofed after the 
horrors of the profcriptions, is a demonftration, that his con- 
tempt of decency in expreflion was equal to the barbarity of-his 


conduét : 
© Quod futuit glaphyram Antonius, hance mihi poenam 
Fulvia conftituit, fe quoque uti futuam. . 
Aut futue at pugnemus, ait; quid quod mibi vita 
Charior eff ipfa mentula? Signa canant.’ 


This abominable epigram is a ftrong teftimony of the re- 
proachable manners of Auguftus. Sextus Pompey objected to 
him his infamous weaknelles: Hfeminatum injeciatus ef. An- 
tony affirmed, before the triumvirate, that Czfar, the grand- 
uncle of Auguftus, had adopted him, becaufe he had been fub- 
fervient to his pleafures : Adsptionem avunculi flupro meritum. 

The fame reproach was thrown upon him by Lucius Cefar, 
who affirmed alfo, that he had carried his meannefs fo far as to 
fell his modefty to Hirtius for a confiderable fum. His impu- 
dence made him take a woman of the higheft quality from her 
hufband while at fupper. He retired with her to a neighbour- 
ing apartment, and having gratified his defires, he conducted 
her to the table, while neither he himfelf, nor the lady, nor 
her hufband, were feen to blufh at this indecency. 

There ftill remains a letter from Antony to Auguftus, cone 
ceived in thefe terms: /ta valeas ut hanc epiftolam cum leges non 
inieris Teflullam, aut Terentillam, aut Ruffilam, aut Salviam, 
aut omnes. Anne refert ubi, & in quam arrigas. We mutt not 
tranflate this licentious epiftle. 

The fceandalous feaft, which he celebrated with five of the 
companions of his debauchery, and fix of the principal ladies of 
Rome, is well known ‘They reprefented fo many gods and 
goddefles, and practifed the grofleft obfcenities : 


Dum nova diverum cenat adulteria. 


He was, at length, publicly marked out on the theatre in 
the following famous verfe, 


Vides ne ut cinedus ovbem digito temperet. 


Almoft all the Latin authors, who have fpoken of Ovid, have 
obferved, that Auguftus was induced to fend this celebrated 
Roman into exile from no other reafon, but becaufe he had 
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furprifed him in inceft with his daughter Julia ; and they have 
alfo afferted, that it was a motive of jealoufy which made him 
banifh Julia. This appears the more probable, as Caligula 
boafted publicly, that his mother was the fruit of the inceftuous 
commerce of Auguftus with his daughter. 

It is not difputed, that Auguftus repudiated the mother of 
Julia, on the very day that he had celebrated his marriage with 
her ; and that on that day he carried off Livia, who was with 
child by her hufband Tiberius, another monfter, who fucceeded 
him. Such was the man, of whom Horace has faid, 


Res Italas armis tuteris, moribus ornes, 


Legibus emendes, Se. 


It is with the utmoft indignation, that we read in the Geor- 
gics, that Auguftus is one of the greateft deities, and that we 
find the poet at a lofs what office fhall be affigned him as a 
god; whether he will hold dominion in the air, whether he 
will be the protector of cities, or whether he will accept the 
empire of the fea? 


An deus immenfi venias maris, ac tua naute 
Numina fola colant, tibi ferviat ultima Thule. 


Ariofto has exprefied himfelf with more propriety as well as 
grace, when he fays, in his admirable thirty-fifth canto, 


Non fu fi fanto ne bénigno Augufto, 
Come la tromba di Virgiho fuona ; 
L’aver avuto in poéfia buon gu/fto, 

La profcriptione iniqua gli perdona, Se. 


In proportion to the excefs of debauchery in which he in- 
dulged, the cruelty of Auguftus was atrocious and deliberate. 
It was in the midft of jollity and mirth that he gave orders for 
the profcriptions. In confequence of thefe, 300 fenators were 
put todeath, 2000 knights, and anumber of individuals of ob- 
fcure families, but whofe riches were confiderable. The great 
object which Otavius and Antony had in view, in the murders 
they committed, was the wealth of the profcribed. In this 
refpect, they differ not, fays M. Voltaire, from thofe high- 
waymen whom we break upon the wheel. 

mmediately before the Perufian war, O@tavius gave a dona- 
tion to his veteran foldiers of the lands which belonged to the 
citizens of Mantua and Cremona: thus recompencing their 
murders by depredation. 

It is but too certain, that the world was ravaged, from the 
Euphrates to the heart of Spain, by a man, who had neither 
modefty, honour, nor probity ; whofe avarice, ingratitude, and 
cruelty, were exceflive; who could maintain tranquillity in 
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the midft of crimes; and who, in a well-conftituted republic, 
ought to have died by the hands of the executioner. 

The government, or adminiftration, of Auguftus, notwith- 
ftanding, is a fubject of admiration; becaufe Rome enjoyed 
under it the advantages of peace, pleafure, and abundance. 
Seneca fays of him, Clementiam non voco laffam crudelitatem, I 
do not give the name of clemency to a laffitude produced by 
cruelty. 

It ss been thought, that he became mild in his difpofition, 
when his ambition rendered it no longer neceflary to him to 
commit crimes. When he was abfolute mafter of the ftate, it 
was his intereft, it is faid, to be juft. But I muft be of opi- 
nion, that there was more of cruelty than of clemency in his 
nature: for, after the battle of Actium, he ordered the fon of 
Antony to be put to death at the foot of Cefar’s ftatue ; and he 
had the barbarity to caufe Czfario, the fon of Cafar and of 
Cleopatra, to be beheaded, though he himfelf had acknow- 
ledged him as the king of Egypt. 

He one day fufpected that the pretor, Gallius Quintus, 
had come into his prefence with a dagger concealed under his 
gown, and he ordered him immediately to be put to the torture. 
Being called a tyrant by this fufferer, he, in the heat of his 
rage, with his own hands tore out the eyes of the unhappy fe- 
nator: for this fact, we have the authority of Suetonius. 

It is well known, that Czfar, his adoptive father, had the 
greatnefs of mind to pardon almoft all his enemies. But it does 
not appear to me, that hiftory has recorded, of Auguftus, one 
example of fuch generofity. I doubt extremely of what is faid 
concerning his clemency toward Cinna. The {tory is neither 
mentioned by Suetonius, nor by Tacitus; and the former, 
who profefles to give an account of all the confpiracies which 
were formed againft him, would: not, probably, have omitted 
to take notice of the moft atrocious of them. The fingularity 
of his giving the confulate to Cinna, as a reward for the blackeft 
perfidy, could not have efcaped all the contemporary hiftorians. 
Dio Caffius fpeaks of it after Seneca; but the paflage, in Se- 
neca, which bears relation to it, has more the air of declamation 
than of hiftory. Befide, Seneca Jays the fcene in Gaul, and 
Dio in Rome; from which contradiction, we muft infer, that 
the fact is falfe. The modern Roman hiftories, being com- 
piled in a hurry, and without tafte, have not examined into 
this mater. “That of Laurence Echard, in particular, is lame 
and defective. Authors, in general, are feldum guided by the 
{pirit of inquiry and refearch. 


Perhaps Cinna, having been fufpeéted or convicted of fome | 


trefpafs againft Auguftus, was promoted by him, after fatisfac- 
tion had been given, to the empty honour of the confulthip : 
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but it is altogether improbable that he had conceived the de. 
fign of feizing upon the fupreme authority. He had never 
commanded an army, was fupported by no party, and was of 
no confideration in the ftate. Could a courtier, without re. 
fources or power, have the prefumption to think of dethroning 
2 fovereign, whofe dominion had been ftrengthened by a reion 
of twenty years, and who had heirs to claim the fucceffion to 
him? Or is it probable that Auguftus, after having difcovered 
Cinna’s confpiracy againft him, would immediately have ad- 
vanced him tothe confulfhip ? 

If the ftory of Cinna is true, Auguftus muft have pardoned 
him, in oppofition to his will, at the inftigation and importu- 
nity of Livia, who had acquired the afcendant over him; and 
who perfuaded him, fays Seneca, that the granting a pardon to 
Cinna would redound more to bis advantage, than the punifh- 
ment of that offender. In this cafe, therefore, the clemency 
of Auguftus was an effect of policy, and not of generofity.’ 

The obfervations which our Author has made in the article 
Charatan (a quack-doctor] are by no means unentertaining. 

¢ The chevalier Jancourt, fays he, has expofed, in the Ency- 
clopedie, the quackery of phylicians: 1 fhall make a few addi- 
tions to his reflections. 

Phyficians live in great cities ; there are few of them in the 
country. The reafon of this is obvious. In great cities there 
are rich patients; and among thefe, debauchery, the pleafures 
of the table, and the gratification of the paffions, give rife toa 
variety of difeafes. Dumoulin, not the lawyer, but the phy- 
fician, who was a no lefs famous practitioner, obferved at his 
death, ‘ That he left behind him two great phyficians, Re- 
gimen, and River-water.’ 

In 1728, one Villars told his friends in confidence, that his 
uncle, who had lived almoft an-hundred years, and who died 
only by accident, had left him a certain preparation, which 
had the virtue to prolong a man’s life to an hundred and fifty 
years, if he lived with fobriety. When he happened to ob- 
ferve the proceffion of a funeral, he fhrugged up his fhoulders 
in pity: Jf the deceafed, faid he, had taken my medicine, he 
would not be where be is. His friends, among whom he diftri- 
buted it generoufly, obferving the condition required, found its 
utility, and extolled it. He was thence encouraged to {ell it 
at a crown the bottle ; and the fale was prodigious, It was no 
more than the water of the Seine, mixed with a litue nitre. 
Thofe who made ufe of it, and were attentive, at the fame 
time, to regimen, or who were happy in good conftitutions, 
foon recovered their ufual health. To others, he obferved, 
_ * itis your own fault if you be not perfectly cured ; you have 
been intemperate and incontinent ; renounce thefe vices, ans 
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pelieve me, you will live at leaft an hundred and fifty. years.” 
Some of them took his advice; and his wealth grew with his 
reputation. The Abbé Pons extolled this quack, and gave 
him the preference to the Marifchal de Villars: ¢ The latter, 
{aid he, kills men; the former prolongs their exiftence.’ 

At length, it was difcovered that Villars’ medicine was com- 
pofed chiefly of river-water. His practice was now at an end. 

fen had recourfe to other quacks. 

Villars was certainly of no diflervice to his patients ; and can 
only be reproached with felling the water of the Seine at too 
high a price. He excited men to temperance, and in this re- 
{pect was infinitely fuperior to the apothecary Arnoud, who 
filled Europe with his noftrums for the apoplexy, without re- 
commending the pra¢tice of any one virtue. 

I knew at London a phyfician, of the name of Brown, who 
had practifed at Barbadoes. He had a fugar-work and negroes; 
and having been robbed of a confiderable fum, he called toge- 
ther his flaves. * My friends, faid he, the great ferpent ap- 
peared to me during the night, and told me, that the perfon who 
{tole my money fhould, at this inftant, have a parrot’s feather 
at the point of his nofe.’ The thief immediately put his hand 
to his nofe. ¢ it is you, cried the mafter, that robbed me; 
the great ferpent has juft now told me fo.’ By this method, 
the phyfician recovered his money. This piece of quackery is 
not to te condemned; but, in order to practife it, one muft 
have todo with negroes. 

Scipio, the firft Africanus, a man, in other refpects fo dif- 
ferent from Dr. Brown, perfuaded his foidiers, that he was 
directed and infpired by the gods. This piece of fraud had 
been long aid fucce‘sfully practifed. Can we blame Scipio for 
having recourfe to it? ‘There is not, perhaps, a perfon who 
does greater honour to the Roman republic ; but how came it, 
let me afk, that the gods infpired him not to give in his 
accounts ? : 

Numa acted betrer. He had a band of robbers to civilize, 
and a fenate that conftituted the moft intraGtable part of them. 
Had he propofed his laws to the affembled tribes, he would 
have met with a thoufand difficulties from the affaffins of his 
predeceflor. He adopted a different method. He addrefled 
himfelf to the goddefs Everia, who gave him a code, fan@tified 
with divine auchority. What was the confequence? He was 
fubmitted to without oppofition, and reigned happily. His 
intentions were admirable, and his quackery had in view the 
public good ; but if one of his enemies had difclofed his artifice, 
and faid, ¢ Let us punifh an impoftor, who proftitutes the 
name of the Gods to deceive mankind,’ he would have under- 
gone the fate of Romulus. | 
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It is probable, that Numa concerted his meafures with great 
prudence, and deceived the Romans, with a view to their advan- 
tage, with an addrefs, fuited to the time, the place, and the 
genius of that people. 

Mahomet was twenty times on the point of mifcarrying; 
but, at length, he fucceeded with the’ inhabitants of Medina, 
and Was believed to be the intimate friend of the angel Gabriel, 
At prefent, fhould any one announce himfelf ac Conftantinople 
to be the favourite of the angel Raphael, who is fuperior in 
dignity to Gabriel, and infift that they muft believe in him 
alone, he would be impaled alive. Quacks fhould know how 
to time their impoftures. 

Was there not fomewhat of deceit in Socrates, with his fa- 
miliar demon, and the precife declaration of the oracle, which 
proclaimed him the wifeft of men? It is ridiculous in Rollin 
to infilt, in his hiftory, on the fincerity of this oracle. Why 
does he not inform his readers, that it was purely a piece of 
quackery ? Socrates was unfortunate as to the time of his ap- 
pearance. Anhundred years fooner he might have governed 
Athens. 

The leaders of philofophical feéts have all of them been 
tinctured with quackery. But the greateft of all quacks are 
thofe who have afpired to power. How formidable a quack was 
Cromwell ! He appeared precifely at the time when he could 
have fucceeded. Under Elizabeth, he would have been hanged ; 
under Charles II. he would have been an object of ridicule. 
He came at a period when the Englifh were difgufted with 
kings; and his fon, at a time, when they were difgufted with 

rotectors.’ 

In the courfe of ‘the remarks which our Author has made 
upon dramatic poetry, he takes occafion to give the following 
ftricture on a late edition of Shakefpear. We fhall prefent it 
to our Readers in his own words. 

‘ J'ai jetté les yeux, fays he, fur une edition de Shakefpear, 
donnée par le fieur Samuel Johnfun. J’y ai vu qu’on y traite 
de petits efprits les €trangers qui font etonnés, que dans les 
piéces de ce grand Shakelpear, un fenateur Romain faffe le bouffon, 
EF gu’un rot paraiffe fur le theatre comme un yvrogne. 

¢ Je ne veux point foupconner le fieur Johnfon d’étre un 
mauvais plaifant, & d’aimer trop le vin; mais je trouve un 
peu extraordinaire qu’il compte la bouftonnerie & Il’yvrog- 
nerie parmi le beautes du theatre tragique; la raifon qu’il en 
donne n’eft pas moine finguliere. Le potie, dit-il, dédaigne ces 
diftinétions accidentelles de conditions & de pays, comme un peintre 
gui, content d’'avoir peint la figure, néglige la draperie. La com- 
paraifon ferait plus jufte s'il parlait d’un peintre qui, dans un 
fujet noble, introduirait des grotefques ridicules, peindrait dans 
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14 bataille d’Arbelles Alexandre le Grand monté fur On ane; & 
la femme de Darius buvant avec des gougeats dans un cabaret.” 
From the foregoing fpecimens, our Readers may judge for 
themfelves of the merit of the work before us. It appears to 
us in the higheft degree entertaining, and fuperior to many of 


the other productions of its Author. — St. 





— 


Ant. TV. 
Effai fur les Préjugés, &c. An Effay concerning Prejudices, or, 
the Influence of Opinions upon the Manners and Happinefs 
of Mankind. 12mo. Paris. 1770. 


»HE late truly ingenious M. du Marfais is generally fup- 
ih pofed to be the Author of this eflay. It is written in a 
lively and fpirited manner, and contains many noble fenti- 
ments, exprefled with great energy. “The Author’s prejudices 
againft religion, indeed, are apparent in almoft every page of 
his work ; but while we lament this, juftice obliges us to ap- 
plaud that love of truth and virtue, that abhorrence of prieft- 
craft, and of every fpecies of civil and ecclefiaftical tyranny, which 
are fo ftrongly marked through the whole of bis performance. 

The principal points which he is defirous of eftablifhing are, 
that ignorance, error, and prejudice are the grand fources of 
all the evils and calamities to which mankind are fubjeét, and 
that truth and philofophy are the only remedies for thefe evils. 
He fhews the great advantage of philofophy, both in regard to 
morals and politics ; and points out, in a variety of inftances, 
the unhappy influence of religious and political prejudices on 
the minds both of princes and fubjeéts. In treating thefe feve- 


ral points, the fame ideas often recur, and the Author’s man-. 


ner is too diffufive and declamatory. Every friend to truth, vir- 
tue, and humanity, however, while he pities the Author’s un- 
happy prejudices on religious fubjects, will, by an attentive 
perufal of his performance, find his love of mankind, and his 
deteftation of tyranny, in all its various fhapes and modifica- 
tions, ftrengthened and confirmed, 

In regard to religion, thofe who are converfant with French 
literature need not be told, that infidelity is, at prefent, the don 
tonin France. There is fcarce a book publifhed that has not 
evident marks of it. The troops that have enlifted in this 
goodly warfare, though neither ftrong nor formidable, are yee 
very numerous. At the head of them is Monf. Voltaire, who, 
though a veteran in infidelity, and very brifk and alert in his 
maneuvres, has given few, if any, proofs of generalfhip. He 
is very fond of fkirmifhes, but carefully avoids coming to 
a pitched battle. At times, indeed, he talks very big; is ina 
mighty fighting humour; and mentions your Lockrs, New- 
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tons, Bacows, and CLarxEs in very contemptuous ftrains ;: 


he never ventures, however, on a regular attack, and takes 
fpecial care not to encounter them face to face. 


The fame conduct is obferved by all his officers, who {well, . 


and ftrut, and look mighty fierce ; but, in the day of aétion, 
have nothing of the fteadinefs, weight, and firmnefs of regular 
and well difciplined troops. The juftnefs of this charaer will 


not be called in queftion by thofe who are acquainted with the | 


writings of D’Alembert, Marmontel, du Marjais, &c. &c. But 
to the prefent performance : 

We fhali give our Readers part of what the Author fays con- 
cerning the character of a real philofopher, and the great end 
which he ought to have in view. 

¢ Thereis no prejudice more common than that of confound- 


ing fingularity and the love of diftinction, with philofophy, 


Nor is this at all furprifing. The vulgar, who never carry 
their thoughts beyond appearances, are always ftruck with a 
man who deviates from the common path, who purfues a fyf- 
tem of conduct dire&tly oppofice to that of the generality of 
mankind, who defpifes what others covet, who renounces 
riches, grandeur, and all the fweets and allurements of life. 
The whimfical fingularity of his conduét, after dazzling the 
eyes of the vulgar, fometimes creates a prejudice in favour of 
his opinions; nay it happens, not unfrequently, that from bein 
an object of pity or of ridicule, he obtains applaufe and admi- 
ration. 

But let us diftinguifh philofophy from what has only the ap- 
pearance of it; let us confider the man who profefles it without 
prejudice ; and let us not proftitute the name of wifdom to pride 
or peevifhnefs. Under the Cynic’s mantle, or that of the stoic; 
under the appearance of difintereftednefs, and a contempt of 
honours, fame, and pleafure, it is no uncommon thing to find 

fons abfolutely enflaved by envy, fpleen, and ambition. 

If philofophy is the fearch after truth, fincerity muft be the 
firft and the moft effential quality of a philofopher. Great 
talents and the art of thinking are not exclufive privileges 
granted to perfons of cool, difpaffionate, and virtuous difpofi- 
tions. The man who thinks, is not always a philofopher ; he 
may have a wretched temper, be tormented with fpleen,. and 
a flave to paffion ; he may be envious, haughty, deceitful, dif- 
fatisied with others and with himfelf. When this is the cafe, 
he is incapable of making juft obfervations ; his reafonings be- 
come fufpicious ; he can fcarce fee himfelf in his genuine, na- 
tive colours; or if he does, he ftrives to conceal from himfelf 
the obliquity and irregularity of his temper and difpofitton: 
his philofophy, or rather the motley fyitems of his brain, - 
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full of confufion ; there is no conneétion in his principles ; all 
js fophiftry and contradiction ; infincerity, pride, envy, ca- 
pricey mifanthropy appear throughout ; and if the vulgar, 
dazzled with his talents and the novelty of his principles, look 
upon him as a profound and fublime philofopher, perfons of 
nicer difcernment fee nothing but fpleen, difcontented vanity, 
and fometimes malignity under the guife of virtue. 

The philofopher has no right to efteem or value ‘himfelf 
but when he contributes to the welfare of his fellow-creatures ; 
the applaufes of his confcience are then only lawful and necef- 
fary when he knows he deferves them. In a world blinded by 
prejudice, and fo often ungrateful, this ideal recompence is, 
alas! almoft the only one that is left to virtue. Let the phi- 
lofopher, therefore, efteem himfelf when he has done good ; 
let him congratulate himfelf upon being free from thofe vain 
defires, thofe vices, thofe fhameful paffions, thofe imaginary 
wants with which others are tormented ; but let him not com- 
pare himfelf with his fellow-creatures in fuch a manner as to 
fhock their felf-love. ‘If he thinks himfelf happier than they, 
let him not infult their wretchednefs; above all, let him not 
plunge them in defpair. The friend of wifdom ought to be the 
friend of men; he ought never to defpife them; he ought to 
fympathize with them in their afflictions ; he ought to comfort 
and encourage them. A love of mankind, an enthufiafm for 
public good, fenfibility, humanity,———thefe are the motives 
which ought to animate the man of virtue; thefe the motives 
which he may acknowledge without a blufh.—Without this, 
philofophy is only an idle and ufelefs declamation againft the 
human fpecies, which proves nothing but the pride or peevifh- 
nefs of the declaimer, and convinces nobody. 

What title, indeed, has the philofopher to defpife or in- 
fult his fellow-creatures? Is it becaufe he imagines he has fu 
rior knowledge. But his knowledge is ufelefs, if fociety derives 
no advantage from it. Why fhould he hate his fpecies, or 
what glory can arife from mifanthropy? True and folid glory 
can only be founded upon humanity, the love of mankind, fen- 
fivility and gentlenefs of manners.—Are men ignorant and full 
of prejudices ? Alas! education, example, habit, and autho- 
rity-oblige them to be fo. Are they flaves to vice, paffion, and 
frivolous defires  Thofe who regulate their defliny, the im- 
poftors who feduce them, the models which they have before 


‘their eyes, produce in their hearts all the vices that torment 


them. ‘To hate or defpife men for their errors and follies, is 
to infult thofe whom we ought to pity, and to reproach them 

with neceflary and unavoidable infirmities. 
Let us comfort man, therefore, but let us never infult or 
defpife him ; on the contrary, let us infpire him with confi- 
, dence ; 
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dence; let us te .« him to fet a juft value upon himfelf, and to 
fee] his own dignity and importance ; let us exalt his views, and 
give him, if poflible, that vigour and force, which fo many 
caufes combine to break and deftroy. ‘True wifdom is bold 
and manly ; .it never aflumes the haughty and imperious air 
of fuperftition, which feems to have nothing elfe in view but 
to debafe and annihilate the human mind. If the philofopher 
has warmth and energy in his foul, if he is fufceptible of a 
deep and ftrong indignation, let him roufe and exert himfelf 
againft thofe falfehoods and impoftures of which his fpecies has 
been fo long the victim ; let him boldly attack thofe prejudices 
which are the real fources of all human calamities ; let him de- 
ftroy, in the opinion of his brethren, the empire of thofe priefts 
and tyrants who abufe their ignorance and their credulity ; let 
him wage eternal warfare with fuperftition, which has fo often 
deluged the earth with blood ; let him vow irreconcilable en- 
mity to that horrid defpotifm, which, for fo many ages, has 
fixed its throne in the midft of wretched nations. If he thinks 
himfelf poffefled of fuperior knowledge, let him communicate 
it to others; if he is more intrepid,, let him lend them an help- 
ing hand; if he is free, let him point out to others the means 
of aflerting their freedom ; let him endeavour to cure them of 
their fervile and debafing prejudices, and the fhackles which 
opinion has forged will foon fall from off their hands. To infult 
the wretched is the height of barbarity ; to refufe to lead the 
blind is the height of cruelty ; to reproach them bitterly for 
having fallen into the ditch, is both folly and inhumanity.’ 

Our Author has a great deal more to the fame purpofe, which 
it would give us pleafure to infert; but the narrow limits to 
which the prefent article is confined, oblige us to refer our 
Readers to the work itfelf: we fhall therefore conclude with 
the following reflection : 

From what ous Author, and the generality of modern French 
writers fay on the a of religion, it appears pretty evident 
that they have formed their ideas of it from that corrupt and 
abfurd fyftem in which they have been educated, and have never 
inquired, with that accuracy and attention which the importance 
of the fubjec&t demands, into the fundamental principles of na- 
tural religion, and the evidences of Chriftianity. It is not at 
all to be wondered at, that perfons of a liberal and philofopht- 
cal turn of mind, in France, Spain, and Italy, fhould entertain 
prejudices againft Chriftianity ; the candid Reader, therefore, 
will make favourable allowances for {uch writers, and, inftead 
of infulting, will be difpofed to pity them. R : 
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Art. V. 

Hiftoire de ? Academie Royale de Sciences, &e.—The Hiftory of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Berlin, 
for the Year 1766. Vor. xxit. 4to. Berlin, printed for 
Haude and Spener. 17068. 


EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Memorr I. On a vegetable Oil, proper to fupply the Place of the Oil 
of Olives, in thofe Countries where the Olive Tiree cannot be culti- 


vated. By M. De Francheville. 
HE Author of this Memoir evinces the practicability, 


and recommends the practice, of extraGling a pure and 
well-tafted oil, not at all inferior to the beft oil of olives, from 
the fruit of a common and well-known tree, which grows with- 
out any particular care in countries too cold for the cultivation 
of the olive-tree. This tree is the Beech, the Fagus of the La- 
tins, Or gayos of the Greeks, undoubtedly fo called (azo ra 
gaye) on account of the nutrimental quality of its fruit, the 
Beech maft ; which, and not the acorn, was probely the prin- 
cipal vegetable nourifhment of the firft men. 

It is remarkable that the Author firft faw and tafted the oil 
extracted from this fruit in France; which country furnifhes fo 
great a quantity of the oil of olives, both for home confump- 
tion and exportation. He obferves, that he firft met with it at 
Villers Céterez in the Soillonois; where, as well as throughout 
Burgundy, Champaigne, hanes and feveral other of the in- 
land provinces, this oil is uf fed at table, even in the beft 
houfes: many of the inhabitants preferring it, principally indeed 
on account of its cheapne(s, to olive oil; with which, however, 
the greateft part of them he affirms are even unacquainted. He 
relates the different circumftances and precautions to be obferv- 
ed in the gathering the beech maft, after it falls from the tree, 
and in the pecling of it, both which are the work of children ; 
and mentions the proper time and manner of expreffing the oil 
from it afterwards. “The fubftance (arc) remaining after the 
expreffion of the oil, is {aid tobe thereby not only rendered more 
apreeable to the tafte, but likewife of a more nutritive quality 
than before, and accordingly more proper for fattening fowls, 
hegs, and cattle: but, what will appear more remarkable, he 
affirms, that after being dried and ground, it makes a well- tafted 
and wholefome bread, either alone or mixed with flour. Nay, 
towards the end of this Memoir, M. de Francheville almoft 
makes our mouths water with his account of the fromage, ga- 
teau’s, and other regales, which the Burgundian houfewives 
prepare with it, with the addition of milk and egos. If the 
helpmates of the firft men underftood and practifed thefe arts, 
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the bread-corn afterwards introduced amongft them by Ceres 
and her Eleve and affiftant Triptolemus, was a mere hors a@’envre, 
—Seriovfly, however, if M. de Francheville does not over-rate 
the qualities and ufes of this fpontaneous production, the fubjea 
of this article appears highly worthy of attention, not only on 
account of the oil expreffible from it, but of the ufes to which 
the refiduum may be applied, tn ruftical ceconomy, and asa 
ready refource, in fome countries at leaft, in times of {carcity, 
Memorr Il. Analy/fis of “ Experiments on the Magnet. By M, 
-ambert. 
Memorr III. On the Curvature of the magnetical Currents. By 
the fame. 

It is impoffible, without the affiftance of diagrams, to enter 
into any very particular detail of M. Lambert’s experiments. 
We fhall however attempt to give a general idea of the drift of 
them, and of the principles on which they are condu€ed, 

The numerous experiments which have been made with a 
view to difcover the principles of magnetifm, and particularly 
the force with which a magnet attracts at different diftances, and 
in different pofitions, have hitherto been produdtive of theories 
exceedingly various. The caufes of this variety are not difficult 
to be affigned. For, though the laws of magnetical attraétion 
are in all probability very fimple; yet no method has yct been 
difcovered, of reducing the experiments inftituted with a view of 
difcovering them, to a proper degree of fimplicity, or to diveft 
them of the influence of every circumftance foreign to the parti- 
cular fubje& of enquiry. To mention only one or two of the 
difficulties attending this fubject: every magnet, while it pof- 
fefles an attractive power in one of its poles, is endued with a 
repellent power in the other, whofe ratio to the former is un- 
known. In the experiments which have been made, a {mall 
needle has been placed in various fituations, and at different 
diftances from a magnet; but, while the needle is expofed to 
the attractive power of one of its poles, it is at the fame time 
affected by the contrary and repellent power of the other pole: 
for although we can give a magnet feveral poles, no one has 

et been able to produce a loadftone, or artificial magnetic bar, 
pofleffed only of one. And though, with fuch a magnet, one 
fource of uncertainty would be removed, another would remain, 
arifing from this circumftance, that the attractive power refides 
not in the pole alone, but is diffufed, in an unknown degree, 
through the fubftance of the ftone : fo that the whole attractive 
power of fuch a magnet is not. the fimple effeé&t of one precife 
point of it, but the accumulated and complicated refult of the 
wixed action of all its parts. For thefe, and other reafons, the 
determinations of natural philofophers have been fo various =: 
fume afirming, that the attractive power is inverfely as the 
fquares 
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{quares of the diftances, while others affirm it to be in the in- 
verfe ratio of the cubes, or a mean proportional between bothy 
&c. 

With regard to the nature and pofition of the innumerable 

curves formed by the currents of magnetical matter, which aré 
fuppofed to circulate between the poles of the earth; the per- 
fec&t knowledge of which would be fo ufeful in geography and 
navigation; it is evident that thefe cannot be determined a 
priori, without a perfe&t acquaintance with the laws of magne 
tifm, and a knowledge of the magnitude, figure; pofition, and 
powers of the central magnet or magnets, which are fuppofed 
to produce thefe curves, and give the needle its parttcular direc 
tion. By actual obfervations indeed the direction of the mag- 
netical curves has been afcertained in various parts of the earth ; 
but thefe obfervations have not been fufficiently numerous or 
accurate, nor made at the fame point of time. It feems how- 
ever at firft fight eafy to imitate Nature on a fmaller fcale, by 
fubftituting an artificial magnet, of a determinate fize, figure, 
and power, in the room of the central or terreftrial magnet or 
magnets [for greater clearnefs we will fuppofe but one, ; and 
by prefenting to it fucceflively, in different fituations; a mage 
netical needle, and noticing its different pofitions in the tan- 
gents of the various curves defcribed by the magnetical currents, 
in their circulation round this artificial fubftitute, in the fame 
manner as they are fuppofed to move round the terreftrial mag 
net. , 
One feemingly infuperable difficulty occurs, however, in the 
execution of this project. It appears neceflary, during this pro- 
pofed courfe of experiments, to annihilate the action of the ter- 
reftrial magnet, which, when the needle is drawn out of its me- 
ridian direction, muft neceflarily interfere with, and greatly 
difturb, the refults. The Author gets over this difficulty, 
feemingly with great eafe, not certainly by annihilating the cen- 
tral magnet, which is impoflible, but by condudting the expe- 
timents in fuch a manner, as to deftroy its difturbing power. 
We fhall endeavour to give fuch an idea of his method, as can 
be conveyed in a few words, and without the affiftance of fi- 
gures, 

A fmall magnetical needle is fixed in the centre of a large 
graduated circle, while the centre (or middle of the axis) of an 
artificial mdgnetical bar, placed on a long ruler which turns on 


| the fame point, is fucceffively moved through different degrees 
_ Of its circumference, in fuch a manner that, at every ftation, the 


a 


| heedle is ftill made to continue in the magnetical meridian, in 


_ confequence of the bar’s being occafionally turned upon its'own 


entre, fo as to prefent its attracting and repelling pcles to it in 


) different fituations, To explain this, it may be proper to ob- 


| Nn 2 ferve; 
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ferve, that, as it is evident that the needle will continue in its 
natural pofition, if the bar, for inftance, be placed in the mag- 
netical meridian of the needle, or in‘the fame right line with it; 
and that the fame effect will follow, ifthe centre of the bar be placed 
at go degrees, or due eaft or weft, from that of the needle, proe 
vided its axis be in a line parallel to the meridian, and its two 
poles be of equal power: fo in every other intermediate pofition 
between thefe two fituations, the needle will maintain its natu- 
ral direction, if the magnetica] bar be inclined to the meridian 
with certain degrees of obliquity. For as each of the two poles 
_ of the bar and needle attract or repel each other, with a force 
modified by the diftances and different angles of incidence; it is 
evident that the bar may be turned on its centre in fuch a 
manner, that thefe four forces fhal] exactly counterbalance each 
other, and the needle continue in the meridian equally undif- 
turbed as if no magnet had been prefented to it. Now, altho’ 
the necdle is, in all thefe cafes, undoubtedly acted upon by the 
terreftrial as well as the artificial magnet; yet, as it is always 
kept in the meridian, the influence of the former does not inter- 
fere with or difturb the attraGling and repelling powers of the 
Jatter: while the precife meafure of thefe powers is obtained b 
obferving the angle which the axis of the bar makes with the 
needle, or magnetical meridian; the quantity of which angle is 
known by means of a fmall graduated femicircle, on the centre 
of which the bar revolves. ; 

By means of experiments made with the artificial magnet, 
thus fucceffively placed at every tenth degree of the large circle, 
at different diftances from the needle, and turned upon its own 
centre, fo as to preferve the needle in its natural direction, the 
Author obtains data, from whence, as well as by fubfequent 
procefles and calculations, he endeavours to difcover the nature, 
and to trace the true figures of the magnetical curves, and de- 
duce from thence the laws and properties of the magnetical 
matter. From the whole of his experiments, calculations, and 
deductions, we collect, that the effect of the action of a magnet 
upon a needle is in the dire fimple ratio of the fine of inci- 
dence, that is, the fine of the particular angie at which each 
particle of the magnet acts upon it, and not in the ratio of the 
fquare of that fine, as is the cafe, he obferves, in the percuflion 
of fluids. MM, Lambert accordingly is inclined to confider the 
action of the magnetical matier rather as a fimple preflure, than 
the percuffion of a fluid. With regard to the force of magnetl- 
cal attraction or repulfion at different diftances, he determines 
that the power of each particle of the magnet on each particle of 
the needle, is proportional to the abfolute force of thefe particles, 
and is in the inverfe ratio of the {quares of the diftances. As to 
the difcovery of the abiolute force however of each particle of a 
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magnetic bar, and of the proportion in which it increafes or 
diminifhes, according to its vicinity to, or diftance from the 
poles, he leaves it undetermined : but propofes a method of in- 
veltigation by the integral ealculie, and gives a {pecimen of that 
method, on the aflumed hypothefis, that the force of each par- 
ticle is in the direct fimple ratio of its diftance from the middle 
of the magnet; but he acknowledges the difficulty and formi- 
dable prolixity of this mode of inveltigation. 

Memoir IV. Enguiries on the Extenfion which Strings undergo, 

before they break, By M. Jean Bernoulli. 

Memoir V. On the Cobefion of Bodies: containing Problems on 
the Force and Curvature of Springs. Second Memoir. By the 
fame. 

Memoir VI. On the fame Subject: containing Problems on the 

Sirengih of Beams. By the fame. 

We give only the titles of thefe and of fome of the following 
Memoirs, which are of fuch a nature as to preclude all attempts 
to abridge them. We fhould obferve too, that we have not yet 
noticed “the firft article of this clafs, which contains only the 
botanical characters of a plant, named Zietenia, by Mr. Gle- 
ditfch. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Memorr I. On the Conjlruction of compound Obje& Glaffes, which 
produce no Confufion, either in Conf:quence of their Figure, or of 
the different Refrangibility of the Kays of Light: with the moft 
advantageous Method of conftruciing Telefcopes with them. By 
M. L. Euler. 

Although M, Euler has already frequently and largely difcufl- 
ed this curious and interetting fubjedt, he here again returns to 
it with redoubled zeal; incited, and even impelled, he acknow- 
ledges, to the further inveftigation of it, by the furprifing difco- 
veries which have been lately made, relative to the very fingular 
propertics of different kinds of glafs, manifefted by their pecu- 
Jiar action on the rays of light. He does not blufh to own in- 
genuoufly, that, when he was firft informed of thefe novelties, 
he received them with great difidence and fufpicion, as judging 
them contrary to the beft eftablifhed principles of optics; for, 
that there fhould be two fpecies of glafs, in both of which the 
refraction of the mean rays fhould be nearly the fame, while that 
of the extreme rays fhould be enormoufly different, appeared to 
him a propofition grofsly repugnant, as he exprefies himfelf, to 
the principles of common fente. ‘That full conviction, how- 
ever, of this truth, which the account that he received of Mr. 
Dollond’s experiments could not perfectly produce in the mind of 
our Author, has been completely effected by thofe lately made 
by M. Zeiher of Peterfburgh, who has difcovered a compofi- 
tion, the efleAs of Which in the di/perfian of the rays, as it is 
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now commonly called, are fo remarkable, that they have pro- 
duced M. Euler’s compleat converfion, and have induced him 
to adopt, without referve, this new and important principle, 
that the awe: power of two tran/parent fubflanees may be nearly 
equal with regard to the mean, and yet be extremely different with 
ve/pect to the extreme rays. “The calculations into which he here 
efiters, with a view of applying this difcovery to practice, are 
not fufceptible of abridgment; but, as we have already, more 
than once, had occafion to mention the fubftance difcovered by 
M. Zeiher *, without being then able to give any information 
concerning its particular nature or compofition, we here wile 
lingly embrace the opportunity, with which we are furnifhed 
by this Memoir, of gratifying that curiofity which we thereby 
may poffibly have excited in fome of our philofophical Readers 
concerning it, by collecting a few particulars relative to this cu- 
rious fubject. | 

It appears then that lead, or rather the caies of that metal, 
added to glafs, impart to it this fingular property of di/perfing the 
extreme rays; atthe fame time that they increafe in fome, though 
a much finaller, degree, the refraction of the meaz rays. From 
a table here given of the refracting powers of fix different kinds 
of glafs made of flints and minium, or red lead, in various pro- 
portions, we collect, that in a compofition coniifting of equal 

arts of thefe two fubftances, the mean refraction of a ray paf- 
lie from air through this medium, is as 1787 to 10003 where- 
as the ratio of its power of difperfing the rays is to that of com- 
mon crown glafs as 3259 to 1oco: but ina glafs made of 
three parts of minium to one of flints, the effe&ts of this metallic 
addition are ftill more ftriking; the mean refraction being as 
2028 to 1000, while its refractive power with regard to the 
extreme rays, compared with that of crown glafs, is as 4800 to 
1000, that is nearly as 5 to 1, an effect which muft appear] very 
confiderable, when we reflect that no tranfparent body was be- 
fore known, whofe refractive power exceeded the ratio of 2 tor. 
From the refults contained in this table, a certain proportion is 
evidently obfervable between the mean refractive and the dif- 
perfive powers of thefe different compounds; the confideration 
of which, in the Author’s opinion, may poffibly conduce to ex- 
plain thefe fingular effef&ts, and to reconcile them to known 
principles. 

But we muft not omit to mention another difcovery of M. 
Zeiher’s, on this fubjeét, not lefs fingular than the former, and 
which renders the explanation of thefe phenomena ftill more 
difficult. The fix pieces of metallic glafs abovementioned were 
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compounded only of flints and minium. M. Zciher having af. 
terwards added fome fixed alcali to this compofition, merely 
with a view to give his glafs a degree of confiftence that might 
make it more proper for dioptrical ufes, found to his great (ur- 
prize that; although this addition fcarce produced any change 
with regard to the difperfion, it caufed a very confiderable die 
minution of the mean refraction. After various trials he at 

Jaft hit on a particular compofition much fuperior, for the con- 

ftruction of telefcopes, to the flint glafs of Mr. Dollond, as it 

roduces a difperfion three times greater than that of crown 

glafs, wh le the mean refraction is only as 1.61 to I. 

The great advantages to be drawn from thefe properties, in 
the conitruction of telefcopes, induce M. Euler to apply to 
them various calculations founded on different hypothefes of . 
conftruction. Among the different combinations here offered, 
we obferve one in which an achromatic telefcope of 5% feet in 
length is propofed, which ought to exceed in magnifying 
power a common refractor of 120 feet, and be confiderably fu- 
perior in every refpect to a reflecting telefcope, of a greater 
length than its own; particularly in the quantity of light and 
diftinctnefs, and above all in the largenefs of the field, the di- 
ameter of which will be fix times greater than that of the re- 
flector. Some conftructions are likewife given, in which a 
magnifying power of Loo times is propofed to be produced in a 
telefcope of this kind, only 13; inches in length. 

Memorr II. On compound Objcct-Glaffes confiructed fo as to deftroy 

all poffible Confujion in Telefcopes. By the fame. 

In this Memoir M. Euler’s principal intention is to fhew ia 
what manner a compound objeét-glafs may be conftructed, fo 
as not only to produce no aberration itfelf, but likewife fo as 
perfetly to deftroy all confufion caufed by the other glaffles 
combined with it. To convey, in a few words, a popular idea 
of his defign, in the latter of the two cafes; the object-glafs is 
fo formed as really to caufe a certain degree of confufion; but 
which at the fame time fhall be equal and contrary to, and 
confequently deftructive of, that known to be produced by the 
other glafics. 

Memoir III. Reflections on the beft Manner of examining and af- 
certaining the refraclive Power of different Kinds of Glafs, by 
Means of Prifms. By the fame. 

We have formerly infifted, after M. D’Alembert+, on the 
abfolute necefflity of avoiding even the fmalleft errors in the 
meafure of the refractive powers of the different {pecies of glafs; 
as the fuccefs of the artift, in realifing all the great expecta- 
tions raifed by the calculations of the fpeculative optician, de- 
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pends fo greatly on the accurate determination of the refractive 

and difperfive powers of the two different media employed by 

him. M. Zeiher having fent to the Academy a fpecimen of 
his new glafs, fufficiently large for the conftruction of a few 
prifms, M. Euler, not content with the method of afcertaining 

“his very nice element, by the help of thefe inftruments, which 

was ufed by Newton and former inquirers, enters into a detail 

of all the precautions to be taken in the choice and conduét of 
the experiments to be made with them, in order to afcertain 
precifely a datum fo very eifential in the calculation. He infifts 
particularly on the neceflity of making the refradling angle of 
the propofed prifm as large as poffible, in order to render the 
conclufions, drawn from the experiments, as little doubtful as 
poffible ; and propofes that this new compofition fhould undergo 

a fevere trial of this kind, in order to eftablifh inconteftably 

the very fingular properties above afcribed to it. 

Memoir LV. Some Corrections necefjary to be applied to the Theory 
of the Variation of the magnetical Needle, propofed in the 13th 
volume of thefe Memoirs. by the fame. 

According to Dr. Halley’s celebrated theory of the magne- 
tical variation, the earth is fuppofed to be pofict#led of four mag- 
netical poles; two of which are placed in the northern, and 
the other two in the fouthern hemifphere. In the volume of 
thefe Memoirs mentioned in the title of this article, M. Euler 
undertook to fhew that the lines defcribed in Dr. Halley’s map 
of the variations, might more naturally and confiftently be de- 
duced from the more fimple fuppofition of the exiftence of only 
one magnetic pole in each hemifphere. Not having however, 
in his former calculations, attended to the very obfervable dip 
of the needle in many parts of the earth, he here endeavours 
to rectify the errors refulting fiom the omiffion of that element; 
and after fulving feveral curious problems relative to this very 
difficult fubject, he puts his hypothefis to the teft by applying 
it to what he calls the magnetical ftate of the earth, in the 
year 1756, as given in a large table of actual obfervations of the 
variation, publifhed in the soth volume of the Philcfophical 
Tranfactions. Unfortunately his calculations are at variance 
with thefe obfervations. He is not difpofed however to give up 
his theory, and accordingly attributes this difference to a falfe 
fuppofition which he had afiumed, merely with a view to leflen 
the labour of calculation; viz. that the magnet’cal centre (one 
of the elements of his calcu/us) is in the middle of the magneti- 
cal axis, or line connecting the two poles; whereas he is now 
convinced, for feveral reafons, that it is at a confiderable dil- 
tance from the middle of the axis. He recommends therefore 
the undertaking a new ferics of calculations, founded on dif- 
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ferent hypothefes with regard to the place of this magnetical 

centre. 

Memoir V. An Account of the beft Manner of conducting certain 
Experiments to be made with the View of afcertaining the refpec- 
tive Advantages or Merits of different Stoves; particularly with 
regard to the Saving of Fuel. By M. J. Albert Euler. 

The utility of the inquiry which is profecuted in this Me- 
moir would induce us to extract the fubftance of it, were not 
the experiments here given, of fo complicated a nature that an 
abridgment is impracticable ; nor can any thing fatisfactory be 
collected from them. 

Memoir VI. On the Tranfit of Venus in the Year 1769. By M. 

de La Grange. 

Memoir VII. Reflections on the Variation of the Moon. By M. 

J. Albert Euler. 

Memoir VIII. On fome elementary Propofitions in Geometry and 
Trigonometry, demonfirated in a new Manner. By M. de Cafe 
tillon. 

SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

Memoir I. An 4ttempt to reconcile the Metaphyfics of Leibnitz 
with the physical Principles of Newton; from whence refults an 
Explanation of the moft general and interefiing Phenomena of 
Nature. By M. Begvelin. 

This whimiical attempt may poffibly tend to reconcile the 
Leibnitzian to the doMrine of attraction ; but wedoubt whether 
it will induce a fingle Newtonian to meet him half way, or to 
fiir even a fingle ftep towards fuch a reconciliation. M. Be- 
guelin undertakes to bring the parties together on the two fol- 
lowing fubjects; the nature of body, on which however he 
fays very little ; and the gravitation of matter. The latter muft 
either be an effential property of bodies, or depend on fome 
caufe extrinfical tothem. The Newtonians, according to the 
Author, confider attraction either as a vis infita in every par- 
ticle of matter, or as an efte& of the immediate will and un- 
ceafing agency of the Supreme Being*: while others, amongtt 
whom the Author might likewife have clafled many of 
the Newtonians, and occafionally even the great founder 
of that fyftem -himfelf, have confidered the phenomena of 


gravitation, as the effects of a mechanical caufe, and parti- 


cularly as being produced by the impulfe or preflure of a fub- 
tile fluid, endued with certain properties and motions. Not- 
with{tanding, however, all the pains which have been taken 
by Bernoulli in refitting the Vortices of Des Cartes for this bu- 
finefs, and by Huggens, Bulfnger, Leibnitz, and others, in 





* On this laft account Leibnitz, in his T/eodicée, calls attraction 
a perpetual miracle. See the collection of papers ye his cor- 
tefpondence with Dr, Clarke, Appendix, page 393, & alibi. 
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applying a fubtile medium to the production of the phenomeng 

of gravity, their hypothefes all Jabour under infuperable diff- 
culties. In particular, it has never yet been fatisfactorily ex- 
plained in what manner the defcent of heavy bodies, which is } 
known to be proportional to their folid maffes and not to their 
furfaces, can be produced by the trufion or preflure of a fluid, 
not impelling their external furfaces, but freely and intimately 
penetrating their folid and minuteft particles. 

Mr. Beguelin’s conciliatory fcheme, which, how well foever 
it may be relifhed by a Leibnitzian, will moft probably fcanda- 
lize and fhock his antagonift, is founded, firit, on this very 
admiffible pofition, that all the fubftances of which the uni- 
verfe confifts, form an harmonical fcale or gradation of be- 
ings, from the moft fpiritual, down to the moft inert matter ; 
and on this general and fundamental, but more contravertible 
propofition, that every being, that has fentiment or perception, 
tends to approach and unite itfelf with every other being. This . 
tendency, under fome reftrictions, the Author exemplifies in 
the cafe of men, who naturally unite in focieties; and of brutes, 
who fhew a fimilar difpofition to aflociate together. And as 
Leibnitz maintained that the ultimate elements of bodies are 
not corporeal or extended, but are monades or limpte beings in- 
dued with a more or lefs obfcure perception of themfelves and 
of the univerfe; they too, and confequently the bodies com- 
pofed of them, muft be poflefled of a fimilar appetite of union: | 
in confequence of which are produced all the phenomena of 
gravitation and attraction. He gives examples of the nature 
and force of this /ocial appetite of the monades which conftitute 
body, in particular cafes ; fuch as the union of two drops of j 
water or globules of mercury into one; the chryftallization of : 
falts; cohefion ; the defcent of heavy bodies, and the revolu- 
tions of the planets: and fhews how the known laws which re- 
gulate the laft-mentioned motions, in particular, naturally fol- 
low from the perceptions of the monades, which are more or lefs 
{trong and clear, in proportion to their vicinity to, or diftance 
from, the central body; and which accordingly produce a 
ftronger or weaker degree of tendency towards it, and that in 
the inverfe proportion of the fquares of the diftances : as is the 
cafe, with regard to the ftrength or clearnefs of the impref- 
fions, in the various objects of our fenfations. In this manner 
M. Beguelin deduces, from the perceptivity and inclination of 
the monades which conftitute bodies, that primary law which 
governs all the motions of the planetary fyftem ; and endea- 
vours to prefent attraction to his propofed Leibnitzian convert, 
perfectly acquitted of the charge of being miraculous. He does 
not, however, take any pains to reconcile his Newtonian cate- 
chumen to the unextended conftituent priaciples of basics, 
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feffed of fentiment, volition, and fpontaneous motion, which 
to us appears a much more neceflary and difficult tafk than the 
former. 

We fhall here take our leave of M. Beguelin, though not of 
the fubject; being tempted to join company for a moment with 

one of the moft lively and profound metaphyficians we have yet 
met with, who has lately, in his Light of Nature purfued +, al- 
moft propheticall y announced the promulgation of fome fuch 
whimlical fyftem as the prefent. Mr, Search will pardon us 
for making a flight verbal alteratian in copying his prophecy, 
and for a {mall addition or two. 

« As no bounds can be fet (fays this acute and pleafant me- 
taph) lician) to the imagination of man, and new fancies arife 
in proportion as old ones are exploded, it may come into fome- 
body’s head, one time or other, to improve upon the Hylozai/ts, 
and afcribe a compleat perception and volition to the’ monades, 
¢ For he may imagine it poffible, that the mutual action of 
bodies upon one another may arife from a voluntary exertion of 
power, upon motives ;’ that when they move towards each other, 
their motions may proceed from their /ove of fociety; ¢ that when 
they cohere, it may be from fome Satisfaction felt in their conti- 
guity ; and when they refift or repel,’ thefe actions may pro- 
ceed ¢ from fome wneafine/s brought upon them by the impulfe, 
&c ’—In fhort, we may add, that, according to M. Beguelin’s 
fyftem, when a tile drops or parts from the roof of an old houfe, 
we may fuppofe that the percipient monades of which it confifts 
are grown heartily weary of their old companions, and are feized 
with a fudden fit of fondnefs for their mother earth; and that 
the trees, earth, ftones and metals we daily behold and handle, 
are nothing more in reality but clufters of thefe fame unextended, 
impalpable monades, held together by the /upreme delight that 
they take in one another's company. 
eaiien I]. On the comparative Duration and Intenfity of Plea- 

fureand Pain. By M. Merian. 

The two queftions very ingenioufly difcuffed in this memoir 
are, whether pleafure or pain are in their nature more lafting ; 
and which of the two, in general, exceeds the other in intenfity. 
Neither of thefe affections of the mind can indeed poffibly, 
with regard either to its duration or intenfity, become the fub- 
ject of arithmetical calculation. For though, with our baro- 
meters and thermometers, we can weigh air and meafure heat ; 
no inftrument whatever, no Pathometer (to coin a new term, on 
this new occafion) has yet been invented, to determine the 





+ Vol. If Part I. page 94. The Reader will find an account of, 
and large quotations from, this very original work, in our 4:ft vol. 
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precife weight of a pain or an affliction, or to meafure the jo 
of an harmonic meeting, or to weigh the pleafures felt by the 
participants, at a turtle feaft. M. Merian, however, under- 
takes to eftimate, in a general manner, the comparative weights 
and meafures of our pleafant and painful fenfations ; and to de- 
termine on which fide the excefs lies: and forry are we to 
declare, that it appears from his evaluation, that the balance 
evidently preponderates on the fide of the latter. Without con- 
fining ourfelves to any precife or diffufe quotations from his 
memoir, we fhall endeavour to prefent the fub{tance of it; 
taking the liberty of occafionally mixing our ideas with thofe of 
the author. 

With regard to durability or permanence, M. Merian’s de- 
termination will appear well founded from this confideration ; 
that pain is a moft minute and nice divider of time, and always 
enlarges our idea of duration: whereas pleafure, as is experi- 
mentally known by every fon of Adam, as conftantly contraés 
it. The fleeting inftants of pleafure, pain magnifies into ages. 
You, fays he, are highly entertained; I am in pain. The 
time feems fhort to you: it appears of a mortal length to me. 
The pointer of that clock, which to you appears to have flown 
round the dial-plate, feems to me to have been creeping round 
it with the moft fluggifh pace. Independent of all regular 
meafures of time, whether natural or artificia!, you declare that 
your pleafure has been of very fhort duration ; and I, that my 
uneafinefs has lafted an age; and we are both in the right.— 
In fhort, it evidently appears, that the happy and the miferable 
meafure time by pendulums of very different lengths, and that 
the latter employ the longeft. 

But further: pain fcarce ever changes its complection, and 
never its nature, by continuance; but ftill remains pain, to 
the extremeft bounds of fenfibility: whereas pleafures of any 
kind, protracted to a certain length, produce fatiety, wearinefs, 
and difguft. According tothe fenfible metaphyfician, whom we 
quoted in the preceding article, in the arithmetic of pleafure, 
* two and two do not always make four.’ Pleafuse, indeed, 
added to pleafure, efpectally if of the fame kind, often operates 
as a megative quantity; and, inftead of increafing, evidently 
diminifhes, the fum total ; and at laft leads the fatiated and 
jaded participant to the very brink of pain. A few fhort hours 
will infallidly put a final period to any gratification, how plea- 
furable foever ; while life and fenfibility only limit the duration 
of pain. 

The fecond queftion, concerning the different powers or in- 
tenfities of pleafure and pain, is refolved likewife by M Me- 
rian in favour of the fuperior energy of the latter, Would 
you, fays he, difcover their refpective powers, place them In 
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oppofition to each other, and you will foon fee which carries 
the victory. Under violent pain of body, or the preflure of a 
heavy affliction, name me the pleafures that can_ relieve you, 
They have all! loft their charms, are become infipid, and even 
odious to you. But on the other hand, where is the pleafure 
which can refift the attacks of violent pain. As foon as that 
prefents itfelf, it takes intire poffeffion, and effaces every trace 
of enjoyment. I defy you to name a pleafure, fays M. Merian, 
which will conquer the pain of the toothach: but I will name 
a thoufand pains that have power to deftroy the moft exquifite 
enjoyments. 

But the univerfal condu@ of mankind, M. Merian further 
obferves, furnifhes innumerable proofs that pain makes ftronger 
impreffions on them than pleafure. Laws owe their principal 
force to penal fanétions, and would have little efficacy if, in- 
ftead of pains and penalties, they held forth only the profpeés 
of pleafures and rewards. Further, the moft defperate lover 
would feel his paffion cool, on a propofal of being indulged 
with the fupreme felicity of enjoying his miftrefs, with this 
condition annexed to the offer ; that he fhould, previoufly to his 
happinefs, only for a minute or two undergo the torture extraor- 
dinary, or be nipped with hot pincers. Some parts indeed of 
human condu& may appear, at firft fight, not to be perfectly 
confonant to this do&trine. ‘The toper often fits down to a de- 
bauch under an abfolute certainty of fuffering for his two or 
three hours enjoyment of his bottle, by ficknefs and headach 
for a much longer time to-morrow. But if, as Father Male- 
branche obferves, a day’s headach were neceflarily to precede, 
inftead of following, a propofed drunken bout, our toper would 
become a pattern of fobriety. Some part of the Author’s rea- 
foning on this fubje&, the reader will perceive, might eafily be 
turned againft him. It is pretty evident, however, that when 
men incur future pain and uneafinefs, on account of prefent 
gratification ; it isnot that they deny the preponderancy of pain: 
but that the gratification is prefent, and the pain is only in fpe- 
culation, or at a diftance. 

Memoir III. Reflections on our Fudgment or Knowledge of future 
Events, commonly termed Preflentiment. By M. de Beaufobre. 

In this memoir M. de Beaufobre diftinguifhes thofe forebodings, 
and that forefight to which fome perfons pretend, and which are 
in a great meafure produced by hope and fear, or are the mere 
Creatures of the imagination; from that rational forefight by 
which the mind, frequently with great quicknefs, and fcarce 
confcious of its own operations, on a view of the chain of paft 
caufes and effects, extends the links into futurity ; or contem- 
plates future events as naturally arifing out of the prefent ftate 
of things, in fome fuch manner as it views that prefent ftate, as 
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the natural fequel of the events that are paft. A perfe& knowz 
ledge of phyfical and moral caufes, together with a juft evalua- 
tion of their refpective efficacies, certainly conftitute the only 
juft foundations of all human prefcience :—a fcience confined 
within very narrow limits, on account of the multiplicity and 
contingent nature of its data. 
Bertres LETTRES. 
Memorr IJ. On the Ifle of Tharfis ; or Refletions on the Conformity 
between the Cuftoms of the Negroes in Guinea, and thofe of the 
ews. Third Memoir. By M. De Francheville. 
. de Francheville recites, in this memoir, feveral particus 
Jars relative to the religion, government, manners and cuftoms 
of the people of Guinea, from the relation of the Chevalier de 
Marchais, publifhed by Father Labat : with a view to fhew the 
ftriking conformity between the civil and religious cuftoms of 
the ancient Jews, and the Negroes on the Gold Coaft, and 
fome other parts of Guinea ; and to evince the probability, that 
this conformity is the confequence of the communication for- 
merly fubfifting between thefe two people, in the time of Solo- 
mon ; who fent his fhips once in three years to Tharfis, to 
bring from thence gold and ivory; and who is fuppofed to have 
had faétories eftablifhed on the Gold Coaft. The Author col- 
leéts together no Jefs than 45 points of refemblance, or traces 
of a former communication between the inhabitants of this 
coaft and the Jews. Many of thefe fuppofed traces of Judaifm 
among the Negroes are however very faint: feveral of the ad- 
duced marks of refemblance are likewife common to many peo- 
ple; while fome of his other proofs are highly ridiculous. 
Father Labat, for inftance, tells us that the Negroes on the 
coaft pride themfelves in a long beard. M. de Francheville 
quotes Leviticus to fhew that a long beard was hikewife honour- 
able among the Jews. In the fame page the father informs us 
that the Negroes are extremely cleanly, and wafh themfelves 
feveral times in a day :—a cuftom, fays M. de F. which they 
muft undoubtedly have learnt from the Jewifh factors during 
their refidence among them. But his next quotation, or 
rather his inference from it, is ftill more ridiculous. The Ne- 
groes, fays Labat, never break wind either upwards or down- 
wards in company, and are exceedingly fcandalized, and ex- 
prefs even a degree of horror, whenever they obferve the Euro- 
peans guilty of fuch an incivility. To what caufe, fays M. de 
F. very gravely, can we attribute this abhorrence, in a people 
in other refpects fo uncivilized, but to that extreme regard to per- 
fonal purity, fo {trongly inforced upon the Jews both by their oral 
and their written law? After this very rifible mode of account- 
ing for the Negroes abhorrence of farting, and the ferious ftile 
in which they treat an efcape of that kind, our readers will not 
2 probably 
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probably be difpofed to attend with becoming gravity to the 
remaining forty-two ftill weigdtier proofs, which are produced 
by the Author. We fhall here, therefore, difmifs M. de Fran- 
cheville’s memoir, which would certainly have deferved more 
attention, had the Author fairly decimated his numerous com- 
pany of proofs, before he prefented them to the public. 

Memorr II. and III.. On the Queftion, whether the firft Authors 

in any Nation have written in Verfe or in Profee By M. 

‘Thiebault. 

The Author determines this queftion in favour of the poets. 
Preparatory to this determination, he gives a hiftory of the 
manner in which language may be fuppofed to have been firft 
formed, by'a company of human beings collected together, and 
of its natural progrefs and declenfion, which contains many 
ingenious refleCtions : but his fcheme is too vaft and diffufe, as 
well as too connected, to admit of any abridgment or extract, 

The remaining articles of this volume are, A Difcourfe on 
the Talents neceflary to conffitute a good Writer, by M. de 
Catt; a moral Lecture on the advantages of Virtue, by M. 
Touffaint ; and two academical harangues, b.. Ye 





Art. VI, 

Recherches fur la Theorie, 8c ;—An Inquiry into the Theory of 
Mufic. By M. Jamard, Regular Canon of St. Genevieve, 
&c. Member of the Academy of Sciences at Rouen. 8vo, 
Paris. 1769. 

HE theory of mufic, notwithftanding the labours of many 
profound and ingenious inquirers, is far from having at- 
tained perfection. The beft fyftems which have yet been pro- 
duced, concerning the generation or production of mufical in- 
tervals, abound with anomalies and exceptions ;,and their au- 
thors have not been a little embarrafled by various facts or 
experiments, which appear not to be perfeétly confonant with 
their principles : fo that, in this fcience, as formerly in that of 
aftronomy, a Copernicus is wanted, to found a juft and fimple 
theory on one luminous principle, and to fweep away the come 
plicated epicycles, invented to patch up the defects and irregula- 
rities of preceding fyftems. The Author of the prefent inquiry 
feems defirous of being confidered in the light of a mufical Co- 
pernicus ; as he offers to the publica theory of mufic, founded, 
as he affirms, on nature: as being deduced by a very fimple and 
natural procefs from the phenomena of the monochord, and as 
being perfectly reconcileable with every experiment that has yet 
been made upon founds, We fhall accordingly endeavour to 
gratify our mufical and philofophical readers with fuch a fketch, 
as our limits will admit, of a theory which lays claim to fo 
refpectable an origin. 
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M. Jamard’s fyftem, the grounds of which, as he acknowledges, 
are partly to be found in preceding writers * » though not extended 
and applied by them to this particular putpofe, is founded on 
a regular and continued divifion of the monochord, accord- 
ing to the natural feries of the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. or 
rather, he produces a natural fcale of mufic from the number y 
and its fractions {, 3, 4, &c. proceeding in arithmetical pro- 
grenon. and exprefling the whole length, and the fucceffive 

ivifions, of the monochord. Thus a firing being given, the 
intire length of which founds Ut, or C3 3 of the. itring will 
give ut, or C, the octave above the Sanntior 49 the found Sof, 
or G, which is the twelfth, or octave of the fifth above the 
fundamental ; +5 the double octave; 4, %» 7 the founds M4, 
Sal, Si fiat, that j is, Ey Gagain, and B fiat, or the fharp third, 
the fifth, and flat fenenth of this octave. But further, conti- 
nuing the divifion according to this arithmetical progreflion, 
the ‘parts of the ftring, exprefled by the fubfequent fractions, 
ao 0) 109 The TH Ths ac) 9 Hs» Will fucceffively, and in a re 
gular order, give the founds of a gamut, or fcale of mufic, 
according to him, the only juft and natural one, and nearly 
anfwering to the diatonic icale, ut, re, mi, fa, fir la, fi flat, 
ft; ut, or as we exprefs thefe notes, C, D, £, F, G, 4, B flat, 
B, C. . 
From this fhort expofition of M. Jamard’s fyftem, it appears 
that, though in the compafs of the fecond and third octaves, a 
few only of the notes a a mufical fcale are produced by this 
arithmetical mode of dividing the monochord ; yet that in the 
fourth octave, beginning with 4, and proceeding to its octave 
yz» aregular, and, as the Author terms it, natural feries or 
fcale of mufical intervals is produced, the greateft number of 
which are nearly of the fame kind with thofe in the diatonic 
feale : there being only two notes which differ from the fcale 
now in common ufe among mulicians ; and one (B fat) which 
is not contained in the diatonic fcale. 


Thefe two notes are F and /; the firft of which, in the. 


diatonic fyftem, i is exprefled by the fraction “a OF ='525 where- 
as the F in M. Jamard’s fcale is exprefled by 3; or 7. The 
latter, or A, in the diatonic fcale is denoted by the expreffion 
re OF oy 25 inftead of .; ors, as it ftands in M. Jamard’s ga- 
mut : that is, the firft is fomewhat, (about | of a tone) lowers 
and the latter higher, in the common gamut, than in this of 
the Author; who afterwards endeavours to account for thefe 
differences. 


— 


* Particularly M. Balliere’s 7 orie de la Mufizue; M. Levens’s 
Abbrigé des regles del harmonie; Rameau, &c. 
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As this divifion of the fourth o@ayve, from § to rz of the ftring, 

duces M. Jamard’s improved@iatonic fcale; fo the divifion 
of the fifth oétave, according to the fractional feries of the 
natural numbers, from rz to ~';5 produces a Chromatic {cale ; 
as C 45 C foarp iy, Ds, D foarp 75, &c. and further, the 
fixth octave, from 7; to gx of the ftring, produces an Enbharmo- 
nic {cale, or fyftem of quarter tones, in the fame regular 
manner. 

In further proof that our Author’s fourth octave contains the 
true and natural fcale of mufic, and that muficians ought to 
abandon the diatonic fyftem and adhere to this, he obferves, 
among other confiderations, that this fyitem of notes is natu- 
rally produced by an unforced blowing of the French-horn 
and other inftruments of the fame kind; as had indeed been 
before obferved by M. Rameau +. On the whole, he contends 
that this fcale has all the characters of a fyftem produced imme- 
diately by nature ; that it is as fimple and as regular as can be 
defired ; that there are no voids in the feries of terms, or rather 


‘in the founds exprefled by them, nor any intervening term that 


deftroys the regularity of it; and further, that the differences 
between it and the diatonic .fyftem are fuch only as are abfo- 
lutely neceflary to render the latter regular; and that mufic 
might be enriched with various new expreffions, if its profeflors 
were to adopt and cultivate it. , 

The theory of M. Rameau, which has been almoft univer-~ 
fally received among muficians, and which has been fo excele 
lently illuftrated by M. d’ Alembert, is founded, as is well 
known, on the harmonical founds, as they are commonly called, 
which are heard to accompany the principal found of a ftring 
or other fonorous body. Thefe are the twelfth and feventeenth, 
or the Egui/ons (if we may be allowed the term) of the fifth and 
major third. After expreffing the greateft refpect for this cele- 
brated artift, and admiration of his commentator, he mentions 
fome difficulties attending this theory, and the fyftem of the 
fundamental bafe, and offers objections to the folutions pro- 
pofed in defence of it. From thefe harmonica! founds the Au- 
thor draws an argument in favour of his own fyftem. His rea- 
foning, in fubftance, amounts to this : 

A fonorous body, when ftruck, befides the principal found 
and a repetition of its octaves, produces likewife feveral other 
founds. Suppofing me ignorant of the fpecific founds thus ac- 
companying the principal, I may juftly conclude, @ priori, that 
my propofed fcale really contains the moft natural feries of mu- 
fical founds, if I find that a ftring, when ftruck, actually gives 
thofe founds moft perfe&tly and diftinétly, which are neareft 





+ See his Generation harmonique, p. 61. 
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to the principal found in that fcale. , Calling this principal 
found C or 1, (aid leaving a octaves and other duplicates, 
if we may fo call them) the founds neareft to it in the propofed: 
féale are 1, 4, 3, +, &c. that is G, E, B flat, Dy &c.  G, as 
being nearer to the principal found, in this srithmeedl feries, 
ought to be more diltinétly heard than #; & more diftinaly 
than B flat, &c. and in’ fact | hear Gor 3, the twelfth of the 
principal ; afterwards Z or ', the major feventeenth, but fome- 
what more weakly; and .next.5 fiot, or 7, but with greater 
difficulty : : and though I have ‘not, Father Merfenne * affirms 
that he has diftinguifhed even D, or 5. And although the 
founds of the hotes FP and A, expre effed ‘by the two fucceeding 
terms of this progreffic Ns i'r, Lia , cannot be perceived, ant 
though they are confidered by A Sa as falfe, and_accord- 
ingly have never yet been admitted into any fyftem, I thould 
rather fuppofe that they may have been miftaken, than that a 
progreffion, which has proceeded thus regularly through the 
firft ten, terms, ‘thould fuddenly flop, or become. irregular, at’ 
the eleventh and thirteenth ; and may very juftly conclude that 
my not hearing thefe and other ftill more diftant intervals in my 
natural fcale, procecds from the bluntnels or defect of my organs. 
“Such is the general fubftance of this part of M. Jamard’s 
argument, which’ we. fhall save to the confideration of our 
mufical readers : obferving only that the Author afterwards em- 
ploys. the third founds, difcovered by the celebrated Tartini, as 
a fupplemental proof of the truth of his 1 data 
’ One of the advantages ftrongly infifed upon by M, Jamard, 
as. arifing from this natural fcale, is the difcovery of feveral new 
modes in mufic, and the confequent production of new powers, 
and of that vériety which is fo éflential a requifite in all human 
gratifications. . Hitherto, he obferves, muficians have been in 
pofleffion only of two, the major and minor modes, or, as we 
commonly term them, the fharp and flat keys. He endeavours 
to fhew that from this natural fcale may be deduced a great 
variety, nay an infinity, of mulical modes, differing from each 
other, and from the two in prefent ufe, as much as the’two 
latter differ from each other. The fcale above given (from 4% 
to ;'; of the ftring) furnithes the major mode, or the key with 
the fharp third. By beginning a new fcale at E, or ;'5 of the 
ftring, and proceeding, “according to the regular arithmetical 
progrefiion above-mentioned, to E zs, he obtains the minor 
mode, or key with the flat third; differing indeed, like the 
former, from tiie diatonic {cale: but thefe FAT, accord- 
ing to him, are to its advantag In the fame manner, he 
aGirms, that D a. F wy, Gots ee. md every other note in his 
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harmonié fcale, confidered as a fundamental, has its mode pe>> 
culiar to itfelf, and different from all the weft in *the:ratios of 
the intervals, and confequently in charater and expreffion. » 
The feries of notes in feveral of thefe new modes heexhibits in> 
a fhort table; confined within the limits of his fourth o&taves? 
He does not feem inclined to extend his fyitem any farther thans 
the fifth; but very judicioufly, we think, leaves. the. follows: 
ing higher. and more minutely divided octaves, ::to be practiled : 
by the fongfters of the feathered choir. . 

On the whole, M. Jamartd exults in the fruitfulnefs of his 
natural harmonic fcale. as he thereby pretends to-have enriched» 
mufic,, hitherto-in pofi-ffion only of two modes, with ‘no lefs: 
than twenty-eight ¢ ; three of which are produced within the 
compafs_of the third o¢tave, eight by the fourth,:and fixteen <” 
the fifth ; to which he adds the firft note of the fixth o€tave.c+ 
Were we to hazard a Hafty.idea on a fubjeét fo new, we thould 
exprefé our apprehenfions. that thefe new modes will fearce an- 
fwer the expectations which the Author feems to entertain of 
them; and much leis that any of them are likely to replace 
thofe aneient modes, by wnich the Grecian muficians afe) faid, 
to have produced fuch powerful efeéts in-raifing and-calming. 
the human paffions. Nay, we violently fufpect (whatever may 
be thought of the.truth and excellence of the Author’s funda= 
mental mode of C, i, in the fourth oftave) that we have free 
quently heard f{pecimens of his other new modés, in paflages 
which fave {truck our ears at a country fair : but we do not Tp- 
collect that they excited in us any other emotion, than a violent 
temptation to break the Head! of the perforinets’ for playing {a 
horribly oxt of tune. If weare miftaken, we bée°M.’ Jathard’¢ 
pardon for the levity'of this obfervation : but we have’not room 
or leifure to explain ourfélves further on this fubje@, or to’ 
oifer fome obfervations, atid very obvious na BE Ie whieh’ 
occur to us with regard to his fcheme. 

We have. thought this performance worthy of this sarticutay 
notice, asthe Author is ehideritly a perfon of omwieres, and iad 
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“+ We hhall give a fpechiien of ont'éf the leaft edeeptinable per-. 
haps, of thefe new modes, Tt ‘is “that of G, 7 > and 1s as fohiawe? 7 
Crs, Aw, B flat + , Bz, °C To Be ret rer D5", D foarp 555 
EB atcs E foarp 5'3 Peg F foarp 33, Gy. “The Author even pro» 
duces 28 more’ new modes, in bnothér, or contra-harmonical fcale,- 
formed by a fimilar arithmetical, bat inveried progrefiion of foaiedadt 
carried on éc/ow the fundamental, or above unity, by multiplying, 
the length of the ftring by the ianihers Sei 99s des O6L3 fucccfhively, : 
He confeffes, however, that it will be very difficult to compofe in any 
of the modes of this fcale: though he elfewhere talks of 1 is capabi- | 
lity of inipiring terror, ae {pair, Re. 
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genuity, and well acquainted with his fubje&; and as his 
work contains fome new and fingular, though many of them, 
doubtlefs, ‘vifionary ideas. For the reafons above given, we 
decline the tafk of inquiring how far M. Jamard’s natural fyf. 
tem is juft and practicable ; or how far the ear, the fupreme 
arbiter of founds, is likely to be gratified, or mufic improved, 
and its powers extendcd, by realizing the whole or any part of 
thefe propofed innovations. We recommend the work, how- 
ever, to the perufal of the philofophical mufician, who will 
probably be amufed by the Author’s fpeculations, if he fails 
of being inftructed by them. If this be really the genuine fyf- 
tem of nature, in the generation of mufical founds, we fhould 
congratulate the public on the difcovery, and willingly pardon 
the difcoverer his application of the line in Virgil to it, which 
is prefixed to this work ; 3 
fos Natura Mopos primum dedit. 
Georg. lib. 2. lin. 20. 
Such a difcovery may well plead with us, in extenuation of 
the otherwife unpardonable licence, of employing the pureft and 
chafteft of the poets, in the fabrication of a pun. B---y 
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Les Quatre Pottigues.—The Poetics of Ariftotle, Horace, Vidas 
~and Boileau. with Tranflations and Remarks. By Abbé 
Batteux, of the French Academy, &c. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
Paris. 1771. 


UR ingenious and learned Abbé introduces this work 

with the poetics of Ariftotle, in the preface to which he 
obferves, that when Ariftotle undertook to write an Art of 
Poetry, all the ideas relative to poetry were prepared (préparées) ; 
that there were models in great plenty, and by the greateft maf- 
ters; that Fabricius mentions an hundred and eighty tragic 
writers, the greateft part of whom were before Ariftotle ; that 
AE{chylus wrote near an. hundred tragedies; that Sophocles 
compofed upwards of an hundred and feventy ; and Euripides 
about an hundred and twenty. I mention, fays he, only the 
moft celebrated authors ;. thofe who were lefs eminent cannot 
be fuppofed to have compofed fewer. In fuch a multiplicity of 
works,. all the poffible varieties and beauties of this fpecies of 
compofition muft neceflarily have been found, It will be faid, 
no doubt, that there would be more faults than beauties ; 
which may poffibly have been the cafe; but when an Art i$ to 
be formed, that is to fay, when artifts are to be told what they 
miuft do, and what they muft avoid in order to be fuccefsful, it 
is as neceflary to point out faults as beauties, nay more fo.—_ 


Poetry, therefoie, it is obferved, had made fufficient progrefs 
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in the days of Ariftotle to enable him to eftablifh its true prin- 

ciples, and to enter fully and particularly into the fubject. 
Befide, all Greece, "tis faid, had long been paffionately fond 

of poetry, painting, and fculpture, and its tafte was equally 


correct and delicate ; fo that, in order to write an Art of Poetry, 


little more was wanting than to collect its opinions, and to re- 
fer them to the principles on which they were founded. 

Philofophy too, which, at this period, had reached its an 
perfection in Greece, was abundantly fufficient, efpecially in 
the hands of Ariftotle, who was called the Genius of Nature, 
to analyze the principles of postry, to combine them, and to 
form them into a perfectly regular and connected fyftem.—The 
works of the poets, the tafte of the public, the obfervations of 
philofophers, the genius of the author, every thing, in a wotd, 
combined to make Ariftotle’s Art of Poetry a mafter-piece.. 

In tranflating Ariftotle’s poétics, Monf. Batteux takes no 
liberties with his author, but adheres ftrictly to the original. 
In bis remarks, he enters into no difcuffion of the different 
opinions of commentators upon difficult paflages; nor, wheg 
he differs from others, is he at any pains to tupport his own 
opinion.—Le /eéteur, fays he, demande la doétrine d Ariflote ; 
je me fuis borné a la lui prefenter, auffi exactement et avec le moins 
de commentaire qu’tl m’ a éte poffible, lui laiffant le foin de la juger 
et de la commenter a fon gré es felon fes lumieres. 

In a fhort preface to Horace’s Art of Poetry, M. Batteux tells 
us, that it is the Cope of reafon for all the arts in general ;— 
good tafte reduced to principles. We are not toimagine, how- 
ever, he fays, that Horace’s defign in this work was to give us 
a complete treatife upon the art of poetry. It is an epiftle ad- 
drefied to Lucius Pifo, a man of tafte, and to his two fons, the 
eldeft of whom was of an age to think and act for-himfelf. 
The poet’s bufinefs, therefore, was not to enter into any mi- 
nute detail, to enquire into the nature of poetry in general, to 
diftinguifh the feveral {pecies of it, to fhew the manner of con- 
ftructing the fable, &c.—Pifo and his fons ftood in no need of 
inftru€tions upon fuch points, which were explained by every 
mafter, and in all the feveral treatifes on the art of poetry, of 
which there was great plenty at that time.—‘ On demandcit @ 
FHforace, fays he,’ des vues fines et d’un fens profond, des régles de 
choix, des obfervations de genie, des jugemens de maitre, en un mot 
ce que le plus bel efprit du plus beau fiécie de Rome, devoit enfeigner, 
Sil faifoit tant que de donner des lecons ; et ce que les plus habiles 
maitres, et meme les meilleurs livres, n’ enfeignoient pas.’ 

According to this idea, it is evident, we are told,. that Ho- 
race’s work was not to be a fyftematic train of precepts, dif- 
pofed in a regular order, and in feparate articles, but a‘kind of 
collection of maxims of tafte, of detached axioms, each appli- 
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cable to its obje&, independent of what goes before or after, 
All that the author could do in fuch a cafe, was to begin with 
general views, and to proceed: afterwards to particular obferva- 
tions; firit to lay down the rules of the art, and then to give 
directions to artifis. More than this could not be required, 
eipecially of a-poet,-who, to the extenfive privileges of poetry, 
had added -thofe of: the epiftclary kind, the firft of which is 
ffeedom. 7 

.i* dl eff done inutile, fays M. Batteux, de nous fatiguer, avie 
Daniel Fleinfius, pour remettre dans lV art poitique d’ Horace, un 
qrdte guiy felon toute apparence, n’y fut jamais. Cet ouvrage eff la 
quintejence extra:te d'un art, Ceft-a-dire, d'une ctlleflion de pre- 
deptes. . Llalcrdre.et les liaifons que doit avoir un pareil extrait ; 
ef.on pourrcit dire en éloge, ce que Fules Scaliger en a dit enle cri- 
tiquant: Que Ceft.un art enfeigné fans art.” 

odt does not appear that M. Batteux has read the very inge- 
nious Mr. Hurd’s Commentary and Notes on the Epittle to the 
Pifos, which is allowed to be one of the beft pieces of criticifm 
in the Englifh language. If he has read it, he certainly has 
not paid that attention to it which it deferves, otherwife we 
gannot’ but. fuppoféthat one of bis tafte and difcernament muft 
have feen that the fole purpofe of the poet, in this famous. 
epiitie, was to criticize the RomMAN Drama, that a ftrict me- 
thod and unity of defign are obferved in it, and that the con- 
néxions, though fine, and fometimes fcarce perceptible, clofely 
unite each part. together, and give coherence, uniformity, and 
beauty to the whole. : , 

It would, be an eafy matter to point out feveral errors in M, 
Batteux’s tranflation, arifing, in a great meafure, from his 
mifiaking the poet’s defign ; but we muit refer our Readers to 
the wotk itfelf. 

The tranflation of Vipa’s poetics is lefs literal than that of 
Ariftotle and, Horace; the Latin notes of P. Oudin the jefuit 
are {ubjoined to it. | 
‘.. The Remarks, which are added to Boileau’s Art of Poetry, 
are chiefly taken from Corneille’s Difiertations on Dramatic 
Pcetry.—It.will not be difpleafing to fuch of our Readers as 
are unacquainted with Boileau’s work to fee the ingenious Mr. 
Warton’s opinion * concerning it ; 

¢ May I| be pardoned, fays he, for declaring it as my opinion, 
that Poileau’s is the beft art of poetry extant? The brevity of 
his precepts, enlivened by proper imagery, the juftnels of his 
metiphors, the harmony of iis numbers, as tar as Alexandrine 
lines will admit, the exactne({s of his. method, the perfpicuity 
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of his remarks, and the energy of his ftyle, all duly confideredy 
may render this opinion not unreafonable. It is fearcely to be 
conceived, how much is comprehended in four fhort cantos. 
He that has well digefted thele, cannot be. faid to be ignorant 
of any important tule of poetry. The tale of the phy fician 
turning architect, in the fourth canto, is told.with valt plea- 
fantry. It is to this work Boileau owes his immortality: which 
was of the higheft utility tohis nation, in diffufing a jutt way of 
thinking and writing, banifhing every {pecies of falle wit, and 
introducing a general tafte for the manly fimplicity of the an- 
cients, on whofe writings this poet ha! formed his tafte, 
Boileau’s fancy was not the amet inant faculty of his mind ; 
his chief talent was the Dipacric,’ Be 
*.* Such of our Readers as are unacquainted with 
writings of this ingenious Abbe, are referred to our tgth vol. 
for an account of his A@orale a’ kpicure; to our 23d vol. for 
his Principles of Tranflation ; ; and to our 41ft vol. for ‘hi [Hiftoire 
des Coufed ; premieres, &c. G, 





A. BeBe Wikis 
Les go Coutumes et Ujages des anciens Peuples The Man- 
ners, Cuftoms, and Ufages of ancient Nations ; By M. Sab- 
bathier, Profeflor in the College of Chalons, &c. 12mo, 
3 Vols. Paris 1770 





H E work before us contains a very ample collefion of 

facts and ob‘ervations on the mainers and hiftory of an- 
cient nations. It is, on this account, no lefs inftructive than 
entertaining; but the Author, we muft obferve, would have 
added confiderably to its value, if he had been careful to di- 
ftinguifh the degrees of credibility which are due to the ancient 
writers, to whofe teftimony he appeals ; ; and if he had given 
to his materials a. more precife and exact arrangement. 

The following articles, which he has extracted chiefly from 
Tacitus, will afford a fufficient fpecimen of his compilation, and 
may prove acceptable to our Readers : 

The ARIANS, 

The Arians were a Germanic tribe, and conftituted a part of 
the Lygians; a nation which poflefied great extent of ‘territory, 
and was divided into feveral communities. Of thefe, that of 
the Arians was the moft powerful. Befide this fuperiority, the 
Arians were remarkable in other refpecis. They were extremel 
ferocious, and they added to the natural favagenefs of their ap- 
pearance, by art and ftratagem. They blackened their fhields, 
their bodies, and their count enances, and chofe the darkeft 
nights in which toengage thtirenemies. Surprize, the horrors 
of darknefs, and their almoft infernal afpedt, ftruck ‘a terror 
into the moft formidable opponents, and made their arms drop 
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from theirhands. For, according to-Tacitus, it is the eye, ; 
all battles, that is firft conquered. : + 


The CHERUSCI. 

_ This people, undifturbed by an enemy, were enfeebled bya 
Jong continuance in peace, and paid dearly for the fweets of 
their repofe. They conceived not, that itis a dangerous tran- 
quillity that is enjoyed, amidft warlike and ambitious neighbours; 
and that, when recourfe is had to the fword, it is in vain to 
plead moderation and probity, as thefe terms are perpetually 
applied to the victors. Accordingly, though anciently extolled 
for their candour and equity, the Cherufci loft this charaéter, 
when vanquifhed by the Catti, and were cenfured as cowards 
ahd fools, while the good-fortune of their conquerors was ho- 
noured with the name of wifdom. 


The CaTTt. 

‘The Catti have bodies extremely hardy and robuft, an air of 
great ferocity, and a fuperior firmnefs of mind. For Germans, 
they have much fenfe and capacity. ‘They are attentive toele@ 
able chiefs, and are obedient to them; they preferve their ranks, 
take advantage of occafions, have a proper command of them- 
felves, divide the day into portions, to be employed in different 
offices, entrench themfelves during the night, leave nothing to 
chance ; and, what is fingular, and implies difcipline and res 
fiexion, they rely more on the conduct of thcir general, than 
on. the ftrength of their army. Their whole force confifts of 
infantry, who befide theic arms, carry utenfils and provifions. 
The other tribes of Germany equip themfelves for a battle ; the 
Catti, for the operations of a war. They venture rarely on 
excurfions, and are not fond of cafual encounters. It is pecu- 
liar to bodies of horfe, to conquer or to fly in fudden engage- 
ments: bodies of foot have lefs agility, and are more in- 
There is a particular cuftom which is general among the Catti; 
but which, among the other ftates of Germany, is only common 
to a fmal] number of bold and determined warriors. When they 
have.attained the age of manhood, and are able to bear arms, 
they allow their hair and beards to grow; and this rite, they 
eonfider as a facrifice to valour. Nor till they have killed an © 
enemy, are they permitted, to renounce this form of counte- 
nance. Over his blood and fpoils they fmooth their faces, and 
beaft, that they have now paid the debt which they had con- 
tracted at their birth, and have rendered themielves worthy of 
their parents and country. Cowards neceflarily retain this 
fqualid appearance, as they want the courage to acquire a title 
to Jay it alide. Thofe, who are ambitious of the praife of fupe- 


rior valour frequently renew this cuftom ; and wear, alfo, an 
iron 
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jron ring, condemning themfelves, in a manner, to fervitude, 
till they are freed from the difgrace of it, by the blood of an 
enemy. Many even delight to carry, during their lives, this. ter- 
rible afpect; and when grown grey with age, they become, 
thereby, more refpectable to their friends, and more formidable 
tohoftile nations. By thefe, in all engagements, the aflault is 
made : they form the firft line of battle, and ftrike terror by 
the fingularity and horror of their appearance. Even during 

ace, they affect not to appear in a more mild and agreeable 
fafhion. Without any fixed habitations, without lands to 
cultivate, indifferent to the occupations of life, negligent of 


their own wealth, and prodigal of that of others, thefe warriors , 


are maintained at the expence of thofe whom they vifit, and 


continue in the practice of a ferocious veges till they are de- 
bilitated by the wafte and the encroach of age. 


The SuIONEs. 

This people was powerful both by fea and land. Their vef- 
fels were conftruéted in a more convenient form than thofe of 
the Romans, as they had prows at each end, and could be 
rowed without being turned. They moved not by fails; and 
the rowers were not placed on benches. The oars could be 
removed from place to place, in the way that was fometimes 
practifed by the Romans in navigating rivers. | 

The Suiones paid a particular refpeé& to riches ; and, by this 
means, they came in time to fubmit to the unlimited dominion 
of a ruler. The ufe of arms was not allowed to the indivi- 
duals of this tribe, as in the other German communities. . Thefe 
their king fhut up under the care of aperfon in whom he could 
confide, and who was always of afervile condition. The reafon 
of this policy is obvious. ‘Their country was defended by the 
fea againft foreign invafions; and foldiers, with arms in their 
hands, might eafily be allured into tumults and rebellion. The 
fafety of the fovereign might, therefore, have been endangered, 
if the charge of his arfenal had been given to a man of rank, to 


a citizen, or even to a freedman. 


The SuEvi. 

The Suevi inhabited a confiderable proportion of the territory 
of Germany. They did not conftitute a fingle nation like the 
Catti and Teuéteri, but were divided into different ftates, known 
by-particular appellations, though comprehended under a gene- 


ral name. 
A circumftance, which marked out the Suevi from the other 


Germanic communities, and which with them ferved to di- 


dinguifh the citizen from the flave, was the habit of twifting 


their hair, and binding it up in aknot. For though this fa- 


with 


thion was admitted in other German tribes, from their connexion 
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with the Suevi, ona principle of imitation, yet in thefe, it was 
confined to young men.’ “Among the Suevi, on the contrary, 
jt was continaed to an extreme: old age. Tothe great and noble 
it was an object of particular care. It feemed indeed, the only 
ornament of which they weré ambitious: But their attention 
in this refpect proceeded not from any criminal defign, They 
did not adorn themfelves for the purpofes of love, but to add to 
their ftature, and to appear'terrible to their enemies, 

The Semnones account themfelves the moft illuftrious and the 
‘moft ancient community of the Suevi; and their claim to anti- 
quity they found on religion. ‘They have a wood, confecrated 
by their anceftors, which they behold with fuperftitious reve- 
rence ; and there, at ftated times, the deputies of all the tribes 
defcended from the@fame ftock, aflemble to celebrate the fright- 
ful ceremonies of ir barbarous worfhip. ‘Thefe they begin 
by facrificing a human viétim. No one enters this wood, but 
in fetters ; and if any: one ‘chances to fall, it is not lawful for 
him torife. He muft roll along the earth. ‘The tendency of 
thefe fuperftitious rites is to prove, that,.from this place the 
Suevi drew their original, that there the Deity refides who 
reigns over them, and that to this fpot all their ftates ought to 
pay attention and refpect. The good fortune of the Semnones 
aflifted their ambition and pretenfions. They pofleffed an hun- 
dred towns; and from the extent of their territory, and their 
{trength, they were regarded as the chief community’ of the 
Suevi. : 


The TEvcrTrerl. 


The Teuteri, according to Tacitus, were remarkable for 
the excellent difcipline of their cavalry. The fkill and addrefs, 
which they poflefled in this branch of ihe military profeffion, con- 
ftituted their proper glory, and diftinguifhed them from the other 
Germanic tribes. This advantage they had derived from their 
anceftors, and they ftudied to tranfmit it to their pofterity. The 
management and exercifing of horfes was the fport of their in- 
fancy, the emulation of their youth, and the employment of 
their riper age. Horfes were conveyed among their family pof- 
feffions.; and were received by their defcéndants, not according 
to their feniority, but according to the figure they had made 
in war. 

Of the German tribes in general, our Author gives the 
following picture. 

Tbey were all fond of -war, and loved it on its own account. 
They fought not. for riches, becaufe they knew not the ufe of 
them; nor for ample pofleflions, becaufe they thought it glorious 
to be furrounded with vaft folitudes. ‘This, they fancied, was 
a mark of their fuperjority over the tribes they had driven from 

them, 
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them, and an ufeful precaution, by which to guard againft the 
{udden incurfions of their hoftile neighbours. War had charms 
to them as a fcene of aétion, and as the road to glory, ; 

There had fubfifted on this head an early emulation between 
the Gauls and Germans; and Cezfar has obferved, that in the 
moft diftant times, the former had the advantage ; as their co- 
Jonies had forced their way into Germany, and had conquered 
feveral countries, of which they retained the pofleffion. © It 
happened, however, in after-times, that the Gauls: having be- 
come effeminate: in confequence of their commerce with the 
Romans, and of the riches and luxury introduced among 
them, yielded tothe Germans, whofe power and laborious way 
of life foftered their ftrength of body and of mind. Hence, 
the German conquefts on the left fide of the Rhine; but the 
Roman troops allowed them not to penetrate into the heart of 
Gaul. :-They maintained, however, their ground on the bore 
ders; and the country from Bafle to the mouth of the Rhine 
was called Germany, and divided by Auguftus into twe pro- 
vinces under that name. 

The. paffion of this people for war was fo violent, that when 
any of its {tates had remained for a confiderable time in peace, 
the youth, impatient of repofe, and eager to expofe themfelves 
to dangers, repaired to nations that were at variance, or made 
incurfions upon their neighbours. For the depredations ex- 
ercifed. beyond the confines of their own territories, inftead of 
being accounted blameable, were confidered as honourable, and 
as furnifhing an excellent method to keep their youth from 
inaction and indolence. 

This fierce people valued no occupation, but that of arms, 
The chace had few allurements for them ; and as to agriculture, 
though they acknowledged its utility, they thought it an ig- 
noble profefion. ‘They fancied it mean to acquire by their 
{weat and labour, what they could purchafe with their blood, 
Accordingly when they were not engaged in war, they were 
totally idle; and to eat, drink, and fleep, was their only bu-. 
finefs. ‘Their family concerns were given in charge to the 
women and toold men. ‘The more valiant and robutt confider- 
ed it as below them to have any thingtodo. So inconfiftent 
were this people, fays Tacitus, that they were enemies to peace, 
and yet lovers of idlenefs, 

Thofe who are fond of beholding men under the different 
forms of barbarity and civilization in which they have appeared 
in fociety, will be highly delighted with the prefent publica. 
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Art. IX. 

Hifloire de la Rivalité de la France & de Angleterre, par YU, 
Gaillard, de |’ Academie Frangoife & de l’ Academie des Lnfcrip. 
tions &F Belles Letires.—The Hittory of the Rivalthip of France 
and England, &c. 1r2mo. 3Vols. Paris, 1771. | 


HIS agreeable Writer, who obliges the world with an 

Hiftory of the Rivalfhip of France and England, appears 
to unite that delicacy of language, for which the French acade- 
micians have long been eminent, with fentiments generally juft, 
and an enlarged benevolence of heart. 

‘© Attention to others” feems to be the true bafis of politenefs; 
and we Reviewers fhould be forry to give occafion to Mr, 
Gaillard to conclude, from any inattention to his work, that 
we Englifhmen have no title to pretend to rivalfhip with the 
French in the article of politenefs.—But, to be ferious 

We efteem the fubje&t of this work to be of fo much im- 
portance to all our Readers, not only as Englifhmen, but as 
men, that we think it our duty to give fuch a fair reprefenta- 
tion of -this Hiftory, as may enable them to judge whether 
any French academician be able to keep prejudice out of the fa- 
cred circle of their academy. 

Mr, G. begins his preface (which contains above 40 pages) 
with an handfome profeffion that ‘ although he is a Frenchman, 
he wil] endeavour never to forget, that it is the duty of an Hif- 
torian to be impartial, and of a Man to be juff.—He loves 
France, and efeems England, and refpecéts himfelf too much to 
fatter or abufe, inftead of examining and judging.’ He adds, 
* all men, however diftant, are brethren, and effentially friends. 
He who loves war is the only enemy of mankind.—This (fays 
he) is an o/d truth always new/ Europe is polite, but makes 
war, and therefore is ftill barbarous.’ Speculative truths (as he 
obferves) muft be inculcated long before they become praéfi/ed. 
© Men have difcovered (continues Mr. G.) that ambitious con- 
querors are anjufi, but not fufficiently, that they are foolifh. 
War appears already orrible, but 1 will fhew it to be abfurd, 
and ridiculous too.’ He proves war to be ridiculous becaufe in- 
efficacious to the end propofed. 

He next fhews, that true or juft policy means to conquer, in 
order to preferve poffefion of conquefts in peace; but war 
either only reduces our enemy to a /hameful peace till he can 
contend again with more fuccefs, or entirely ruins him. This 
deftru€tion of H1M naturally caufes the de/iruétion, or at leaft 
the weakening of OURSELVES, by the jealoufy of our neighbours, 
or by interior vices. 

Mr. G. confirms this general truth by referring to the hiftory 


of all nations, particulaily of Rome. He juftly obieives - 
"this 
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this muft always be the cafe, which philofophy forefees and hif- 
tory relates. Among the particular caufes concuring to pro- 
duce this great effect, which he juftly enumerates, we are 
efpecially pleafed with two, as doing honour to the pen of a 

Frenchman, viz. * the indifference of members of the conquer- 
ing nations towards their country, and the innate love of the 
conquered towards their country, which tyranny can never 
ftifle.’ 

‘Mr. G. obferves, that the dreams of univerfal empire feem 
to be pretty much at an end in Europe, and then, after expa- 
tiating on the enormities of modern wars, he cries out, like a 

man, * Befide the expence of human blood, which is in- 
valuable, he who calculates what it has coft Europe to determine 
nothing, will look with horror,’ &c. He adds, in the fpitit of 
juft fatire, that when philofophy compares two prize-fighters 
flafhing each other, then drinking together like friends, with 
two polifhed heroes, fhe fees no difference, except that the lat- 
ter gladiators produce more terrible confequences. 

Our Author doubts whether the difcovery of a new world has 
done more ‘harm or fervice to mankind ; but he remarks, that it 
has produced as much difpute about the freedom and exclu/tvene/s 
of fea and trade, as before fubfifted about univerfal monarchy. 

And here Mr. G. takes an opportunity of giving an agree- 
able view of the government of Pennfylvania, whofe capital 
takes its name from brotherly love. ‘He thinks almoft the only 
fabject of envy which we afford the French, is this little co- 
lony, whofe Original 500 inhabitants have, in a little time, 
produced 300,000. Our Author judges that the fingularities 
of the Quakers occafioned their forming this colony, and owns 
that they pufhed their love of peace to exce(fs. 

Mr. G. infifts again on his favourite topic, viz. that © war 
is an ineffectual means to the end propofed, viz, the lafting en- 
joyment of conquefts ;’ and to the general reafons above af- 
figned, he adds particular ones, viz. the change ii the art of 
war by improvements in artillery, from whence ancient courage, 
which was boldnefs founded on {fkill, is changed to brutal ob/ii- 
nacy, and war is become ftill more abfurd. 

This Writer admirably obferves, that the ancient conquerors 
came from countries where their people ftarved, to plentiful 
ones ; but that modern conquerors really gain nothing by their 
conquefts. 

He draws a ju and fine picture of the prince. who improves 
his country by all focial arts; and concludes, that gill the:e are 
carried to their height, no colonies fhould be thought of. He 
afks, * How the right of nations can admit of war?’ and ob- 
ferves, that a maleficent policy has made even a ftate of peace a 
ftate of war, by tricks of negociation, &c, | 
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Among other royal cheats Mr.G. places Louis XI.:of France, 
with Féfdinard and Charlés V. of Spain,. and draws fo lively a 
picture of Ferdinand, that nothing but our neceflary brevity 
could excufe an omifhon of fome traits of it. 

Mr. G. apprchends that Tacitus has contributed to make men 
admire cunning rogues with crowns. He fhews that there is no 
greatnefs of mind in continual lying, and that if there were 
greatnels i in it, this could not long have fuccefs. 

He recommends to all princes a maxim oppofite-to Ma- 
chiavelifm, viz. ** Who knows not how to be juf? and good, 
knows not how to reign.” 

May this motto be'< engraved not on the plate, the gold and 
the fleer of kings, but on their hearts ! 

He obferves, that the unhappy effects of not applying to flates 
what i is allowed frue of individuals, viz. that ‘¢ honetty i is the 
beft policy 5’ ;” and that the defign of this work: i is to convince’ 
Fratice ‘and England, by the Sere cat, of their anceftors’ 
quarféls, that they thould live like fifters, He undertakes to 
fhew, the Englifh, that their tranfient fuccefles in France were 
owing to the divifions of the French, and the definitive fuccefs 
of the French, to their too tran/icnt virtues. | 

He affures his readers who have fuch delicacy as to.be dif. 
gufted with the detail of war, that he will never enter into it 
when not neceflary; that he will rather infift on its caufes than 
operations,..and this only with a delign to make men love peace.. 
He promifes to have great regard to manners and arts, &c. He 
etait that when he recommends peace, he is not actuated: 

var for France, nor by compafjion for Epgland, (Englifhmen, 
Ht fiaile) but writes as a private philofopber, who thinks war 
iB8 wake trade of men, but of lions and tygers | 

This fpirited though Jong preface deferved our fhort account 
of it, that the liberal Reader may judge, in general, what ene 
tertainment is prepared for him in this capital work. 

‘A fhort advertifement informs the Reader, that Mr. G. chofe- 
to execute his plan of recommending peace, by an hiftory_of 
the rivalfhip of two nations Sy the mofl ancient, the moft famous, 
and- moft pérfevering ! 

He has prefixed, to his main work, an introduction of about 
180 pages, in which he fhews the two nations adyancing from 
abfeutity to a ftate of fhining rivalfhip. This part of his work 
he has-divided into four chapters. In the firit of thefe he traces 
their earlieft fteps towards a conflitution; in the fecond, the 
ravages of the e Danes in England, and the Normans in France, 

with their effects on manners, &c. in the third, the influence. 
of the Dukes of Normandy over France; and in the laft he 
difplays the events pre Pakauxe to the -conqueft of England, by 


William J, 
In 
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In this introduction, are many curious, entertaining, and, in- 
ferefting particulars, well felected arid concifely exprefled ; but 


the neceflary limits of this article obliges, usta. pafs, them. 


wi th this general mention, as we mult; notice, the, mott: friking 
ening of rivalfhip fpecified in: “the work. before usi, »,, 
very properly makés the conquett. of. Enpland by 


wae the xra from whence he dates the, commencement: 


of that rivalfhip which he relates. 

He juftly obferves the great want of policy in the regency of 
France, which not only oppofed not *, but even aided William’s 
invafion of this ifland,, as by. thefe Tash they | contributed. to 
aggrandize a vaffal of that crown, “already formidable enough, 
elpecially i in a minority, © 

His defcriptign of the famous battle of Haftings 3 is concife, 
juft, “and lively. 

Philip 1. of France, become of age, quickly perceives ‘the bad 
policy by which the regency, in 


Guair, and makes the Conqueror fly before him. 

On the fame principle of reducing William’s greatnels, and 
more juftly, Philip fupports his ill- uted fon Robert... ». 

That prince's unhorfing his father is fo: well defcribed, as to 
create furprize in any Reader who is not acquainted with the 
ffor 

“Philip, who oppofed William I, on principles of right policy, 

would have ‘aac an abfurd pa rt if _he had not, on the.fame 
principles, continued to oppofe William Il. who grofsly injured 
his brother Robert, the true heir,to. Normandy, &c. 


~ But this French monarch proves fo indolent as.to fit down, 


content with the divifion of that dutchy between. the. two bro- 


thers, judging apparently that fuch divifion would create con-’ 


tinual difturbance between fhem. 


Nay, our Hiftorian confefles, that Philip was: fo weak as to 


accept the bribes of William, to conniye at his continued 


injuries erg on ‘Robert :. which was-in effect to receive. 


bribes againft bimfel ff; as Robert was much weaker, and fhould 
have been, both in juttice and policy, fupported. 

Mr. G. now délineates, very juitly, all the caufes which con- 
tributed to produce thofe abfurd expeditions of European princes 
into the Holy Land, which took of their attention, from their 


own affairs, and buried the gold and blood of Chriftians’in the. 
land which bs belonged to Infidels. “The caufes which. he. 





* Mr. G. notices (p. 216.) a great error of Dr. Smollett, who 
fuppofes that Philip recovered the Vex‘ during Walliam’s minority ; 
but William was 26 years older than Philip. 


enumerates 





is minority, had aided, Wil», 
liam’s conquelt’ of England, and therefore readily gives afiiftance 
to a great rebel againtt William, in, Bretagne, viz. Ralph de. 


— Beem e 4s ¥ 


weep ee 
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enumerates are, 1ft, The fplendor of recovering the holy fepul- 
chre, &c. from Infidels. 2. The exhortations of Peter the Hor- 
mit, an eloquent and fenfible man. 3. The inftances of po 
4. The intrigues of monks. 5. The lure of novelty. 6, The 
ardour of chivalry. 7. The fuperftition of kings and people. 
8. The defire of devout raftals to gain at once forfune and 
abfolution. 9. Hope of extending commerce, &c. | 
But to look particularly to their effe€ts_on France and Eng- 
land, ‘we may obferve, that Philip (or rather his fon and aflo- 
ciate, Louis the Fat) began to confider our William II. as a more 
formidable rival, when he faw that his brother Robert, impa- 
tient tobe equipped for the holy war, had mortgaged to him 
Normandy, and that William had alfo obtained, on mortgage, 
both Aquitaine and Guienne. However, a violent death quickly 
releafed both Philip and Louis from all fears of William, 
Louis the Fat had fenfe and vigour enough to endeavour to 
vent the joining of Normandy to England under Henry I. 
r. G. afcribes his difappointment to the over-greatnefs of the 
vaflals of the crown, who were unwilling to help the fove- 
reign to:deprefs their brethren. ‘There was certainly fome 
effect from this caufe. Hedeems the greatnefs of thefe chief. 
vallals of the crown an ufurpation, and confequently praifes 
Louis for his juft policy in applying himfelf to reduce this 
feudal tyranny to what he thinks the anctent monarchical governs 
ment. | , 

. There was now, after a courfe of friendfhip, a perfonal and 
declared rivalfhip betwixt Louis and Henry. The former chal- 
lenges the latter to fingle combat, and on his declining it, but 
giving a general battle, beats him, and takes under -his protec- 
tion William Cliton (or Criton) fon of Duke Robert. 

However, if Henry had the difadvantage in this aétion, he 
gained an advantage, at leaft equal, in the famous rencounter. 
of Brenneville. | 

Our Henry had fecretly ftinvulated the Emperor Henry V. 
to march againft France. “That Emperor fcarce made his ap- 
pearance on the borders, and fled.—Hereupon Louis, provoked 
— Se, Henry’s conduct, propofes to lead his forces againft 

ormandy ; but the great vaffals refufe to move. 

On the character of Henry’s dying fon, Mr. G. makes fome 
fevere ftri€tures +. 

The death of William Cliton, or Criton (who had been 
made Count of Flanders)-which now happened, is a great lofs 


Side 





+ ** Avoit dit plufieurs fois que fi regnoit jamais, il attacheroit 
les hommes les hommes, au joug comme les doeufs.—Des hiftoriens ont 
pretendus qu’en cette occafion [Mort du jeune Henri] V Eau avoit 
puni en lui un vice qui l’avoit eté autrefois par le Feu.” P. 304-5. 

to 
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to Louis, both on account of his talents, and the fpecioufnefs 
of a defence of his caufe. ' 

Henry, who had always his eye on his intereft, now marries 
his daughter Maude (widow to the Emperor) to Geoffry Plan- 
tagenet,~in order to join Anjou and Maine to his other domi- 
nions in France.—The picture of this tyrant’s domeftic fears ig 
an ufeful one. 

On Stephen’s afcending the throne, Mr. G. explains, with 
the greateft precifion and clearnefs, his weak title to the crown. 

Louis the Fat, who would have profited by the troubles of 
England and Normandy, died foon after the commencement of 
this reign. 

Mr. G.. juftly remarks, that the common intetefts of the _ 
great vaflals of the crown, that fiefs fhould not be reunited to 
it, prevented the reunion of feveral to that. of France. . His 
eulogy of Louis the Fat is excellent. He was his people’s fa 
ther, though a bigot / | 

Our Author obferves, that Louis the Young followed a maxim 
diretly contrary to that of right policy, which would have taught 
him to aid the weaker, whereas he always joined the /fronger 
party. Thus he at firlt invefted Plantagenet with the dutchy 
of Normandy, and afterwards allied himfelf to Stephen. : 

Abbé Suger and St, Bernard are well contrafted by our Hifto- 
rian ;_ the former as a good_politician, the /atter as an enthufiaft, 
.who_over-ruled Louis%o join in the Croi/ade,—to expiate the 
burning of Vitry, by fpilling feas of blood in Paleftine ! 

But Louis was guilty of another very great weaknefs. Though 
che knew that by his marriage with Eleanor he held very con- 
fiderable fiefs, he ftrove not to rendef himfelf agreeable to her, 
but even got his marriage diflolved: whereupon our Henry mar- 
ried her.—-Abbe Suger had delayed this divorce. 

Yet Mr. G. thinks that Henry’s accumulation of provinces 
in France was the occafion of Jofing that kingdom ; and points 
to this prince as a proof of his grand thefis, ** immoderate in- 
creafe of power is the harbinger of decay.” : : 

However, Henry now became too powerful a rival for Louis 
effectually to oppofe: neverthelefs, he attempts in vain to fup- 
port Geoffry, Henry’s brother. Some ineffectual fkirmithes pafs 
betwixt the Kings on account of Thouloufe and the Vexin; 
} but at length peace is reftored, by a marriage betwixt Henry’s 
| fon and Louis’s daughter. | 

The principal remaining affair difcuffed in this volume, is 
the famous difpute betwixt our monarch Henry and Archbifhop 
Becket, in which the King of France interpofed much, per- 
haps on a principle of religion, perhaps only of policy, to fup- 
port that prelate and his ‘friends againft their King, and to 

App. Rev, vol. xliv. Pp create 
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Create great perplexities to his formidable rival. Louis makes 
war on him in Normandy, but is driven thence. 

At length Henry confents to give his provinces in France to 
his fons, and fo cut off all matter of perfonal rivalfhip betwixt 
him and Louis. And now Louis ftrives to reconcile. the King 
and the prelate. 7 

Our Hiftorian calls Becket * a virtuous pricf.’ Perhaps he 

had fome virtues ; yet when the principle on which he exer. 
cifed virtuous aé€ts is enquired into, fcarce any will ftand 
the teft. But, by a virtuous man, we mean one who exercifes all 
moral virtues, and by a virtuous Chriffian prieft, one who exer- 
cifes all Chri/iian virtues. Now, are not humility, meeknefs, and 
their amiable train, Chriftian virtues? Had Becket thefe? 
Surely Mr. G. will not fay that he had ! 

To an Englifhman it may juftly feem furprifing that Mr.G, 
fhould not make one fingle remark on Lord Lyttelton’s life of 

Henry II. when he has quoted much inferior hiftorians in al- 
moft every age, 

We cannot deem this omiffion a proof that he is impartial. 
Surely fome tribute was due to fo accomplifhed a nobleman! 
But Lord Lyttelton reprefents Becket as utterly undeferving 


_ the title of a virtuous prief. . 
Indeed, Mr. G. feems thoroughly confcious of the true cha- 
rafter of Becket, when he quotes a pretty long paflage from 
a 


Mr. Bofluet concerning this proud prelate, obferves that 
Boffuet durft fay no more than he did, againft a man canonized 
_by the church ; and he diftinguifhes, by italics, the paflages which 
sorely thew his real fentiments +. How dares a French Papift 
pretend to impartiality ! | 

Henry was extremely fenfible how many enemies, efpecially 
_in France, the aflaffination of Becket would raife againft him, 
and cunningly engaged to eftablifh the payment of Peter-pence 
in Ireland, given to him by the Pope. This fcheme difarmed 
the Pope’s fury, and Louis durft not difturb him. Henry how- 
ever, to appeafe the clergy and people, fubmitted to a fhamefab 
penance for Becket’s death. . 

But Henry gave his rival Louis another great advantage 
againft him. By his matrimonial infidelities, efpecially with 
fair Rofamond, he provoked Queen Eleanor, and fhe fpirited 
up her fons to claim the real poffeffion of the crown of England, 
and the provinces in France, whofe titles only he had given to 
them. 





t ‘* Il acheta la liberté glorieufe de dire la verité, comme il la 
crogoit,’™ Sc. ** Tl combattit jufq’au fang pour les moindres droits de 
 E life,” &c. “ I defendit ju/9’ aux dehors de cette Sainte as na 

i uls 
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‘Louis fupports not only his fon-in-law, young Henry, in his 
bard, alfo, in his claim of Guienne, 
and Geoffry in his of Bretagne. 

Hereupon Henry imprifons his Queen, efcaping to her fons, 
and difciplines the firft ftanding army of foreign mercenaries 
that Europe faw ; for Stephen’s was an undifciplined body of 
men. Thefe troops were faithful to Henry * and fuccefsful ; and 
the example was copied (as we.fhall fee) by Philip Auguftus of 
France. Such an army however is always dangerous, and fre- 
quently ruinous, to liberty. Mezeray allows this truth, and 
Monaf, G. confirms it, 

Louis folemnly fwore not to lay down arms till he had de- 
pofed Henry; and caufed his-nobles and clergy, and even Hea:v’s 
fons, to {wear the fame! He treacheroufly burns Verneuil. 
Yet this Louis was a devout prince, and (as Mr. G. obferves) 
had expiated the like horrors by a crufade!—But Henry makes 
him fly, and, -by the affiftance of his mercenary troops, a/ways 
ready, quiets all Normandy, Bretagne, &c. then makes’ noble 
offers to his fons, which Louis petfuades them to refufe. The 
Scotch and Irifh, and the count of Flanders, join alfo againtt 
Henry. He faves, by expedition, Rouen, befieged by Louis, 
makes a carnage of fome of his rear, and pufhes his fon Richard 
fo vigoroufly, that at length a general peace is made. Mont. 
G. muft own that England has the fuperiority here over her 
rival, both in arms and virtue. He pronounces indeed the pa- 
negyric of our generous Henry, and the condemnation of his 
mean competitor. 7 

Henry alfo fhone fuperior to his rival, by being chofen arbi- 
ter betwixt the kings of Caftile and Navarre. 

Monf. G. calls Louis a prince of few vices; but he who fo- 
ments the unnatural rebellion of fons againft fuch a father as 
Henry, muft have an heart thoroughly bad ! 

Henry reconciles the young king of France, Philip II. to his 
mother, and his own fons to each other, and laments the 
death of the young and, at Jaft, penitent Henry. Monf. G. 
paints the manners of the Henries in this fcene, juftly and finely, 


- But Philip, on pretext of the fortune and jointure + of his 


fifter, young Henry’s queen, makes war on the king of Eng- 
land, and is joined by the unnatural Richard, who imitates not 
his brother henry’s repentance, but demands to be crowned, 
This effort of rivalfhip was however quickly over ; for Henry 
wanted to fettle matters in Ireland, where his fon John had burt 
the Englifh intereft, and Philip wifhed to reduce fo» of his 





* The infidelity of his vaffals made thefe troops neceflary to ..cury. 
t Mr, G.’s words are dot and douaire, 


Pp2 vaflals ; 
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vaflals: hence they made a kind of peace, Yet Philip was quickly 
ready again to fupport Geoffry againft his father, but that un- 
grateful prince dies by a tournament, * bemoaned by Henry 
alone, -becaufe he was his father,’ fays Mr. G, 

Richard now attached himfelf entirely to Philip; and this 
king (flattered with the title of auguff) was fo mean as to ens 
deavour to mortify Henry by cutting down a famous elm t, 
(which the Englifh were fond of) under which they had held 
conferences ; and by fuffering Richard todo him homage for all 
provinces in France, in Henry’s prefence. Prince John alfo joined 
this party. 

_ Henry, now fickening, yields to very difadvantageous terms 
of peace, and dies in convulfions of defpairs curfing his birth 
and his children ! 

This Writer excellently defcribes the behaviour of Richard, 
ftruck with the confcioufnefs of parricide, when his father’s 
corpig bled at his approach §, and gives a juft character of 

enry. 

_ Philip and Richard join in the crufade, but quarrel at Mef- 
fina, the place of rendezvous, on account of a letter avowed 
by Tancred king of Sicily to be wrote by Philip to tempt him 
to join in betraying Richard; which letter Mr. G. judges of 
doubtful authority |]. However, Richard breaks off his engage 
ment to marry Philip’s fifter, and efpoufes another princefs, 

The French and Englifh hiftorians are oppofite in their ace 
counts of Philip’s behaviour towards Richard in the Holy Land; 
but agree, that, at parting thence, Philip fwore to guard Richard’s 
dominions. Mr. G. ‘is ‘fo Uiberal as.to own, that it. would be 
well if the French hiftosians could prove that Philip kept his 
oath *, BETS 

The hiftorians of the two nations difagree on another point, 
viz. Whether Richard or. the duke of Burgundy, Philip’s lieu- 
tenant, refufed to proceed to the fiege of Jerufalem ? 

The faid hiftorians differ about a third point, viz. Richard’s 
felling or giving the kingdom of Cyprus (which be had con- 
quered) to Guy of .Lufignan. Mr. G. thinks that both par- 


- 





= 


t The word ufed by Mr. G. is orme. Some hiftorians call the 
free an oak. . ' | 

§ Mr. G- accounts for the fa& naturally, viz. from his dying of 
an apoplexy. It has long been a piece of vulgar fuperftition, that 
the corpfe of the murdered: bleeds at the approach of the murderer. 

|| We could fhew reafons for thinking this letter authentic. f 
_ * Mr..G. my own that a prince capable of breaking his oath, 1s 
ca a‘ of writing the letter abovementioned, and of every thing that 
as bad. 
ties 
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ties go too far in their affertions on this fubje&; and he is 
generous enough to confefs, with Mr. Falconet, that the French 
calumniated‘ Richard as guilty of the murder of the marquis o 


Montferrat +. 

However, he judges that the Englifh appear to carry their 
accufation of Philip too far, when they fuppofe him, while in 
Paleftine, to have laid his plan‘of injuries toward Richard ; and 
thinks that Philip was fedyced into the fcheme of opprefling 
Richard by Prince John and the Bifhop of Ely. But how can 
Mr. G. difpute the truth of the accufations of the Englith 
merely on account of Philip’s ptobity? The Pope, however, 
forbad Philip’s encroachments on Normandy. One advantage 
this of crufades ! 

Mr. G. juftly obferves on queen Eleanor’s letters, occafioned 
by Richard’s imprifonment, that ** the eloquence of grief is 
found in all ages.” 

The princes of the empire perfuade or force the emperor 
Henry VI. who had bought Richard of Leopold duke of Auf- 
tria for 60,000 marks of gold, to ranfom him for 150,000, and 
his fubjeéts make the firft payment. 

Philip had negociated with this infamous emperor to /é// Ri- 
chard to him, or keep him a/ways a prifoner; and, at length, 
to keep him one year longer ; and Henry, having difmifled him, 
ftrives to retake him ft. , : 

It is furprifing that Mr. G. obferves not how juftly thefe ca- 
lamities fell on Richard, providentially, for hig parricide, and 
by the inftrumentality of his aflociate Philip. : 

This faithlefs prince, Philip, marries a fifter of the king of 
Deriitiark, to pufh his fuccefs againft England ; but diflikes her 
thouzh handfome and virtuous, and thus lofes the affiftance of 
that crown §. 

Richard pufhes the war vigoroufly in France againft Philip, 
and beats him terribly at the famous battle of Fretteval. 





+ We think with Mr, G. and Monf. Falconzt, that fome Englith- 
man, or partizan of the Englith, forged, in all probability, the let- 
ter from the old Man of the Mountains, to exculpate Richard ; yet the 
date in Rymer, viz. ‘‘ Anno ab ALEXANDRO papa quinte,” feems 
plainly a blunder of the original date in Trevelth (not underftood) 
viz. 1505 of Alexander; that is, the zra of the Seleucides, which 
anfwers to 1193 of our'ara, the juft date, as Mr. G. acknowledges. 

t Philip would have given Henry all the ranfom, viz. 150,000 
marks of ‘gold, for keeping him another year, and Henry hoped to 
get the double ranfom, But it is fuppofed Philip’s view was to get 
Richard taken off by poifon, or fuch like means. 

§ Thus covered with crimes was this prince, whom Mr. G, fre- 
quently defends! He called Richard, in a letter to John, ‘* a devil.” 
But was he himfelf lefs diabolical ? . | | 

Pp 3 Philip 
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Philip challenges Richard to decide all their difputes by five 
knights on each fide. Richard confents, on condition that 
themfelves be at their head.. Philip approves the condition, 
but France does not. : 

Mr. G. withes * that all national difputes. could be thus 
ended, but fhews the impoffibility of fuch a fcheme,; and re- 
marks, that Mezeray was fo fond of war, ag to “* regret the 
breaking off of this agreeable party +.” 

The Author is too good a friend to morals not to note, that 
the barbaroys Leopold, duke of Auftria, died a violent death }. 

Philip and Richard renew the war, in which the latter ob- 
tains more victories. The count of Flanders declares againft 
France, and, in the difputes betwixt the two Emperors, as 
Richard ‘fupports his nephew Otho, Philip declares for his 
rival Philip. They make peace however with a marriage, as 
ufual, and Philip acknowledges the Emperor Otho. 

Mr.G. is truly elcquent and precife. in his character of -Ri- 
chard, whom he juftly defcribes as a Lon, whofe name he bore. 
But we muft own, that we think he falls into the prejudices of 
his countrymen, when he would b/anch Philip, who appears to 
deferve no better comparifon than that of a wolf ara fox. 

Some modern Englifh author, whom Mr. G. names not, has 
blamed Richard’s officer for his barbarity to Gordon, who flew 
Richard ; and a Frenchman, whom alfo he names not, has ac- 
culed that Englifhman of a detence of regicide. Mr. G. defends 
Gordon, and fo-do we t. edt 
~ Our Author choofes to tegin his review of John in compa- 
rifon, as of a judye and an affajin ; whereas truth certainly regards 
them as two aflaflins, one of which, by lucky circumftances, 
fits as judge on the other. | 
' Philip intangled himfelf with the fee of Rome on more than 
one account, and particularly about. his Danifh queen, whom 
he ufed fhockingly, repudiated, and having married another, 
was forced to take her again §. He then made war on John; 


— 





' * The famous Erafmus has a propofal of this kind. 

+ The words are, ‘* ainfi une fi-belle partie fut rompue,”’ 

| By 4 tournament. | : . 

t See Gordon’s excellent fpeech to the dying Richard, in pages 19 
and 192, of Mr. G. Richard had the noblenefs of heart to allow 
its juftice, pardoned him, and gave him one hundred fhillings; but 
his deteftable officer flea’d him alive! | . 
~ § "The ¢ircumiftances of his taking her again are fo much in the 
fimplicity of the times as to deferve notice. He puta pillion, we 
thay fuppofe, on his nag, and fetched her behind him home. ‘“ J/ 
alla un jour prendre lemburge chez elle, P emmena en croupe fur fon 
cheval, &¢. See Rigord, p. 37, &c.—But we remember that our 
own Elizabeth rode behind fome of her lords to the parliament. ‘ 
% OF os . ~ . ‘ ut, 
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but, having no decifive advantage, was obliged to make peace 
with him, and negleé& the interefts of Arthur of Bretagne, whofe 
protection he had folemnly undertaken. 

Philip now receives John magnificently at Paris, and Anjou 
is adj udged tohim. How mean a wretch is Philip the Auguft / 

Mr. G. would perfuade us, that Philip advifed not John to 
withhold his brother’s legacy from the emperor Otho. But, 
furely, he was bad enough to advife any thing, to create family 
diffenfions among his enemies *, 

Both the royal rivals aid the crufade, but not in perfon; 
and Philip gains a lafting advantage by the choice of Baldwin, 
count of Flanders, to be emperor of Conftantinople; which 
dignity turns the count’s attention from his country. 

John ravifhed from the count of Marche his lady Ifabella, 
and is faid to have done fo by the advice of Philip. Mr. G. 
is fo partial as to deny that Philip was capable of this falfehood : 
but we have feen him capable of any thing ! 

Philip now infifted on John’s dividing the French provinces 
betwixt himfelf and nephew ; but was bought off by the promife 
of a better frontier againft Normandy, and deceived: where- 
upon he affifts Arthur, who became Joba's prifoner, and pro- 
bably was murdered by him +. 

This parricide gives Philip a /pectous pretence of confifcating 


John’s provinces, and gaining the uigle of Augufl, nowile me= 


rited by him ? | 

Our Author loudly and juftly condemns pope Innocent IIT. 
(founder of the inquifition) for his crufade againft the Albi- 
genfes, whom however, in confequence of prejudices, Mr, G, 
condemns for their numerous herefies. 

John and the Englifh favoured the Albigenfes ; Philip perfe- 
cuted them, and fent his fon Louis, as general, againft them and 
the count of Tholoufe. 

Our Author juftly obferves that Philip, in good policy, fhould 
have oppofed both the inguifition and the crufade; and adds, 
that, in common policy, he ought to have bought, by his affift- 
ance in this crufade, the Pope’s aid to recover Guienne, to 
which his people exhorted him, with promifes of fteady fervice. 

It is remarkable that Simon Montfort, general of thefe crue 
fades, is faid to have defeated 100,000 Albigenfes with 1000 





* Advice to John to refufe to pay his brother’s legacy to Otho, 
was likely to have this effet. We wonder that Mr. G. fhould not 
fee this plain object of Philip’s policy, or feeing fhould not own 
it. 

+ John was bad enough to do any thing: but the circumftances 
of this murder are by no means afcertained. John was condemned 
by the Court of Peers for non-appearance. 


Pp4 crufaderse 
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crufaders. Mr. G. oppofes not this ga/conade, which Monf, 
Voltaire treats as it deferves {. | 

John and the Pope quarrel about an archbifhop of Canterbury, | 
Stephen Langton ; and England is put under an interdi&. John 
draws on himfelf his fubjedts’ hatred by his arbitrary taxations, 
é&c.: He pillages the monks, forbidding all applications to the 
fee of Rome, while himfelf /ervilely flatters the Pope !—He 
pufhes the barbarity of the foreft laws to excefs, corrupts the 
ftream of juftice, &c. The Pope abfolves'all his fubjects from» 
theit oath of allegiance, and publifhes a crufade againft him. 
His enemies in England, Ireland, france, Scotland, and Wales, ° 
are roufed. 

The Pope gives the crown of England to Louis prince of 
France, although Mr, G. ingenuoufly owns that Blanche, prince 
Arthur’s fifter, the emperor Otho, or the king of Caftile, had 
a better right to it. . 

Philip, by his influence over Bretagne, &c. forms a fleet of 
1700 veflels, little better than flat-bottomed boats, for invading 
England. Of this fleet the Englifh took 300, funk 100 more, © 
and forced Philip to burn the remainder. , 

And now two formidable leagues, which divided Europe, 
were formed. John of England, the emperor Otho, and the 
counts of Flanders and Boulogne compcfed one; Philip of 
France, the emperor Fred@gic 11. and the Pope the other. 

Philip, with 50,coo men, beats the emperor Otho, who had 
150,000 at Bouvines in Flanders. Philip behaved with great ' 
bravery, while John fhewed none againft Louis, about the fame 
time, but faved himfelf by flight. —The counts of Flanders and 
Boulogne were.made prifoners, and treated by Philip with great 

everity. 

Jolin: having fhamefully refigned his crown to the pope, that 
pontiff reprefents to Philip the impiety of oppofing a vaffal of 
the holy fee, and oppofes the Englifh nobility and clergy with 
Langton, archbifhop of Canterbury (whom the pope had fup- 
ported), at their head: who now demand the execution of the 
Jaws of Edward the Confeffor, and the great charter of Hen- 
ry I. 3 
John requires Langton to excommunicate the barons, but he 
perfuades John to difmifs all his mercenary troops. John then 
finds himfelf obliged to fign the great charter, and the charter 
of forefts. . | 
_ Mr. G. ealls thefe the foundation of the Englifh liberty; but 
we inuft take leave to contradict him, and affert, that thefe were 
only the confequences and recognitions of the original Englifb coutti- 
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$ In his prolegomena to Charles XII. of Sweden, 
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tition. He acknowledges, however, that the victorious ba- 
rons fhewed, in their fettlement at this time, a fpirit of un- 
common moderation, neither defpoiling the crown of allithey 
could, nor leaving the people without their fhare of liberty *.— 
He notes juftly, that at this time, in England the king tyran- 
nized, in France the nobility. He alfo elegantly compares John, 
thus reduced within due bounds, to a tyger chained. 

The known corruption of John’s heart made twenty-five con- 
fervators of thefe rights abfolutely neceflary, and that corrup- 
tion rendered all the efforts of the barons ineffectual ; for John, 
finding that the pope’s excommunication of the barons and their 
adherents had no effed, retires to the Ifle of Wight, as though 
he gave up all hopes of re-eftablifhment, and by his emiflaries 
collects a formidable body of foreign mercenaries, at the head 
of whom he deftroys all before him, like a famifked tyger broken 
loofe. 

Yihe barons, now offering the crown of England to prince 
Louis, Philip accepts it for him, and fends them 7000 auxilia- 
ries, as Mr. G. calls them; and, notwithftanding the pope’s 
forbidding him, permits Louis to fail with 700 veffels. At 
London he receives the oaths of the barons, &c. 

Mr. G. fhews a ftrong partiality for his country indeed, when 
he equals this invafion of Louis to the coring ets of Henry V. 
Nor does he advance one argument to prove that the difcovery 
of the dying count of Melun, that Louis inténded to deftroy all 
the barons who had invited him over, was not a true one. 
His pretence, that this report might arife from a panic, Is ridi- 
culous. 

When our Hiftorian defcribes John as the vileft king of the 
Norman and Angevin race, he juftly adds, that truth authorifes 
him ; and we beg Mr. G. to allow us to add, that only fo vile 
a rival could give Philip the title of augu/?, which he feems to 
have obtained merely from comparifon. 

Mr. G. fhews not his impartiality, when he affirms, only on 
the authority of a modern author, that if Louis would have own- 
ed the pope’s fovereignty over England, he might have had the 
crown which Henry III. got. | 

Louis, befieged in London, after the defeat of the fleet fent 
to his fuccour, capitulates, and, as many hiftorians maintain, 
promifes, when he comes to the throne, to reftore the provinces 
in France which John had loft by confifcation. All the rea- 
fons which Mr. G. adduces to fhew that Louis never made fuch 
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“ Mr. G. owns that the French wanted fome of the reforms ef- 
fected by thefe charters. How much they now want almof all of 
them, and efpecially the right of being taxed only with their own 
confent, all friends of liberty fee, with a figh! 
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a promife, have not the leaft force, except the laft, viz. that 
Henry never accufed Louis of a breach of this promife. 

Mr. G. owns, that the title of auguf is only derived from 
augeo, and blames yn for twice deferting his great object, 
“¢ viz. driving the Englifh out of France,” firft by his crufade 
againft the Albigenfes, and, fecondly, by his fupporting. his 
fon’s idle expedition into England. 

Louis VIII. become king by his father’s death, wanted not 
pretences (poor ones indeed) to fall upon the provinces of our 
minor Henry in France; and profited fo much by the advantages 
which the tyrannical Englifh miniftry gave him, as to defpeil 
him of all of them, except a part of Guienne. The French 
hiftorians (and among them Mr. G.) think that Louis might 
have driven the Englifh quite out of France, had he not fuf- 
fered himfelf to be diverted from his dire& courfe of fuccefs by 
the lure of conquefts in Languedoc, which Amaury de Mont- 
fort had thrown out to him, on condition of his defending them 
againft the Albigenfes and the count of Tholoufe. Louis took 
the crofs, got the dyfentery, and died. 

Blanche of Caftile, the queen-mother, obtained the regency, 
during the minority of Louis 1X. and was oppofed by all the 

reat lords, the princes of the blood, and the countefs of Flan- 
> Pe but Blanche had the courage and addrefs to difconcert all 
their fchemes. 

Our Henry was too weak to profit by the commotions in 
France, being a flave to pleafure, and to Hubert de Burgh. 
However, he was perfuaded by the duke of Bretagne to make a 
defcent upon that province, but it was fo ill fuftained, that 
the duke fubmitted to Louis. 

Eleanor, Henry’s mother, had. married the count of la 
Marche, and perfuaded her fon to make another invafion of 
France. But Louis having gained the battles of Tailleburg 
and Saintes, had the honour of pardoning the count and coyn- 
tefs of Marche, and of prefenting the terms of peace to Henry 
at Abbeville, in A. D. 1259. He retained the provinces which 
his grandfather had confifcated for John’s crime, and reftored 
what his father had gained of the minor Henry. _* 

Mr. G. makes a fine eulogium on Louis’s politics, as being 
founded on equity, and a love of peace: in fhort, as being /is 
own ; and boafts of their happy effects in the continuance of 
peace, during the remainder of this reign, and the next, in 
France. 

Rapin thinks our Henry was forced to this.treaty of Abbe- 
ville *, and he certainly was fo. All that Mr. G. has to op- 
pofe to this bone confeffion of Rapin, is, that Henry could nog 
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hope for more happinefs in his faireft fituation. But this is no 
proof of Mr. G.’s pofition, that Henry willingly acceded tq 
the terms which Louis prefcribed. 

The truth of the cafe feems plainly this. Philip the Augu/?, 
and his defcendants, either had a right to all the provinces of 
the Englifh in France, in confequence of John’s forfeiture, or 
to none of them. 

| Though the pofleffion of fome of thefe was obtained, during 

Henry’s minority, by Louis VIII. or IX. yet, if the original 
confifcation was good, Louis 1X. had a right to them all; if 
wrong, to none of them. But this Louis IX, who was made: 
a faint afterwards (and feems to have wifhed for the title), pre- 
tended to examine the matter in point of confcience +, and de- 
termined with that fort of prejudice which moft men have in 
their own cafes. He kept what he could have no right to, if 
he had not a right to the whole, and made a merit of what he 
reftored. Henry was in a bad fituation, ill-ferved, and incapable 
of a&ting with firmnefs, and therefore was weak enough to 
feem, or really to be, pleafed with what was left him, and with 
appearance of gratitude paid his homage as duke of Guienne, 
renouncing the dukedom of Normandy, alfo Anjou, Maine, 
Touraine and Poiftou.—In fhort, a pretended faint prevailed 
over a weak debauchee. He is called a bad politician for giving up 
any thing, by one fet of men, and a faint by another! _ 

We thought it our duty to clofe our review of thefe two 
yolumes, with this bone/ ftate of the cafe of right between two 
princes of the rival nations, that our Reader, who is (we hope) 
a cofmopolite, may judge whether Mr..G, does not /ometimes re- 
member too well, that the Author of this hiftory of ** The 
Rivalfhip of England and France” is a Frenchman. 

[The account of the 3d volume tq be given in another article.] c 
€ 





Art. X. 


PiGure Etrufcorum in Vafculis, nunc primum in unum collea Exa' 


licaticnibus, et Differtationibus illuftrate, a Jou. BAPTISTA 

ASSERIO, Nob. Pifaur. Regiarum Academiarum Londinenfis, 
Olomucenfis, &Fc. Fe. Fe. Socio. —Paflerius’s Etrufcan Paintings, 
&c. Vol. I. and II. Rome 1767 & 1770. Price 41. 10s. 
per Vol. half-bound. | 


HIS fplendid publication is to confift of four volumes in 
folio, two of which are before us. The firft volume 
contains five Differtations, wiz. 1. Prolegomena. Il. Vindicie 


Queen 





+ P. Daniel fays, ‘* Le roi de France avoit toujours des fcruples Jur 
oF juftice de la confi{cation, faite par Jon aicul, des domaines du pere de 
lenri, a_i ae «itd 


Etrgria. 
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Evraria. VW. De Laribus Etruftorum. IV. De Re Veftiaria 

: trufeorum. V. De Pittura Etrufcorum: together with one — 
hundred plates of Etryfcan vafes, with the paintings upon them 
coloured after the orfginals in the Vatican, and fome other mu- 
feums in Italy, with explanations of each plate. 

The fecond volume contains one Differtatton, De Arcand 
Etrufcerum Philofophia, and another, De Mufica Etrufcorum ; with 
the fame number of plates, and explanations of each plate, as 
in the former volume. 

Since Dempfter’s Etruria Regali was publifhed in 1723, the 
learned have been prefented with many volumes of Etrucfan an- 
tiquities, tending to illuftrate the origin, hiftory, religion, man- 
ners, and arts, of that once great and flourtfhing people; but 
nione of thefe works have excited the public attention fo much as 
that colleQion which was drawn from the curious and choice 
cabinet of the honourable Mr. Hamilton at Naples, and of 
which we have given fome account in the Appendix to the 42d 
volume of our Review. 

In that work, men of tafte, and artifts, were interefted as much. 
as the antiquary; as it exhibited the forms of many fine vafes, 
ornamented with curious paintings; and fhewed the effects, in 
fome meafure, of a fpecies of encau/fic painting, eflentially dif- 
ferent from modern enamel painting, generally allowed to have 
been difcovered by ‘fohn Toutin, a French goldfmith, in the year 
£632 ;—the ancient Errufcan encau/flic painting, being of the na- 
ture of terra cotta, or burnt earth, perfe&tly fmooth, firm, and 
durable, but without any glaffy lufire, according to the defcrip- 

, tion of thefe encauftic colours by the learned Bonarcta: Licet i 
perfecte fint lewigati, non tamen in iis vitreus ille nitor elucet ; and 
the French enamel painting being of the nature of gla/s, and never 
efteemed perfect in its kind, unlefs all the colours are vitrified, 
and fine with a glaffy fplendor. 

The manner of preparing and applying the old encauftic co- 
Jours Has, it feems, been loft for ages. Monf. D’ Hancarville. 
fuppofes this art had been fo totally loft, even in Pliny’s time, 
that nobody could imitate it; and it is chiefly, with a view to 
its revival that Mr. Hamilton’s book, as well as the work be- 
fore us, have been publifhed: both containing ingenious conjec- 
tures on the fubject, which may furnifh ufeful hints to the prac- 
tical artift. 

Men of tafte have always been difgufted with the unnatural 
varnifh of paintings; and would rejoice to fee any method of 
rendering them at the fame time chafte and durable. The an- 
cient encauftic paintings have two excellent properties, which 
unite in no other fpecies of painting—They reprefent objects 
with truth and fimplicity, without dazzling the eyes with falfe 


lights; and the Etrufcan vafes amply prove them to be literally 
avon QT 
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——<re perennius, as they have furvived almoft all the other 


monuments of that nation. rene 

Had the ancients happily difcovered thaggst of fhadowing be- 
fore they loft that of encauftic painting upon earth; or had they 
applied this art, if it was not then loft, to the noble ufe of co- 
pying the pictures of ancient Greece ; the works of Apelles, and 
many other illuftrious artifts of thofe remote ages, would not 
now have been loft to the world. 

Imperfe&, however, as the Etrufcan paintings are, ‘without 
the advantage of light and fhade, they have neverthelefs preferv- 
ed to us the outline, the drawing, that is the foxl, of many 2 
beautiful figure, which modern painters may clothe with bo~ 
dies, and, by the affiftance of this fine art, lately revived and 


brought into ufe in our own country *, reftore and render them 


immortal. 

This work of Pafferius contains many good forms of vafes, 
and a great variety of curious paintings ; but there are fewer 
beautiful figures in this collection, and more grotefque ones, 
than in Mr. Hamilton’s: nor are they in general fo accurately 
drawn, or fo well-coloured,—though the work is much more 
methodical, and better digefted, each plate being explained in 
the volume to which it belongs; and, upon the whole, i¢ may 
be confidered as a valuable acquifition both to tafte and fcience, 
which in this, and in many other late publications’of this kind, 
are happily united. 

We do not imagine that any extracts from the Diflertations 


. would be entertaining to the generality of our Readers; and we 


apprehend that the learned will be fufficiently excited by this 


account, to apply to the work itfelf, for further fatisfaction on 
the fubjec. | 


@usen 
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* We may, farther, venture to obferve, and to predi&, that the 
revival of encauftic painting is an era in the annals of genius which 
will be of great confequence ;—in connection with which, the names 
of Wedgwood and Bentley will be held m the higheft efteem by 
all lovers and promoters of the fine arts, not only in this country, 
but in every other civilized nation in Europe. Nor, in faying this, 
haha be charged with partiality to our countrymen, fince we have 

iready paid the juft tribute of refpeét to the fair fame of count Cay- 
lus, and other ingenious foreigners, who have gone before them in 
the fame delightful path. | : CG 
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Art. XI. 

Obfervations Phyfiques, %c.—Phyfical and moral Obfervations 
on the Inftinét of Animals, on their Induftry, and Manners, 
By Hermann Samuel Reimar, Profeffor of Philofophy at 
Hamburgh, and Member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at Peterfburgh. Tranflated from the German, by 
M. R** De L***. 1r2mo. 2 Vols. Amfterdam and 

* Paris. 177%. 





HE Editor of the prefent work, which has already quick- 

ly paffed through two editions in the German, was in- 
duced to undertake the tranflation of it, from a perfuafion that 
no one had yet explained the nature of the inftin&s of brute ani- 
mals fo particularly, and with fo much exaétnefs, as M. Reimar ; 
whofe fyftem on this intricate fubject, he affirms, is much more 
fatisfaftory than any of thofe which have yet been offered to the 
public.. In a fhort advertifement prefixed to this tranflation, 
‘M. de L. reprefents his Author as overturning and eT Ee all 
the fyftems, both of the ancients and moderns, on this fubje&; 
and, though furrounded by the ruins of thefe goodly edifices, 
difdaining to employ any of the materials; but, conftruéting a 
new hypothefis, fourided on the moft exaé& obfervations of the 
actions and habitudes of animals. We have not yet had fuffi- 
cient time ‘to attend properly to this production, but fhall take 
an early opportunity of confidering and communicating to our 


Readers its contents. DR -y | 
‘ aad 8 


Arr. XIl. 
Lettres Atheniennes.—Athenian Letters, extracted from the Col- 


leé&tions of Alcibiades, By M. De Crebillon. 4 Vols. 
yamo. Paris. 1771. | 








HESE Letters treat of love, and their Author appears t@ 
be intimately acquainted with his fubje&t. Loofe and in 
modeft ideas dreffed yp in the chafteft language, are the enter- 
tainment he prefents to his Readers. It is with real regret, that - 
we obferve fo much tafte and ability exercifed in giving orna- 
ments to vice. St, 








ART. XIII. . 

Les Veais Quakers ; ou, Les Exhortations, c.—The true Qua- 
kers ; or, The Exhortations, Harangues, and Productions of 
the true Servants of the Lord, toa wicked Brother; particu- 
larly on the Subject of his Maxims on Luxury, and his Per- 
fecution of a Brother in@Piftrefs ; a pofthumous Work. To 
which is added, A curious Paralle] of two celebrated Men of 

Letters, 
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Letters, and feveral Pieces, critical, moral, and_philofophi- 
cal, under the Title of a Correfpondence between an Uncle 
and his Nephew. 8vo. 1771. 


W E mention this medley, only to acquaint our Readers, 


that it is not worth their attention ; and that afon 
its having been imported, 
and fingly advertifed, by a London bookfeller. 








ArT. XIV. 
Le Poefie di Georgio Baffo, Patrizio Veneto. The Poems of 
eorge Baffo, a Venetian Nobleman. vo, 1771. 





HERE have been crimes in fociety for which civil jufticé 
could find no adequate punifhment: and there have been 
abufes in letters which it was not in the power of language fuf- 
ficiently to chaftife, “The book before us ranks with the latter. 
It is replete with the moft unparallelled obfcenity, thé moft fhock- 
ing blafphemy ; is moft abominably ag i and moft auda- 
cioufly profane. How it found its paflage from the regions of 
unnatural brutality into this purer climate, can be known only 
to fome member of the Beef-fteak Club or'the Macaroni, fome 
fhamelefs Peer, moft probably, who, loft to all the decencies of 
fociety, brought over this dirty work, to ftimulate the languid 
prurience of himfelf and his brethren... It is fome fatisfa@ion, 
however, that it will not be generally underftood, as it is not 
written in the Tufcan diale&t, the almoft only one known to 
the Englifh in general. L. 
*.* We fhould not have mentioned this publication, had we 
not taken it for granted that our Readers would expect from us 
fome information concerning an article which hath been im- 
ported hither, and fngly advertifed by a bookfeller, who, proba- 
bly, is not only ignorant of its contents, but of the language 
in which it is written: and who, we hope, will think himfelf 


obliged to us for fuppreffing his name. ey 
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ERRAT A in this Volume. 


P. 114. par. 3. 1. 2.’ for fecuring, read /ecured. : 

188. 1. 2, read * This he had promifed to Dr. P. 7m one refpe@; and 
there can be no doubt, but that i# others Dr. F,’s accurate, judi- 
cious,’ &c, 

334. Art. 24. 1.11. for intimate!y unacjuainted, rea. intimately 
acquainted, 
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To the REMARKABLE PASSAGEs in thig 


VOLUME. 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, /ee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


A. 
Neas defended againft the 


imputation of an unmanly 
fear of death, 220. 
AGRICULTURE, account of a 
courfe ofexpertments in, 162— 
167. Char. of various writers 
on, 231. Experiments in, 303, 
£378, » 477. 

Mien, Mr. his effay on the liga- 
ture of arteries, 219, His obf. 
on the external ufe of prepara- 
tions of lead, 485. 

“ALEXANDER the Great, his cha- 
racter, 7. 

Atmipa, a tragedy, critique on, 
150. : 

Aue RICA wet the Green- 
landers, 183. 

Ancto-Saxons, their fpirit of li- 
berty,: and care for its preferva- 
tion in their conftitution of go- 
vernment, 496° 

ANIMALCULA, produced in veget- 
_able infufions, carious account 
of, and hypothefes concerning, 
207. 

‘Antony, Marc, relation of the 
remarkable manner of his death, 
113. 


Apo.ttonius, his geometrical wrj- 
tings praifed, 18. His tra& on 
inclinations, reftitution of, by 
Horfley, criticifed, 19. 

Arabian Authors. See Oriene 
TAL. 

Arians, 2 tribe of, the ancient 
Germans, their ferocious man- 
ners and fingular cuftoms, 559. 

ArtsTorcye, his art of poetry, in 
what refpects a malterpiece, 557. 

AUCHTERMUCHTY, wife of, mo- 
dernized, 45. 

Aucustvs, Cefar, his bad cha- 
rafter, 526. See alfo OcTa= 
vius. 

Axis of the earth, fuppofed altes 
ration in the pofition of, difcuf- 
fed, 203. 


B. 


Aitty, M. his memoir on 
the motion of the nodes, and 
the variation 1n the inclination 
of Jupiter’s fatellites, 523. 
Batpwin, Mf. his account of the 
cultivat.on of lucerne critici‘ed,y 
473. 
Bannatyne, George, his ancient 
Scottifh poems, 42. 
BaPTismMy 




















IN DE X. 


Bs erisM, the duty, circumftances, 


and benefits of, inveftigated, 
432. Parther obf. on the fub- 
ject, 499. 

Baron, Richard, his zeal for the 
political writings of Milton, 334. 
Sketch of his character, 336. 

Batt es, military obf. on feveral, 
in modern wars, 273+ 

BeausoBre, M. de, his obf, on 
forefight, &c. 549. 

BecxeT,, Archbifhop, his worth- 
lefs character, 569. 

Beecu-mast oil, the making of, 
recommended, to fupply the 
place of oil of olives, 537. 

Becue in, M., his attempt to re- 
concile the metaphyfics of Leib- 
nitz with the phyfical principles 
of Newton, 545. 

BEuMEN, Jacob, fpecimen of the 
nonfenfical jargon of his follow- 
ers, 80. | | 

Betisarius, his military exploits 
in Italy,g7. His wretched fub- 
jection to his wife, 100. Far- 
ther particulars of his hiftory, 
101-103. , 

Bernovitie, M. his three me- 
moirs in the Hift. of the Acad. 
of Sciences, 541. 

BiyTHe’s book of 
ticifed, 232. 


hofbandry cri- 


. Boitzau, Mr. -his art of poetry, 


the beft extant, 558. 

Borpa, Chevalier, his inveftiga- 
ation of a famous problem on 
the motion of fluids, 520. 

Botany, encomium on that {ci- 
ence, 131. 

BrakENRIDGE, Dr, remarks on 
his calculations of the number 
of inhabitants in London, 138— 
141. 

Brirons, arcient, their manner 
of life, &¢. 405.—Their lan- 
guage, 410. 

Bromrietp, Mr. his method of 
performing the ligatures of ar- 
teries, 219. 

Brown, Dr. his curious method 
of dete&ting a thief, 531, 

‘ Apy, Rev. vol, xliv. 


Brownricc, Mr, his account of 
the American oil of ground-nuts, 
206. 

ButTer-Burr, its medicinal ufes, 


415- 
C. 


ABBAGE TuRNIP, fome ac. 
count of the utility and cul- 
ture of, 483. 

Casar, advantageous traits of his 
charaéter, 6. His conda& in 
connection with the deaths of 
Antony and Cleopatra, 112— 
120, 

Campen, Lord, oppofes the judg- 
ment of Lord Mansfield, in re- 
gard to the idea of the credibi« 
lity of witneffes, 340. 

Canton, Mr. his experiments ree 
fpecting the luminous appear- 
ance of the fea, 329. 

city of, defcribed, 401. 

Caro, the elder, his ungéneérous 
treatment of his fervants, &c. 4, 

Catti, a tribe of ancient Ger- 
mans, their warlike turn and 
character, 560. 

CELT, ancient, their manner of 
life, &c. 405, Their enthu- 
fialtic love of freedom, 409. 
Their language, 410. 

Cuatiev, Abbé de, his verfes, 
bidding adieu to Fontenay, 512. 
Englifhed, ib. 

Cuateauviceux, M. de, his 
writings on hufbandry, 236. 

Cuerusct, ancient Germans, their 
character, 560. 

Cuina, number of inhabitants in, 
403. 

Cuinese language, fome remarks 
on, 318, 403. Their khow- 
ledge in fciences, ib. Their re- 
I gion, ib. 

CLEMENTINA, @ tragedy, cri 
on, 244. 

Creopatra, her remarkable ca- 
taltrophe defcribed, 116. 

Coccus nucifera, defcribed, 399. 
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Commerce, &c. maxims relating 
to, 17. : 

Corw, obi. on the bounty on, 240. 

Cortona. See Paper. 


Conserva, a natural paper form- 
ed of its filaments, 206. ° 

Coxcoms, French, genuine pic- 
ture of one, 67. 

Crassus, his charaéter, 6. 

» Cromwe Lt, Oliver, a quack, 531. 


D. 


Atston, family of, in Cum- 
berland, its pedigree, 361. 
Deurste, M, his new maps of 
“Georgia, Armenia, Babylonia, 
&c. 524. 
De Ke Rustica, that publica- 
tion cenfured, 478. 
Dissenters, their right toa full 
and free toleration maintained, 
190—194. 
Doc-Fisu defcribed, 398. 


E. 


| CKEBERG, 
China, 404. 
iris, Mr. his obf. on a particu- 
lar manner of increafe in the ani- 
malcula of vegetable infufions, 
207. : 
- the farmer, his writings, 
charaterized, 235. 
Encianp the rival’ of France, 
from what zra, 567. 
ENGLISH, ancient conititution of, 
469. . 
ENtHustasm, peetic, effects op- 
pofite to thofe of religious en- 
thafiafm, 266, Pope deficient 
in :t, ib. 

ErHeMeERis, aftronomical, 
41772, account of, 214. 
EsTaBLISHMENTS, Of religion, 
roductive of bad effefis, 193, 
Right of, to require fabf, to ar- 
ticles of faith, controverted, 


199. 


his voyage to 


for 


5 


Eucer, M. his curious difcugjon 
of the conftruétion of compound 
object-glafles, 541, 543. 


F, 


| ip cs Wilding and 

Broom, 227.—The Mifletos 
and Paffion-flower, 228, 

FaiTs, its nature and influence, 
79 . 

FaLLowinc, of ground, advan- 
tages Of, 257. 

Farm, proportional one defcribed, 
54—60, ) 

FARMING affairs, 54; 162, 230, 
257, 303» 378 388, 448, 
477 

Fever-Few, fweet, its medicinal 
virtues, 414. 

Firuips. See Borba. 

ForesiGHT, See PRessenti- 
MENT, 

Fortaix, Marquis, extract from 
the mem. of, 48. 

Foster, Rev. Mr, his fentiments 
on religious eftablifhments con- 
traverted, 392. 

France the rival of England, from 
the time of William the Con- 
queror, 567. 

FRaNCHEVILLE, M, de, his ac- 
count of a vegetable oil to fup- 
ply the place of oil of olives, 


wi his obf. on the 
ifle of Tharfis, 550. 

FrencH, modern, remarkable for 
their infidelity in regard to the 
Chriftian religion, 533-536. 





G. 


ARDENING, modern, curious 
obfervations on, 346. 
GeometTrRY, Obf. on, 22. Pro- 
blens in ditto, analyfis of, 23. 
GERMANS, ancient, their. manners, 
&c. 412. + Their-{pirit of inde- 
pendency, 469. Dillin& cha- 

racters 














racters of their different tribes, 

Gil aoinittit Dr, remarkable in- 
accuracies in his life of Lord 
Bolingbroke, 1-9. 

Goocu, Mr. his account of a re- 
markable feparation of the fcarf 
fkin, 213. 

Goucarp, M. his doétrine in re- 
{pect to the faturnine applica- 
tions in furgery, &c. contefted, 
486. 

Greeks, modern, ftill refemble 
their anceftérs in their great love 
of their country, 505. Inftances 
of, 506, feq. Their adherence 


alfo to the old cuftoms of their ~ 


country, 513. Manners of their 
ladies, ib. 

Grounp, how to lay out, agree- 
able to the modern tafte in gare 
dening, 346. 


H. 
Ariz, the Perfian poet, fpe- 


cimen of his works, 427. 

Hamitton, Mr. his account of 
a late eruption of Vefavius, zor. 

Harte, Mr, his agricultutal wri- 
tings extolled, 239. 

Heat, general effects of, enume- 
rated, 155. 

Hesverpen, Dr, his obf, on the 
number of inhabitants in Ma- 
deira, 139, 140. On the df- 
ferent quantities of rain which 
appear to fall at different heights 
on the fame ground, 331. 

Heron's cruelty in the flaughter 
of the infants, critical remarks 

_ on, 296. 

Hewson, Ms, his actount of the 
lymphatic iyftem in fith, &c. 
212. 

HorrmMan, Dr, his experiments 
on the large fpeculam, 327. 

Horace, an ode of bis compared 
.with the Perfian of Hafiz, 428. 





— his art of poetry the code 
of reafon, 557. 
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Howman, Rev. Mr. his obf, on 
the utility of the drill hufbandry 
commended, 480. 

Hurp, Mr. his commentary on 
Horace praifed, 558. 

Hyprosratics, fome : curious 
phenomena in, 518. 


I. 


CELANDERS, ancient, their 
ftrong attachment to liberty, 
177. Their regulations of go- 
j vernment, &c, a : 
EBB, Rev. Mr. his apol Or 
his le&tures, 82, ate 
Jews, conformity of their cuftoms 
with thofe of the negroes, 550. 
ILiinots, their country defcribed, 
10. Government of, 11. 
InFipELiTy¥ abounds in France, 
§33—5 36. 
InocuLaTiown, of the fmall-pox, 
a great caufe of the late increafe 
of inhabitants in London, &c. 


15. 

Joux, King of England, his con- 
tefts with Philip of France, &c. 
575. With his Englith barons, 
576. With the Pope, ib. 

his bad charafter, 577. 

Jounson, Dr, Samuel, attacks Ju- 
nius, 330. 

Jones, William, Efq; his demon- . 
{tration of a law of motion, in 
the cafe of a body. defletted by 
two forces, tending conftandy 
to the fame point, 135. 

Tron. See Lang, 

Juries, trials by, the great bul- 
wark of the Englith conftitution, 
124. 





t 


L. 


Axes, rivers, &¢. how to dif- 
-4 pofe in the great plans of 
gardens, 350. 
Lambert, M, his experiment on 
the magnet, 5338. 
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Lanpet, M. de Ja, his memoir on 
the theory of the planet Mercu- 
Ty, 521. 

Lane, ‘Mr, his account of the fo- 
lubility of iron in fimple water, 
by the intervention of fixed air, 
323. 

La e., in terrorem, Cruelty and in- 
juftice of, 188. 

Leap, preparations of, their ufe 
in furgery, 485. 

Lecarp, Sir Dipby, his account 
of the drill hufbandry criticifed, 
480, 

Leisnitz. See Becue.in. 

Liserty, ftrong attachment of 
the ancient inhabitants of the 
north of Europe to it, 177. 

LizuTeauD, his fynopfis, propo- 
fals for a tranflation of, into 
Englith, 496. 

Lire, the expeétation of, in re- 
fpe& to annuities, calculated, 
136, 

Licgature of the artery. 
Arkin, See Bromrie vp. 

Licutninc, methods for fecuring 
churches, &c. from damage by, 
320. 

Liste, Mr. his book of hufban- 
dry animadverted on, 234. 

Lister, Dr. his book of fhells 
improved in a new edition, 
484. 

“ Locke, Mr. his philofophical wri- 
tings extolled, 280, 

Locic, obf.on, 282. 

Lonpov, calculations of the num- 
ber of the inhabitants, 137. 
Critical obf,on the public build- 
ings of, 280. 

Louis, the Fat, rivalfhip between 

‘ him and Henry of England, 
668. 

Lowe, the Young, (King of 
France) his conteits with Henry 
King of England, 569. Re- 
fle€tons on his character, 570. 

Louis, Prince, fon to Philip, King 
of France, his expedition to 
England, and defign upon the 


See 
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crown, 577. Befieged in Lon- 
don, ib. 
Louss VIII, King of France; his 
quarrel with the Englith, 578. 
——- [X. his charaéter, ib. 
Louis XIV. ftory of him and 
Mad. dé Montefpan, 61. 
LympxHatics, See Hewson, 
See WATSON. 
Lysons, Dr. his account of an 
extraordinary cafe of a girl who 
had fwallowed three pins, 210, 
Lucerne. See Batpwin, 


, M. 


Avox, Dr. Bifhop ‘of Wor, 
his fermon on inoculation 
commended, 16. 

MAGNETS, experiments on, 538, 

MAGNETICAL Currents, Curious 
memoir on the curvature of, 
538. 

MauomeT, a quack, 531. 

Maintenon, Madam, account of 
her theatrical exhibitions at St. 
Cyr, 62. P 

Mansrtenp, Lord, free expoftu- 
lation with, 35. His fpirited 
fpeech in defence of toleration 
and religious liberty, 190. See 
more of him under CampEN. 

Manuracturers, Britifh, their 
diffolutenefs, 14. 

Manurés, lift of, 258. 

MatTTuew, St. authenticity of the 
iit and 2d chapters of his gof- 
pel, difputed, 293. 

Mayer, Profeffor, his tables of 
the moon’s motions, &c¢. pub- 
lifhed here by authority, 214, 
284—290. _ 

Merian, M. his enquiry into the 
comparative duration and inten- 
fity of pleafure and pain, §47. 

Mitton, his political writings 
extolled, 335. 3 

Monapes, of Leibnitz, curious 
account of the nature of, 446. 

Monx eY, a fingular one defcribed, 
207+ . 
és MonTEsPAN, 
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MontresPan, Mad. de, curious 
ftory of her parting from Louis 
X1V. 62. 

Moor-Parx defcribed, 346. 

Mortar, recipe for making it 
impenetrable, 479. 

Motion, a particular law of, de- 
monftrated. See Jones. 

Moutt, Mr. his method of pre- 
paring /alep from the root of the 
orchis, 205 

Mounier, M. le, his new method 


of afcertaining the quantity of — 


the horizontal refraction, 523. 
Mountains, produced by vol- 


canos, 208. 


Music, ingenious enquiry into the | 
— 
of, 3 


theory 551. 


N. 


Ast Errenps, a Turkith 
poet, his fenfible obf. on 
poetry, 429. His excellent 
verfes on the fpring, 430. 
Narseres, the famous eunuch 
and warrior, his rife at court, 
and progrefs in the armies of the 
Emperor Juftinian, 103. 
NezpHam, Mr. his curious fyf- 
tem relating to microfcopical 
animalcuoles in vegetable and 
animal infufions, 208, His 
conjectures on a fuppofed con- 
. neétion between the hierogly- 
phical writing of ancient Egyp- 
tians, and the charaéteriftic wri- 
ting of the Chinefe, 318. 
Necroes, their cuftoms compared 
with thofe of the Jews, sso. 
Newton, his phyfical principles 
reconciled with the metaphyfics 
of Leibnitz, 545. 
Noiuet, Abbé,. his account of 
jome new hydroftatical pheno- 
mena, 518. : 


Numa, his quackery applauded, 
* $316 : = 


O. 


Cravius, C2zfar, his cha 
ratter vindicated from the 
charge of cowardice, 8. See 
more of him under Aucustus. 

Ope, Perfian, tranflated, 427. 

Oi1, made from American grounds 
nuts, fome account of, 206, 

—_ from beech-maft, 537. 

Optics, curious memoir on, by 

M. L. Euler, 541. 

Orcuts, how to prepare for falep, 
205- 

ORiENTAL writers, feveral com- 
mended, 425. Their hittorians, 
ib, Their poets, 426. Their 
phyficians, ib. 

Orwnance and Julia, ftory of, 48, 

Osseck, Mr. an attentive obferver 
in his travels, 397. 

Os Humeri. See WHITE. 





P, 


Pp» and pleafure compared, 

with refpeé to their different 
intenfities, &e. 548. 

PainTING, ftudents in, direétions 
to, with regard to the imitation 
of the ancients, 377. 

Paper, a natural fort, found at 
Cortona, 206. 

ParaBLes, the mode of inftruc- 
tion by, confidered, 440. 

Pena laws, ftri€tures on the fe- 
verity of thofe which affeé& the 
lives of criminals, 85. Princi- 
ples of, inveftigated, 444, 

Persian Ode, 427. 

Persians, modern, fome-account 
of their manners, by a late tra- 
veller, 150. 

Puitip I. King of France, his 
bickerings with England, 567. 

lI. his contefts with the 
King of England,. 570. 

PuitosoPpHer, dialogue between 

one and a Whig, 39- 
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PurLosorpner, character of a real 
philofopher, 584.° 

Puysicians, Chiefly abound in 
great cities, and why, 530, 

Pins, extraordinary cafe of three 
{wallowed by a girl, and dii- 
charged at her fhoulder, 211. 

PLants, elementary nouihment 
of, 256. 

PLeasuRE compared with pain, 
in refpect of duration and inten- 
lity, $47- 

PLuTARcH, his character as a phi- 
lofopher, 2. , His amiable be- 
nevolence, 4 

Ports, eaitern, not defiitute of 
tafte, 429. 

Pompey, his charaler, 7. Ex- 
amination of, 8. 

PoPpuLaTION, remarks on, 15. 

PorTuGAL, account of the fpecie 
remitted from, to Britain, from 
1706, to 1769 inclufive, 495. 

PrESSENTIMENT, Enquiry con- 
cerning, $49. 

Price, Dr. his obf, on the ex- 
peétations of lives, gc. 136, 

Prosiem. . See Geometry, 

PunrtsHMENTS, legal, by death, 
refieétions on, 85. 

ous a corporal, ufeful re- 
marks on, 445. 





Q 


Uackery, curious obf, on, 
530+ 
QUAKERS, reafons afiigned for 
their filent mectings, 420, 
Questions, &c, for the Encyclo- 
pedie, fuppofed to be the work 
of Voltaire, 525. 


R, 


Acine, Menf, ftory of his 
writing his B/fher, for Mad. 
Maintenon, 62. 
Rain. See Heperven,. 


« 

Rasps, Mr. his differtation on the 
large foffil bones found in Ger. 
many 203. 

ReviGion, 
MENT, 

Ricnarp I. King of England, his 
undutiful behaviour to his fa- 
ther, 574% Superititious cir- 
cumftance relating to, at his fa- 
ther’s death, ib, | 


Sée Esrasuisna 


S. 


Avep, how to prepare, fronj 
the vegetable roots of this 
country, 205. 

Sarum, Old, fome account of, 
52. 

Scipio, Africanus, his quackery, 
3. et 

Sea, the luminous appearance of, 
accounted fory 329, | 

SENECIO farrenicus, the great in- 
gredient of the Swifs arquebu- 
fade water, 415. 

SHaKESPBARE, Johnfon’s edit, of, 
remarkable ftri¢ture on, 532. 

SHORT-HANDy remarks on, 69. 

Sicns of the times, as obferved by 
the Bifhop of Carlifle, in his fer- 
mon on the 30th of January, 263. 

SIMPLICITY, ja poetry, obf. on, 
429. 

Spartans, Of old, their ftrong 
attachment to their country, 
507, et feqe 

Specuta. Se¢ Horrman. 

Sprinc, beautifully celebrated by 
a lurkith poet, 430. The fame 
imitated by a Reviewer, 431. 

SrepHENSON, Mr, his fantafti¢ 
manner of writing on hufban- 
dry, 233. 

Steuart, Mrs. Jean, her chas 
racter for piety, &c. 313. Her 
Meditaticns cenfured tor their 
fenaticilm, 314. 

STiILLINGFLEET, Mr, his traés 
on natural hiftory, &c. extolled, 
2396 
as STRANGE, 
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Stance, Mr. his account of a 
natural paper found near Cor- 
tona, 205. Of certain infcrip~ 
tions and has-reliefs difcovered 
in Germany, 317- 

Suevi, a tribe of the ancient Ger- 
mans, their manners and fuper- 
ftitions, 561. 

Suiones, of ancient Germany, 
their charaéter, ib, : 

Swinton, My. his elucidation of 
two Samnite coins, 317. 


T. 


a ean &c. in gardens, 
obf, on, 353. 


Tevcreri, a tribe in ancient 
Gennany, their warlike and fe- 
rocious manners, &¢. 562. 

TuHAMes, river, requilite improve- 
ments of, 280. 

Tuarsis, ifle of, See FrancueE- 
VILLE. 

TuierauLt, M. his determina- 
tion of the queftion, whether the 
firft authors of any nation have 
written in verfe or in proie, 

Te 

T: ; EF, curious method of deteé- 
‘ing one, 530. 

Tuunper, remarkable effects of, 
on the tower of a church in De- 
vonfhire, 320. Method of pre- 
venting the like, ib. 

Time, in the fcience of mufic, 
theory of, 121. 

Toreen, his voyage to Surat, 
4.04. 

Turxiss poets, feveral of them 
commended, 429. 

Ty Ne-waTER, analyfis of, 221. 


V. 


'Esuvius, fome philofophical 
particulars relating to a late 
eruption of, 201. 


Vittars, the quack, curiotig 


anecdote ofy 530. 


VINLAND, originally a part of N, 


America, 181. 

Virciw defended, with refpect to 
the character of Aineas, 220, 
Visme, Mr, his account of a 
very fingular kind of monkey, 

207. 

Votraire, M, his difcoveries. in 
nat. hiit. ridiculed, 25. His 
dialozues iz the hades with So- 
crates, Julian, &c. 28, His dif- 
pate with the Bifhop of Anneci, 
34. His mifreprefentations of 
the {fcriptures deteéted, 460, 
His remarkable ftri€tures on 
Johnfon’s edit, of Shakefpeare, 
532+ See alfo Questions, &c, 


WwW. 


Atxs, an excellent coping 
for, recommended, 479. 

War, art of, remarks on, 355. 
Want of a fchool for, lamented, 
356. Partizan, duty of, 357. 

Water, analyfis of that of the 
Tyne, 221. Curious hydrofla- 
tical phenomena of water, 518. 
See alfo Lake. 

Waters, chalybeate, &c. difco. 
veries tending to the production 
of excellent artificialones, 323—= 
326. 

Watson, Mr, his defcript, of the 

‘ lymphatics of the urethra and 
neck of the bladder, 213. 

Wester, Mr. his religious zeal 
difcuffed, 73. 

West-Inp1an,a comedy, critique 


On, 142. 
Weston, Mr. his tra&s on huf- 
bandry detailed, 299. * 


WHEAT, experiments in the cul- 
ture of, 303. Comparifon of 
profit between the old and new 
hufbandry, 378. 


WHITAKER, 


\ 















INDEX 


Waitaxen;, Rev! Mc. fome ac- ¥, 
count of his death} 82. 
Wutre, Mr. ‘his account of a re- b  ferore, its medicinal: ufés; 
markable cafe in furgery, 211. 416. : © ihe 
WuireFie_p, George, his’ reli- Younc, Dr. unfortunate sin his 
gious zeal animadverted on, 73. idea of the amines in lyric Po-- 
Women, in Perfia, their remark- etry, 490. 
able modefty, 160. Their equa- 















Bt ay lity with the men, in the ancient Z. 
northern nations of Europe, 184. 
: Woons, ‘groves, &c. in the grand Erner, M. his difcovery of a: 
ftyle of gardening; how to de- curioas compofition for ob- 
fign, 343. jeQ-glaffes, for telefcopes, 541, 
| 544- 
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